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PBEPACE. 


In, the Preface to my former work, “ Ancient 
Iiidia as described by ilegasLlienes and Arrian,’' 
I informed the reader that it was my intention 
to publish fi’om time to lime ti-anslations of the 
Greek and Latin works which relate to ancient 
India, nntil the series shonld be exhausted, and 
the present volume is the second instalment 
towards the fulfilment of that imdcrtaking. 
It contains a translation of the Pcriplus (/. e. 
Girciantiaviffah'on) of tho JGri/f/trccaa Seti, 
together with a translation of the second part 
of the Indllca of Arrian describing the cele- 
brated voyage ‘made by Nearklios from the 
mouth of the Indus to tho head of the Persian 
Gulf, Arrian’s narrative, copied from (he 
Journal of tho voyage written by Kearkhos 
himself, forms an admirable supplement to the 
PoripUis, as it contains a iniimte description of 
a part of the Erytlua?an Coast which is merely 
glanced at by the author of that wox’k. The 
transktions have been prepared from the most 
approved texts. The notes, in a few instances 
only, bear upon points of textual criticism, 
their main object being to present in a concise 
form for popular reading tbe most recent i-csults 
of learned enq^uiry dii-ected to verify, correct, 
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PREFACE. 


or otlierwiso illnstrato the contents of the 
naiTatives. 

The ■warm and nnanimons approbation he- 
sto'n-cd npon the first volnme of this series, both 
by the Press in this country and at home, has 
given mo great enoonragement to proceed with 
the undertaking, and a third volnmo is now in 
preparation, to contain the Indika of Kt&ias 
and the account of India given by Strabo in the 
loth Book of his Geography. 

Paiaa QalUrje, Jxmc 1870. 



ANONYMI CARRIANI UT FERTFRl 



TRANSLATED PROM THE TEXT 

As givoa in tho OtograpM Greet Hinoret, edited by 
C. Muller : runs, ifa55. 


WITH INTRODUCTION ANO COMMENTARY. 



PERIPLUS OE THE lIlITHMiN SEA 


Iktuoductiok/ 

The !PerqMs of the Erylhrman Sea is the title 
prefixed to a work wliicli contains the best account 
of the commerce carried on from the Red Sea and 
the coast of Africa to the Bast Indies daring the 
time that Egypt rras a province of thoBoman em- 
pire, Tlio Erythrroan Sea was an appellation 
given in tlioso days to the whole expanse of ocean 
reaching from the coast of Africa to the utmost 
boundary of ancient laiowledgo on the East — an 
oppellation in all appearance deduced from the 
entrance into it by the Straits of the Rod Sea, 
styled B r y t h r a by the Greeks, and not exclud- 
ing the Gulf of Persia. 

The author was a Greek merchant, who in the 
first century of the Christian era had, it would 
appear, settled at B o r o n i k c, a great seaport 
situated in the southern extremity of Egjfpt, 
whence he made commercial voyages which carried 
him to tho seaports of Eastern Africa as far as 
Azania, and to tho.so of Arabia as far as Kand, 
whence, by taking advantage of tho south-west 
monsoon, he crossed over to tho ports lying on 
the western shores of India. Having made careful 

Tho InlTodnction and Conunonlary citihody ttio main 
Bub'tasico of Mtillor’s Prolegromcna and Notes to tho 
Pertphls, and of Vincent's Commerce and Noviffah'ori- of 
iiw Ancients so far as it rptntes Bpcrially to tlwt woi'k. The 
most recent aulhoritioa acccBsiblo have, boa-over, boon also 
consulted, and tho result of their inquiries noted. I may 
tocatiou particularly fliBhop Caldu-oli's Braridian Gram- 
war, to wbicli 1 aw indebted for the identification of places 
on the Mnlnbar and Ccn-oraandel coasts. 
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observations and inquiries regarding tlie naviga- 
tion and commerce o£ these countries, he commit- 
ted to 'writing, for the benefit of other merchants, 
the knowledge which ho had thus acquired. Much 
cannot bo said in praise of tho style in ■which he 
writes. It is marked by a rude simplicity, which 
shows that ho was nob a man of literary culture, 
but in fact a mere man of business, who in com- 
posing restricts himself to a narrow round of set 
phrases, and is indificrent alike to grace, freedom, 
or variety of expression. It shows further that 
ho was a Greek settled in Egj'pt, and that ho must 
have belonged to an isolated community of his 
countrymen, whoso speech had become corrupt by 
much iutcrcouvso witli foreigners. It presents a 
701 ^ striking contrast to the rlictorical diction 
which A g a t h a r k hi d e s, a great master of all 
the tricks of speech, employs in his description of 
the Erythncftii. For all Khortcomings, liowovcr, 
in tlio stylo of the work, there is ample compensa- 
tion in tlio fulness, variety, accuracy, and utility 
of the information which it conveys. Such indeed 
is its superiority on these points that it must bo 
reckoned ns a most precious treasure : for to it 
wo ora m<l/djibyl iojc mara Uwa\ tA aw.y work 
for most of our knowledge of tlio remote shores of 
Eastern Africa, and tho maids of India, and tho 
condition of aucient commerce in these parts of 
the world. 

The name of the author is unknown. Tn the Hei- 
delberg MS., which alone has preserved tho little 
work, and contains it after tho Periplfis of Arrian, 
the title given is /ipptavov wcptTrXour ttjs' EpvBpat 
GaKaa-tTTjs. Trusting to the correctness of this 
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title, Stticlcins attributed the trork to Ar ri an o£ 
Nikomedia, and Fabrlcius to another Arrian rrho 
belonged to Alexandria. Jyo one, however, who 
knows how ancient books are usually treated can 
fail to see wluit the real fact hero is, viz. that 
since not only the Pcriplus Maris JUnjthrcai, but 
also the Anonymi Pcrijilns Ponii Euzini (whereof 
the latter part occura in the Heidelberg MS. before 
Arrian's Ponii Pcriplus) are attributed to Arrian, 
and tbo difierenb Arrians are not distinguisbed 
by any indications afforded by the titles, there can 
be no doubt that the wcll-laiown name of the 
Hikomedian writer was transferred to the books 
placed in juxtaposition to his proper works, by 
the arbitrary judgment of the librarians. In fact 
it very often happens that short works written by 
difTorciit authors are all referred to ono and the 
same author, especially if they treat of the same 
subject and are jmblishcd conjointly in the same 
volume. But in the case of the work before us, 
any ono would bavo all the more readily ascribed 
it to ilrrian who had heard by report anything 
of the ParapiUts of the Erythraean Sea described * 
in th.at authov’.s Indiha. On this point there 
is the utmost unanimity of opinion among 
writers. 

That the author, whatever may have been his 
name, lived in Egypt, is manifest, Thu.s he says 
in § 20 : “ Several of tho trees with us in Egypt 
weep gum,” and ho joins tho names of the 
Egyptian months with tho Roman, as may bo 
scon by referring to §§ 6, 30,49, and 5G. llio place 
in which ho was settled was probably Bercnlkc, 
.«ince it was from that port ho embarked on Ids 
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voyages to Africa and Arabia, and since be speaks 
of the one coast as on the right from Berenike, 
and the other on the left. The whole tenor of the 
•work proclaims that ho most have been a merchant. 
That the entire work is not a mere compilation 
from the narratives or jonmala of other merchants 
and navigators, hut that tho author had himselt 
visited some of the seats of trade which he de- 
scribes, is initself probable, and is indicated in § 20, 
whore, contrary to the custom of the ancient 
writers, he speaks in bis own person : — “ In sailing 
south, therefore, lea stand oil from the shore and 
keep our course down the middle of the gulf.” 
Compare with this what is said in § 48 : rd trpis 
tpnopiav rtjv fjptrtpav. 

As regards tho ago to which tho writer belong- 
ed : it is first of all evident that he wrote after the 
times of Augustus, since in § 23 mention is made 
of tho Eoman Emperors. That he was older, 
however, than Ptolomy tho Geographer, is 
proved by his geography, which knows nothing of 
India beyond the Ganges except the traditional 
account current from tho days of Eratosthenes to 
those of Pliny, while it is evident that Ptolomy 
possessed much more acourato information re- 
garding these parts. It confirms this view that 
while our author calls the island of Ceylon Palai- 
simoundon, Ptolomy calls it by the' name 
subsequently given to it — S alike. Again, from 
§ 19, it is evident that ha wrote before tho 
kingdom of tho ITabathajans was abolished by 
tho Bomans. Moreover Pliny (VI. xxvi. IM), in 
proceeding to describe tho navigation to tho 
marts of India by the direct route across the 
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ocean ‘wlbli the vsrind called Hippalos, ■sprites to 
this effect ; — And for a long time thig ivos the 
mode of nangatiou, until a merchant discovered 
a compendious route whereby India was brought 
so near that to trade thither became veiy lucra- 
tive. Por, every year a fleet is despatchecb car- 
rying on board companies of archers, since the 
Indian seas are much infested by pirates. Nor 
will a description of the whole voyage from Egypt 
tiro the reader, since now for the first time correct 
information regarding it has been made public.” 
Compai’o with this the statement of the Pcriplus 
in § 57, ajid it will be apparent that while this 
route to India had only jnst come into use in the 
time of Pliny, it had been for some time in use in 
the days of our author. Now, as Pliny died in 
79 A.D., and had completed his work two years 
previously, it may bo inferred that ho had written 
the Gth book of his N^atural History bofoi’c our 
author wrote his work. A still more definite in- 
dication of his date is furnished in § 5, whore 
ZoskaloB is mentioned as reigning in his 
times over the Au.\umita5. Now in a list of tho 
early kings of Aby.ssinia tho name of Za- 
Hakalc occurs, who must have reigned from 
77 to 80 A.n. This Z n-U a k a 1 o is doubtless 
the Zo skalds of tho Pertplfis, and was tho 
contemporary of tho emperors Vespasian, Titus, 
and Domitian. ^yo conclude, therefore, that the 
PcHphh was written a little after the death of 
Pliny, between tho years a.d. 80-89. 

Opinions on this point, horeever, have varied 
considerably. Salmnsius thought that Ph'jiy anti 
our author wrote at thesame time, though their ac- 
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counts of the same things are often contradictory. 
In support of this view he adduces the statement 
of the Perip/i1s(§ 54), "Muziri s, a place in India, 
is in the kingdom of Keprobotres,” when com- 
pared with the statement of Pliny (VI. xxvi. 104), 
“Ooelobothraa was reigning there when I 
committed this to writing and argues that since 
K ep rob 0 1 ra s and Coolobothras are bnt 
different forms of the same name, the two authors 
must have been contemporary. The inference is, 
however, unwarrantable, since the name in ques- 
tion, like that of P a n d t d n, was a commonappelln- 
tion of the kings who ruled over that part of India. 

DodwoU, again, was of opinion that the PeriphU 
was written after the year a. d. 161, when Jlarons 
Aurelius and Lucius Verna were joint emperors. 
He bases, in the first place, his defence of this view 
on the statement in § 26 ; “ Not long before our 
own times the Emperor {Kmcrap) destroyed the 
place,” vis. Eudaimon-Arnbia, now Aden. 
This emperor he supposes must hove been Trajan, 
who, according to Entropins (Till. 3), reduced 
Arabia to the form of a province. Eutropius, how- 
ever, meant by Arabia only that small part of it 
which adjoins Syria. This Dodwell not only denies, 
but also assorts that the conquest of Trajan em- 
braced the whole of the Peninsula — a sweeping 
inference, which he bases on a single passage 
in the FeriptAs (§ 16) where the south part 
of Arabia is called 7 irpanj hpa^ta, ** the First 
Arabia.” From this expression te gathers that 
Trajan, after his conquest of the country, had 
divided it into several provinces, designated ac- 
cording to the order in which they were consti- 
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tntcd. The language of the Peripliis, however, 
forbids us to suppose that there is here any reform 
ence to a Roman province. What the passage 
states is that Azania (in Africa) was by 
ancient right subject to the kingdom Trpurrjt 
yivophnji (Xryopewjs according to Dodwoll) ’Apa^/nr, 
and was ruled by the despot of Mapharitis, 
Dodwoll next defends the date he has fixed on 
by the passage in § 23, where it is said that K h a' 
ribael sought by frequent gifts and embassies 
to gain the friendship of the emperors 
avTOKpaT6pai‘). He thinks that tho time is hero 
indicated when JI, Aurelius and L. Terns were 
reigning conjointly, a.d. 161-181. There is no 
need, however, to put this construction on the 
words, which may without any impropriety bo 
taken to mean ‘Me emperors for the time heinp,’ 
rlz, Vespasian, Titus, and Domitinn. 

Vincent adopted tho opinion of Salmasius re- 
garding tho date of the work, but thinks that the 
Kaisar mentioned in § 26 was Claudius. "Tho 
Roil ans,” he says, " from the time they first entered 
Arabia ’.mder JElius Gallus, had always main- 
tained a footing on tho coast of the Red Sea. They 
had a garrison at L o u k 6 K 6 m 6, in Haba- 
thma, where they collected tho customs ; and 
it is apparent that they extended their power 
down the gulf and to tho ports of tho ocean 
in the reign of C^iudius, as tho freedman of 
AnniusPlocamus was inthoact of collect- 
ing the tributes there when he was carried out to 
sea and over to T a p r o b a n 6. If wo add to this 
tho discoveiy of Hippalus in the same reign, we 
find a better reason for tho destruction of Aden at 
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this time than at any other.” The assertion in 
this extract that the garrison and custom-house 
atXjcak^ Kdme belonged to the Romans is not 
warranted by the language of the ’Pei'ipHiSt which 
in fact shows that they belonged to Halikhos 
the king of the NabathceanB. Again» it is a mere 
conjectnro that the voyage which the freedman of 
Plocamus (who, according to Pliny, farmed the 
revenues of the Rod Sea) was making along the 
coast of Arabia, when he was carried away by the 
monsoon to Taprobanc, was a voyage undertaken to 
collect the revenues duo to the Roman treasury. 
"With regard to the word KaTo-op, which has 
occasioned so much perplexity, it is most pro- 
bably a corrupt reading in a text notorious for its 
corruptnc.«»s. The proper reading may perhaps 
bo EAI2AP. At any rate, had one of tho em- 
perors in reality destroyed Aden, it is unlikely 
that their historians would hnvo failed to men- 
tion such an important fact. 

Schwanhcck, althougli ho saw the weakness of 
tho argnments with which SalmaHius and Yincent 
endeavoured to cstahUsh their position, never- 
theless thought that our author lived in the ago 
of Pliny and wrote a littlo beforo him, because 
those particulars regarding tho Indian navigation 
which Pliny says became known in his ago agree, 
on tho whole, so well with tho statement in tho 
FeriplAs that they must have been extracted 
therefrom, No doubt there arc, he allows, some 
discrepancies \ but those, ho thinks, may bo ascribed 
to the haste or negligence of tho copyist. A care- 
ful examination, however, of parallel passages in. 
Pliny and tho Pmp/tly show this assertion to be 
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tmfcenablo. Vincent bimseK speaks -mfch cantion 
on this point ; — There is,” ho says, “ no absolato 
proof that either copied from the other. But those 
who ore acquainted with Pliny’s methods of 
abbreviation would much rather conclude, if one 
most bo a copyist, that his title to this office is 
the clearest.” 

Prom these preliminary points wo pass on to 
consider the contents of the work, and these may 
bo conveniently reviewed under the three heads 
Geography, Navigation, Commerce. In the com- 
mentary, which is to accompany the translation, 
the Geography will be examined in detail. Mean- 
while we shall enumerate the voyages which are 
distinguishable in the Periplils,^ and the articles of 
commerce which it specifies. 

I. VOTAGES MENTIONED IN THE PEKmiUS. 

1. A voyage from BereniH, in the south of 
Egypt, down the western coast of the Bod Sea 
through tho Straits, along the coast of Africa, 
round Capo Guardafni, and then southward along 
tho eastern coast of Africa as for as Bh&pta, a 
place about six degrees south of tho equator, 

H. Vearo informed of two distinct courses 
confined to tho Red Sea : one from Myos Hormos, 
in tho south of Egypt, across the northern end 
of tho sea to Louko Kom6, on tho opposite coast of 
Arabia, near tho month ofthcElaniticGulf, whence 
it was continued to Mouza, an Arabian port lying 
not far westward from tho Straits ; tho other from 
Berenike directly down tho gulf to tliis same port 


® Tho caomeration is Tincoafc’i!, oltored and sbtidgod. 
h 
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ni. There is described nexb to this a voyage 
from tho mofith of the Straits along the southern 
coast of Arabia round the promontory norv called 
Kas-el-Had, whence it was continued along tho 
eastern coast of Arabia ns far as Apologos (now 
Oboleh), an important emporium at tho bead of tho 
Persian Gulf, near tho mouth of tho river 
Euphrates. 

IV. Then follows a passage from tho Straits to 
India by three diObrent routes: the first by 
adhering to tho coasts of Arabia, Karmania, Go- 
drosin, and Indo-Skythia, which terminated at 
B ar u g a za (Bharooh), a great emporium on tho ri- 
ver Nammadios (the Narmadft), at a distance of 
thirty miles from its month; tho second from 
Kano, a port to tho west of Snagros, a great 
projection on tho south coast of Arabia, now Capo 
Eartaquo ; and tho third from Capo Guardafni, on 
tho African side — both across tho ocean by tho 
monsoon to M o u z i r i s and Nclkunda, great 
commercial cities on tho coast of Malabar. 

V. After this wo must allow n similar voyage 
performed by tho Indians to Arabia, or by tho 
Arabians to India, previous to tho performance of 
it by tho Greeks, because tho Greeks as lato as tho 
reign of PliilomStor met this commorco in Sahara. 

VI. IVo obtain on incidental knowledge of a 
voyage conducted from ports on the east coast of 
Africa over to India by the monsoon long before 
Hippalos introduced tho knowlodgo of that wind 
to tho Boman world. This voyage was connected, 
no doubt, with tho commorco of Arabia, since the 
Arabians were tho great trafiickers of antiquity, and 
held in subjection part of the sea-board of Eastern 
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Africa. The Indian commodities imported into 
Africa 'were rice, ghoo, oil of sesamura, sagar, 
cotton, mnslins, and sashes, Tlfcse commodities, 
the PmpMs informs ns, wero bronght sometimes 
in vessels destined expressly for the coast of Africii, 
■irhilo at others they •wero only part of the cargo, 
ottt of vessels which were proceeding to another 
port. Thus we have two methods of conducting 
this commercQ perfectly direct; and another 
by touching on this const with a final destina- 
tion to Arabia. This is tbo reason that the 
Greeks found cinnamon and the produce of India 
on this coast, when they first ventured to pass 
the Straits in order to seek a cheaper market than 
Sahffia. 

II. AUTICiES OF CO?43IERCE MEXXIOXED 
ES? THE PeBIPLTJS. 

I. Animals:— 

1. UapOhoi tveiSfts wpis TruXXac/ar — ^Handsome 
girls for the haram, imported into Baimgaza for 
the Icing (49).® 

2. AovXtKo Kpelcrtrova — ^T.all slaves, procured at 
Opouo, imported into Egypt (14). 

8. Suftaru OjffKvKu — ^Female slaves, procured 
from Arabia and India, imported into the island 
of Dioskorides (31). 

4. S<a/iara, — ^Slaves imported from Omana and 
Apologos into Bamgaza (36), and from Jloundou 
and Malao (8, 9). 

5, ‘’Irrffot — Horses imported into Kane for the 
king, and into Monza for the despot (2.3, 2i). 


* The unnimls indicate the sections of the rcrijMs in 
which the articles are mentioned. 
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6. ‘ H^jiorai ywrifyol — Sumpter mules imported 
into Mouza for the despot (21). 

n. Animal Products : — 

1. HovTvpov — Butter, or the Indian preparation 
therefrom called gM, a product of Ariake (41); 
exported from Barugazato the Barbarine markets 
beyond the Straits (14). The word, according to 
Pliny (zxTiii. 9), is of Skythinu origin, though 
apparently connected with BoCt, rvpis. The 
reading is, however, snspccted by Lassen, who 
would substitute JHapopov or Bimopoy, a kind of 
grain, 

2. itippara SrjptKa — Chinoso hides or furs. Ex- 
ported from Barbarikon, a mart on the Indus (39). 
Yincent snspeotedtho reading teppara, but ground- 
lessly, for Pliny mentions the Seres sending their 
iron along with vestments and bides {veetibtit 
peUibueque), and among the presents sent to 
Tndhishtbira by the Saka, TushSra andKaiika 
skins are enumerated. — Slahdbh. ii. 50, quoted by 
Lassen. 

8. ’EXe'^or — Ivory. Exported from Adonli (6), 
Aualites (8), Ptolemais (3), Mossulon (10), and the 
ports of Azauia (16, 17). Also from Barugaza (49), 
Monziris and Nolkunda (56) ; a species of ivory 
called Botrapi) is produced in Desarenfi (62). 

4. “Epiov Eripiciy — Chinese cotton. Imported 
from the country of the Thtnai through Baktria 
to Barugaza, and by the Ganges to Bengal, and 
thence toDimuriko (64). By "Epior Yincent seems 
to understand silk in the raw state. 

5. Ktpara — Homs. Exported from Barugaza to 
the marts of Omana and Apologos (36). Muller 
suspects this reading, thinking it strange that 
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Bncli an article as ^orns gliould be mentioned 
between wooden learns and lops. He tliiubs, there- 
fore, that Ktpara is cither used in some technical 
Fcnsc, or that the reading Koppeov or Koppioiu 
fiboald ho substituted — adding that Koppovr l^ivov, 
planks of elony, oxo at all events mentioned by 
Athfinaios (p. 201a) where he is quoting Kal- 
lixcnos of Bhodcs. 

6. KopoXXto)'— Coral. (Sans, pravdla, Hindi 
in^n(j(t.) Imported into Kane (28), Barbarikon 
on the Indus (39), Barugaza (49), and Haoura, 
Tundis, Mouziris, and Helkunda (56). 

7. aAkkos xP^pArtvos — Coloured Inc. Exported 
to Adouli from Ariake (6). The Sanskrit word 
is Idkshd, which is probably a later form of rdJcshd, 
connected, as Lassen thinks, with rdga, from the 
root ran;, to dye. The vulgar form is Mkkka. 
Gum-lac is a substance produced on the loaves 
and branches of certain trees by an insect, both 
as a covering for its egg and food for its young. 
It yields a fine red dye.* Salinasius thinks that 
by XciKKOf xp“/^‘rjrof must be understood not lac 
itself, but vestments dyed thcrowith. 

8. Mapyaptnjs — Pearl. (Sans. mitJcia, Hindi, 
moii.) Exported in considerable quantity and of 
superior quality from Mouziris and Helkunda (56). 
Gf. ttivckAv, 

$. Nrjpa 'SrjpiKov — Silk thread. Erom the coun- 

* Bbas^fmlal Indraji Pandit points ont tlwit the colour in 
called aiaktaka, Pralcritalito it is used Iw women for 
dyin^ the nails and feet, — also ns a djo. ThesulaU or 
piU-liko balls used by women are made with arrowroot 
coloured with cUto, and cotton dipped in it is sold in the 
barars under the name of pollii, and used for the saroo 
paiposes. Ho lias also conbibated many of the Satisbrit 
names, and some notes. 
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try of the Tbinai : imported into Barugaza and 
tbo marts of Dimuriko (&i). Exported from 
Barugaza (49), and also from Barbarikon on tbo 
Indus (39) It is called ptra^o by Procopius and all 
tbo later writers, as well as by the Digest^ and was 
known without either name to Pliny ” — Vincent. 

10. XliW/ctor KoyxQi — tbo Poarboyster. (Sons. 

Pished for at the entrance to the Persian 

Gulf (35). Pearl {rriviKov) inferior to the Indian 
sort exported in great quantity from the marts of 
Apologoa andOmana(36). ApcarlfisheryClItvtKov 
Ko\v(ipT}(Tti) in the neighbourhood of Kolkhoi, in 
tho kingdom of Pandion, near the island of Epio- 
doros ; tho produce transported to Argalou, in tho 
intciior of the country, where muslin robes with 
pearl inwoven (jiapyapirthts <Tivt6vt5) wore fobri- 
cated (59), Tho reading of the MS. is o-irfi(5mi 
f^opyapfiTiScs k«y<5>icvat, for which Salmasius pro- 
posed to read papyaplriBes. Muller suggests 
instead *A/)yapiVt5ef, as if tho muslin bore tbo 
name of tho place Argarou or Arguhu, where it was 
made. 

Pearl is also obtained in ToprohanS (61) ; is 
imported into tho emporium on the Ganges called 
Gimgd (63). 

11. Ilop^upa— Purple. Ofo common ns well as 
of a superior quality, imported from Egypt into 
Monza (24) and Kano (28), and from tho marts of 
Apologos and Omana into Barugaza (36). 

12. ‘PivtiKcpcDf—Bhinoceros (Sans, hhadgad)-^ 
the hpm or tho teeth, and probably the skin. 
Exported from. AdouU (16), and tho marts of 
Azania (7). Bruce found the hunting of the 
rhinoceros still a trade in Abyssinia. 
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13. XcX<aw3~Torfcoi3C (Sans. ImchcTihapa) or 
torfcoise-Blioll. JEsported from Adouli (6) and 
Analitd.s (7); a small qnantifey of tho genuine and 
land tortoise, and nwiiite sorb with a sraallshell, es- 
porfcedfrom Ptolomais (3) ; small shells (XeXtfi'dpin) 
exported from Mossulon (10); a superior sort 
in great quantity from Opono (15); tho mountain 
tortoise from the island of Menouthias (15); a 
kind next in qnality to the Indian from the marts 
ofAzania (10,17); tho genuine, land, white, and 
mountain sorb with shells of extraordinary size 
from tho island of Dioskorides (30, 31)'; a good 
quantity from tho island of Serapis (33) ; the best 
kind in all tho -Erythraean — that of the Golden 
Khersondsos (63), sent to Moiiziris and Nelknnda, 
whence it is exported along with that of tho 
islands off tho coast of Dimnrike (probably tho 
Laccadive islands) (66); tortoise is also procured 
in Taprobano (61). 

ni. — Plants and their products ; — 

1. li\6T ] — the aloe (Sans, cyani). Exported from 
Kano (S8). Tho sort referred to is probably tho 
bitter cathartic, not tho aromatic sort supposed 
by some to bo the sandalwood. It grows abund- 
antly in Sokotra, and it was no doubt exported 
thence to Kane. “ It is remarkable,” says Vincent, 
“ that when tho author of tho PeripHs aiiives at 
Sokotra he says nothing of the aloe, and mentions 
only Indian cinnabar as a gum or resin distilling 
from a tree*, but tho confounding of cinnabar with 
dragon’s-blood was a mistake of ancient date and 
a great absurdity” (II. p. 689). 

2. 'Aprhfxara — aromatics (svuS/a, Bvpwfiara^ 
Exported from Aualites (7), Mossulon (10). Among 
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the spices of Tabai (12) aro enumerated dtrvjSj; koI 
ap 0 fia Kai fidyXa, and similarly among the com* 
modities of Opone Katrala icnl Spapa /cal pora ; and 
in these passages perhaps a particular kind of 
aromatic (cinnamon P) may by preeminence be 
called apojpa. The occurrence, hotrover, in two 
instances of such a familiar word as apupa between 
two outlandish words is snspicious, and this has 
led Muller to conjecture that the proper reading 
may bo dprj^o, which Salmasins, citing Galon, 
notes to be a kind of cassia. 

3. Aarv^T] — Asnphd, a kind of cassia. Exported 
from Tabai (12). “ This term/* says Yincent, “if 
not Oriental, is from the Greek d(rLKj>rj\os, signi- 
fiying cheap or ordinary; but wo do not find da'v(j)rj 
used in this manner by other authors : itmay bo an 
Alexandrian corruption of the language, or it may 
bo the abbreviation of a merchant in his invoice.” 
(^sa/<8/t<fa, Sans, hinyu or bdhlika, Mar, hinp.) 

4. BS/XX«, (common form B5fXX»oy), Bdella, 
Bdellium, produced on the Eca-coast of Gedrosia 
(37); exported from Barbarikon on the Indus 
(39) ; brought from the interior of India to Bani- 
gaza (48) for foreign export (49). Bdella is the gum 
of the Balsamodendron ATwAtif.a tree growing in Sind, 
K&thi&vdd, and the DisSi district.^ It is used both 
as an incense and as a cordial medicine. The 
bdellium of Scripture is a crystal, and has nothing 
in common with tho bdellium of the PeripMs but 
its transparency. Conf. Dioskorid. i. 80 ; Plin. xii. 
9; Galen, Therapeut: ad Glauc, II. p. 106; Lassen, 


* Sans. QugguZa, Gnj. Gfljral, nsed as a tonic and for 
sldn and urinary diseases.— B. L P, 
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Jnd. Alt. vol, 1. p. 290; Vincent, vol. IT. p. 690; 
Yule’ff Marco Falo, vol. IE. p. 387. The etymology 
of tho vord is nncortain. .Lassen suspects it to bo 
Indian. 

5. TlCtip — Qizcir, a kind of cassia exported from 
Tabai (12), This sort is noticed and described by 
DioskOrides. 

6. A^kos — B eams of wood. Exported from 
Barugaza to tho marts of Omana and Apologos 
(36), (P Blackwood.) 

7. AovnKn — Douaka, a kind of cassia. Exported 
from Malao and Moundou (8, 9). It was probably 
that inferior species which in Dioskorid. i. 12, is 
called baKap or Sanap or Capita. 

8. 'E^evivai (pdXayyes — Logs of ebony {Dtospx/ros 
melanoxplan.) Exported from Barugaza to tho 
marts of Omana and Apologos (36). 

9. E}>.aiov — Oil {tila). Exported from Egypt to 
Adouli (6) ; cAaioi' cricrapivov, oil of eosatnS, a 
product of Ariakfi (^1), Exported from Barugaza 
to tho Barbarino markets (M), and to Moskha in 
Arabia (32).° 

10. 'ivdiKdv jicXav — Indigo, (Sans, nf/f, Guj. 
gaU.) Exported from Skythic Barbarikon (89). It 
appears pretty certain that the culture of tho 
indigo plant and tho preparation of tho drug have 
been practised in India from a very remote epoch. 
It has been questioned, indeed, whether the lu- 
dicum mentioned by Pliny (xxxv. 6) was indigo, 
but, as it would seem, without any good reason. 
Ho states that it was brought from India, and 
that when diluted it produced an admirable mixture 

® SLihuvri oil (Gnj. doJiwi, Sana. TnatJlniJa) is much 
expottod from BhatocB.— B. I, P. 

c 
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of Mae and pnrple colonrs. T'’iie McCalloch’s 
Commer. Viet, s. T. Indigo. Cf. Salmas, in Exerc. 
Plin. p. 181. The dyoTvas introdneed into Eome 
only a little before Pliny’s time. 

11. Kaympor — Kankamon. ExportedfromMalao 
and Moundon (8, 10). According to Diostorides 
i. 23, it is the exudation of a urood, like myrrh, and 
used for fumigation. Cf. Plin. xii. 44. Accord- 
ing to Scaliger it tyas gnm-lao used as a dyo. It 
is the " dokamalli” gum of the bazars. 

12. Kapnaao! — Karpasus (Sans. Mrpdsa'j Heb. 
Harpas,) Gossgpium arhoreum, fine mnslin — a pro- 
duct ofAriakd (41). "Hour this word found its 
way into Italy, and became the Latin cariosity, 
fine linen, is surprising, when it is not found in 
the Greek language. The Kapmitrtov "Kivov of 
Pausanias (in Atlicis), of which the wick was 
formed for the lamp ofPallas, is asbestos, so called 
from Karpasos, a city of Crete— Salmas. Plin. 
Exercit. p. 178. Conf. Q. Curtins viii. 9 : — ' Carbaso 
Indi corpora usque ad pedes volant, cornmquo rex 
Icctica margaritis circumpendentibus rocumbit 
distinctis auro et purpura carbasis qua indutns 
est.’ ’’ 'Vjnoont II. 699. 

13. KsMTulaoi KsMjitt^Sans. k«4a. Hob. Kddaf; wni 
Serial). Exported from Tabai (12) ; a coarse kind 
exported from Malao and Moundon (8, 9) ; a vast 
quantity exportedfromMossnlon andOpone(10, 13). 

“ This spice,” says Yincent, “ is mentioned fre- 
quently in tho Feriplus, and with various ad- 
ditions, intended to specify the different sorts 
properties, or appearances of the commodity. It 
is a species of cinnamon, and manifestly tho same 
as what we call cinnamon at this day; but dif- 
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fercnt from that of the Greeks and Eomanp. 
wliioh R’as not a bark, nor rolled np into pipes, 
like onrs. Theirs was the tender shoot of the 
same plant, and of much higher value." “ If ouf 
oinnamon,” he adds, “is the ancient casia, our easia 
again is an inferior sort of cinnamon." Pliny 
(.vii. 19} states that the cassia is of a larger ska 
than the cinnamon, and has a thin I'ind rather 
than a hark, and that its valno consists in being 
hollowed out. Dioskorides mentions cassia as ft 
product of Arabia, but this is a mistake, Ambiatt 
cassia having been an import from India. Horo- 
dotos (iii.) had made the same mistake, saying 
that cassia grow in Arabia, but that cinnamon 
was brought thither by birds from the country 
where Bacchus was horn (India). The enssift 
ahrubda % sevt ci hvwrcl. Tbeve ten Idnda of 
cassia specified in the Periph'isJ Cf. Lassen, hid- 
Alt. I. 279, 283 ; Salmas. Plin. Exercit, p. 130-i ; 
Galen, de Antidotis, bk. i, 

14, Kivvafiapi 'IvhiKtiv — ^Dragon’s-blood, damuH 
akhatvein of the Arabs', a gunx distilled from 
Plerocarpus Draco, a lognminous tree” in the 
island of Dioskorides or Sokotra (30). Oinna- 
bar, with which this was confounded, is the red 
sulphnret of mercury, Pliny (lib. sxix. c. 8) 
distinguishes it as ‘ Indian cbmahar.’ Dragon's- 
blood is one of tho concrete balsams, the produce 
of CalamH$ Draco, a species of rattan palm of 
the Eastern Archipelago, [of Plerocarpus Dracoi 
allied to tho Indian Eino treo or Pt. marsupium of 

May not some ofthosio ho tho fragrant rootof tho lus$. 
grass, Andropogon calMmtis — aroroaticus t — 1. B. 

• Ammilargnm is obtainodfromthoPililla (Gry. tM- 
AAara), tho BMta of Tligpritfena, — B. I. P, 
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South India» and of Jhaaena Draco, a liliaceous 
treo of Madeira and the Canary Islands]. 

15. Kooto? (Sansk. hishia, M^. c/5oIff, Guj. 
and pashkara mu/a,) — Kostus. Exported 

from Barbarifcon, a mart on the Indus (39), and 
from Barugaza, ^hich procured it frtm Kabul 
throagh ProhMs, An, This ttss considered the 
best of aromatic roots, as nard or spikenard rras 
thohest of aromatic plants. Pliny (xii. 25) de- 
scribes this root as hot to the taste and of con- 
summate fragrance, noting that it ttus found at 
the head ofPatalend, Trhere the Indos bifurcates 
to form the Delta, and that it was of two sorts) 
black and white, black being of an inferior qual- 
ity. liassen states thut two kintlt; are found in 
India— one iuHoItin, and the other in Kabul and 
K a ^mir . "The Costus of the ancients is still 
exported from 'Westem India, ns well os from 
Calcutta to China, under the name of Puichoh, to 
be burnt as an incense in Chinese temples. Its 
identic has been ascertained in our 0^711 days by 
Drs. Koyle and Falconer as the root of a plant 

which they called Auck'fandia Cosftts . 

Alexander Samilton, at the beginning of last cen- 
tury, calls it li^r.a dulcis (sic), and speaks of it as an 
export from Sind, as did. the author of the DeripJtU 
1600 years earlier,” ^ule^s Marco Polo, vol. II. 
p. KJ8. 

16. ^KpSkos — Orocus, Saffron. (Sans. Icahniraja, 
GnJ. Jcesir, Pers. zafrdn,) Exported from Egypt to 
ilouza (24) and to Kang (28). 

17 . KwTfpor — Cyprus, EiportedfroznEgypfcto 
Monza (24). It is an aromatic rush used in medi- 
cine (Pliny XU. 18). Herodotos (iv. 71) describes 
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jfc as an aromsHo plant used by tbe Skytbians 
for embalming. Ki^repot is probably Ionic for 
Kwreipoi- — Kvirfipoj hStKhs of Dioskoricles, and 
Ot/pria herha tndicn of Pliny. — •Porlmps 'rnrmerio, 
C^ircuma lonpa, or Galingal possibly. , 

IS, {Lat. linlea) — ^Linen, Exported from 

Egypt to Adouli (6). 

IS, Ai'jSuTOr (Heb. Icboiiah, Arab,' hilian, Sans. 

— ^Fraukinccusc. Peratic or Libyan frank- 
incense exported from the Darbarino markets— 
TabaifIS), Mossnlon (lO), llalao and Jlmmdoti, in 
small quantities (8,9); produced in great abnn- 
dnneo and of tho best quality at Aknnnai (ll); 
Arabian frankincense exported from Kane (28). A 
magazine for frankincense on the Sakholitio Gulf 
ncarCapo Sungros (80), Bfoskha, tbe port ^rlicnco 
it rras sbijipcd for Kano and India (82) and Indo- 
Skytbia (39). 

Regarding tbis important product Tnlo tbus 
'writes The coast of Ilcdbrainant is tbe true 
and ancient Xapa "ki^aro^opos or XtSaros-or^opof, 
indicated or described under tboso names by The- 
opbrastns/ Ptolemy, riiny, Pseudo-Arrian, and 
other classical writers, «.e. tlio conntrj' producing 
the fragrant gum-rcsin called by tbe Hebrews Lsio- 
nah, by tbo Arabs Lahan and Kmditr, by the Greeks 
Lihanos, by tbe Bomans Thtis, in mcdimTal Latin. 
Olihomm (probably tbo Arabic ul-luhan, but popu- 
larly interpreted as oleitm Lilmii), and in English 
franldnccnso, j.c. I apprehend, * geiniino Incense’ 
or ‘ incense proper.’® It is still produced in this 

® Lbat the Brahmatjs call l-undcnt is tbo gum of s treO 
called the ; another sort of it, from Arabia, 

tltcy call Jsfoo, and in K^thiftrai it is known as Se&i-, 
ouininr.— -p. 1, I*. 
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region nnd exported from it, but tbo larger part of 
that which enters the marhets of the world is 
exported from the roadsteads of the opposite 
SuinMi coast. Frankincense when it first exndes 
is milky white ; whence the name white incense by 
which Polo speaks of it, and the Arabic name 
luian apparently refers to milk. The elder Niebuhr, 
who trarelled in Arabia, depreciated the Libanos 
of Arabia, representing it as greatly inferior to that 
brought from India, called Benzoin. He adds that 
tho plant which produces it is not native, but 
originally from Abyssinia.” — Marco Polo, vol. H. 
p. 443, d;c. 

20- Awior — Lycinm. Exported from Bnrbari- 
kon in Indo-Skythia (39), and from Bamgaza (49). 
Lycinm is a thorny plant, so called from being 
found in Lykia principally. Its jnico was used for 
dying yellow, and a liquor drawn from it was 
used as a medicine (Celsns v. 26, 30, and vi. 7). 
It was hold in great esteem bythc ancients. Pliny 
(xxiv. 77) says that a superior kind of Lycinm 
produced in India was made from a thorn called 
also Pt/xacanlhus (box-thom) OMronia. It is known 
in India as Ruzot, an extract of tho Berheris 
lycinm and B. arislala, both grown on the HimS- 
layas. Conf. the Xujwor lyhiKhv of Bioskor. i. 133, 
(P Gamboge.) 

21. MdyXa — ^Magla— a kind of cassia mentioned 
only in the Peripl&s. Exported from Tabai (12). 

22. Md/etip — Jdacer. Exported from Halao and 
Moundon (8, 9). According to Pliny, Dioskoridds, 
and others, it is an Indian bark — peThaps a kind of 
cassia. The bark is red and tho root large. The 
bark was used as a medicine in dysenteries. Pliny 
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Xii. 8 ; SalmasiuB, 1302. ( P The KaracMld of the 
bSz&rs, Kntajatvah). 

23. MaXajSa^por (Sans, tamdlapattra, the leaf 
oftheiaitrits Oosfiia), jilalabathrnmjBetel. Obtain- 
ed by the Thinai from the Sesatai and exported to 
India'® (65) ; conveyed doTro the Ganges to Gang^ 
near its month (63) ; conveyed from the intoi’ioi’ 
of India to Ilouziris and Nelknnda for export (56). 
That Malabathmm was not only a masticatory, bnt 
also an unguent or perfume, may be inferred from 
Horace (Odes, 31. vii. 89) : — 

. . . “coronatus nitentes 
Malabathro Syrio capillos”, 
and from Pliny (xii. 59) : “ Oat et Malabatbrum 
Syria, arborum folio convolnto, arido colore, e:f 
quo cxprimitur oleum ad unguenla: fertiliorP 
ejuB&emlEigyptD rlandatius tamen ex India venit.*’ 
Prom Ptolemy (VII. ii. J6) we learn that the best 
Malabatbrum was produced in Kirrhadia— that i3. 
Eangpur. Oioskoridds speaks of it as a masti- 
catory, and was aware of the confusion caused by 
mistaking the nard for the betel, 

24'. MeXi TO Kokapivov, rb \ey6fiePoT> craK^ttp 
(Sans, iarlcard, Prakrit sdiara, Arab, suhkaf, 
Latin saccharum) — ^Honey from canes, called 
Sugar. Exported from Barugaza to the marte 
of Barbaria (14). The first "Westerii writei^ 
who mentions this article was Theophrastos, who 
continued the' labours of Aristotle in natural his- 
tory. Ho called it a sort of honey extracted from 
reeds. Strabo state3,outhoauthorityof Hcarkhogi 
that reeds in India yield honey without bees. 

More likely from NepiU, wboro it is called fcjapdt,— 
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^Uan (Hist. Anim.) speaks o£ a kind o£ honey 
pressed from reeds ivhich grow among the Prasii. 
Seneca (Epist. 84) speaks ofsngar as akxnd of honey 
fannd in India on the leaves of reeds, which had 
cither been dropped on thorn from the sky as dow, 
or had exuded from tho reeds themselves. This 
was a prevalent error in ancient times, e.ff. Dios- 
korides says that sugar is a sort of concreted 
honey found upon canes in India and Arabia Eelix, 
and Pliny that it is collected from canes like a gnm. 
He describes it as white and brittle between tho 
teeth, of tho size of a hazel-nut at most, and used 
in medicine only. So also Lncan, nllnding to tho 
Indians near the Ganges, says that they qnaff 
sweet juices from tender reeds. Sugar, however, 
as is well known, must be extracted by art from 
tho plant. It has been conjectured that the sugar 
described by Pliny and Dioskorid^s was sugar 
candy obtained from China. 

25. MfXIXojtov — ^ilelilot. Honey-lotus. Export- 
ed from Egypt to Barugaza (49). Melilot is the 
Egyptian or Hymphaja Lotus, or Lily of tho Hilo, 
the stalk of which contained a sweet nutritive 
substance which was made into bread. So Yincent j 
but Idelilot is a loud of clover, so caBed from 
tho quantity of honey it contains. Tho nymphsoa 
lotus, or what was called tho Lily of the Nile, is 
not a true lotus, and contains no edible substance. 

26. MoepoTor. Exported from hlonndon (9) and 
Mossnlon (10). It is a sort of incense, mentioned 
only in the PeripKs. 

27. Mi5t» — ^Moto — a sort of cassia exported from 
Tabai and Opono (13). 

28. Mvpor — Myrrh. (Sans, bola.) Exported from 
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■figT^pfc to Barngaza as a present for tlie king (4-9). 
tt is a gum or resin issuing from a tbom found 
in Arabia Pelix, Abyssinia, &c., vide a-fiipyri inf. 

29. NapSor (Sans, nalada, ‘ kaskas,* Heb^ nerd) 
Ward, Spikenard.^^ Gangefcic spikenard brought 
down tbe Ganges to Qangfi, near its month (63), and 
forwarded thence to Jlouziris and Nelkunda (66). 
Spikenard produced in the regions of the Upper 
Indus and in Indo-Skythia forwarded through 
Ozene to Barugaza (48). Imported by the Egyp- 
tians from Barugaza and Barbarikon in Indo- 
Skythia (49, 39). 

The Nardos is a plant called (from its root 
being shaped like an car of corn) vapbov ardxvs, 
also vapb6(rraxvs,Jjntin8picanardi, whence ‘ spike- 
nard.’ It belongs to the species Valeriana. " No 
Oriental aromatic,” says Vincent, “has caused 
greater disputes among the critics or writers on 
natural history, and it is only within these few 
years that we hare arrived at the true knowledge 
of this curious odour by means of the inquiries 
of Sir W. Jones and Dr. Eoxburgh. Pliny de- 
scribes the nard with its spica, mentioning also 
that both the leaves and the spica are of high 
value, and that the odour is the prime in all 
unguents ; the price 100 denarii for a pound. But 
be afterwards visibly confounds it with the Mala- 
bathrum or Betel, as will appear from his usage 
of Hadrosphmrum, Mesospheerum, and Microsphee- 
rum, terms peculiar to the Betel” — II. 743-4 . See 
Sir W. Jones on the spikenard of the ancients in 
Ab. Res. vol. 11. pp. 416 et eegr., and Roxburgh’s 

Obtained from tbo root of Vardosfycltys jotamansi, a 
native of tbo eastern Himalayns. — J. B, 
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additional remarks on the spikenard of the an- 
cients, Tol. IV. pp. 97 ei seg,, and botanical obaorr- 
ations on the spikenard, pp. 433. See alM Lassen, 
lad. AU. Tol. I. pp. 288 ei seg. 

30. NnwXios — ^Nanplius. 33xported in small 
quantity from the marts of Aznnia (17). Tha 
signification of the word is obscure, and the read- 
ing suspected. For NaYnXiof Mdller suggests 
NaPriXiof, the Indian cocoanut, rrhich the Arabians 
call Nargil (Sansk. ndril;ila or ndltktra, Guj. 
ndliyUr, Hindi ndliyar). It favours this sugges- 
tion that cocoanut oil is a product ofZangibar, and 
that in four different passages of ICosmas Indiko- 
plcustes nuts are called dpytWia, which is cither a 
corruiit reading for ynpytXXia, or Kosmns may not 
have known tho narao accurately enough. 

31. ’Ofloriov — Muslin. Soric muslin sent from 
thoThtnai toBarugaza andHimnriko (64). Coarse 
cottons produced in great quantity in Ariakfi, 
carried down from Oafino to Barugaza (48) j largo 
supplies scut thither from Tagara also (51); 
Indian muslins exported from tho markets of 
HimnrikS to Egypt (SO). Muslins of every de- 
scription, Serio and dyed of a mallow colour, export- 
ed from Barugaza to Egypt (49) j Indian mnslin 
taken to tho island of Dioskorides (31) ; wide Indian 
muslins called povaxi, mmdhM, i. o. of the best 
and finest sort; and another sort called uoypa- 
reyijvg, Bagmaiogeni, i. e. coarse cotton unfit for 
spinning, and used for stuffing beds, cushions, &o., 
exported from Barugaza to the Barbarine markets 
(14), and to Arabia, whence it was exported to 
Adonli (6). Tho meauings given to mondkM and 
lagmafogSne (for which other readings have 

(‘fQoh? 


UStetsity Centtal 'UtoSW. JoiWiiS 
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■been suggested) are conjectural. Yincent defends 
tbo moaning assigned to Bagmatog&n& by a quota- 
tion from a passage in Strabo citing Near- 
kbos : — “ Fine muslins are made of cotton, but the 
Mnkedonians use cotton for flocks, and stuffing 
of coticbes.” 

82. ‘Otroy — Wine. Laodikean and Italian -wine 
exported in small quantity to Adouli (6) ; to Aua- 
lites (7), Malao (8), Mouza (24), Kano (28), Barba- 
rikon in Indo-Skytbia (39) ; tbe same sorts, 
together •svitb Ai’abian wine, to Batugaza (49); 
sent in small quantity to Mouziris and Kelkunda, 
(66) ; the region inland from Oraia bears tlio vino 
(.37), which is found also in the district of Mouza 
(24), whence wine is exported to the marts of 
Azania, not for sale, but to gain the good will of 
■fihe natives (if). Wine is exported also frotn 
the marts of Apologos and Omana to Barugaza 
(36). By Arabian wine may perhaps bo rheant; 
palm or toddy wine, a great article of commerce. 

33. "OfiffioKos Aiocr77o\iTiK7ji x'^\6s — the juice of 
the sour grape of Diospolis. Exported from. 
Egypt to Aualites (7). This, says Yincent, waa 
the dipso of the Orientals, and still used as a 
relish all over the East. Bipse is the rob of 
grapes in their unripe state, and a pleasant acid. — . 
11. 751. This juice is called by Dioskorides (iv. 7) 
in one word Op^jiaKtov, and also (v. 12) 'Oivos 
*Op^aKi'n]s, Of. Plin. xii. 27. 

34. (Sansk. vrihi) — ^Eice. Produced in 
Oraia and Ariake (37, 41), exported from Baru- 
gaza to the Barbarine markets (14), and to the 
island of Dioskorides (31). . 

35. IlfVept (Sansk. pippali,) long pepper — Pep- 
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per. Eottonarik popper exported in large qaan- 
titles from Monziris and Nelkundn (66) j long 
pepper from Barngaza (49). Kotlonara was the 
name of the district, and Kottonarikon the name 
of the popper for which tho district wasfamons. 
Dr. Bnohanan identifies Kottonara with Khdatta- 
nfidn, a district in the Calient country celebrated 
for its pepper. Dr. Bamoll, however, identifies 
it with Kolatta-Nadn, the district nbont TolU- 
oherry, which, ho says, is the popper district. 

8C. Ilvpis — Wheat. Exported in small quantity 
from Egypt to Kano (28), some grown in tho dis- 
trict around Monza (24). 

87. SdKj(api — Sugar : see under mAi. 

38. SarSopaKi) — Sandamte {cTiandraea of the 
baz-ars) j a resin from tho Thvja articulata or 
Callitris quadrivalvis, a small coniferous tree of 
North Africa; it is of a faint aromatic smell 
and is used as incense. Exported from Egypt to 
Barngaza (49) j convoyed to Monziris and Nel- 
hunda (S6).« 

Sandarako also is a red pigment — red sulphurot 
of arsenic, as orpiraent is tho yellow snlphuret. 
Cf. Plin. XXXV. 22, Hard. “Juba informs us that 
sandaraco and ochro are found in on island of tho 
Bed Sea, Topazas, whence they are brought to 
us.” 

89, SarrdXtra and o-aordptva ^vXa — Logs of San- 
dal and Saaamo [sanlalum album). Exported from 
Barugaza to the marts of Omana and Apologos 
(3G). SavraKiva is a correction of tho MS. reading 
eraydkim proposed by Salmasins. Kosmas Indiko- 

3 *I hroaght now from tho Eastern Archipelago.— 



pleustes calls sandalwood rfnSdi'a. For a-aa-ufitva 
of the MS. Stuckius proposed (njtrdptva— a futile 
emendation, since sesame is known only as a 
leguminous plant from whioli an oil is expressed, 
and not as a tree. But possibly Eed Saunders 
wood {Pterocarpiis Santalinus) may be meant. 

40. 2j}(rd/iivoy tXnioy, See ’'F.Xator. 

41. SivB6pef8ia(f)opa>raraialTayyr]TiKai. The finest 
Bengal muslins exported from tbc Ganges (63) ; 
other muslins in Taprobano (61) ; UapyaptrtSes (?), 
made at Ai'galou and thence exported (59); 
muslins of all sorts and mallow-tinted {po\6xii'ai) 
sent from Ozone to Barngaza (48), exported thonco 
to Arabia for the supply of the max-ket at Adouli 
( 6 ). 

42. 2trof — Corn. Exported from Egypt ,to 
AdouK (7), JSfafad (6)} a IfttJo to iSfouza (24), and to 
Kane (28), and to Muziris and Nolknnda for ships’ 
stores (56) ; exported from Dimuriko and Arinkfi 
into tho Barbarino markets (14), into Moskha (32) 
and tho island of Dioskoi'idus (31) ; exported also 
from Monza to tho ports of Azania for presents (17). 

43. ^pvpinj — ^ilyiTh (yido pvpnv). Exported from 
MalaOjMoundou, Mossulon (8, 9, 10); from Aualitos 
a small quantity of tho best quality (7) ; a choice 
sort that trickles in drops, called Ahemninaiti 
(exXc/tr^ Ka\ oraKTr} afiuppivaia), exported fromMouza 
(2i). For 'A^cippivala of tho MS. Miillor snggoets 
to read ya^eippumia, inclining to think that two 
kinds of myrrh are indicated, the names of which 
have been erroneously combined into one, riz. tho 
Gabirman and Minman, which, ai’o mentioned by 
Dioskorides, Hippokrates, and Galon. There is a 
Wadi Gabir in Omdn. 
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SrupaJ— Storax (Sans, turusia, telarasa of 
tlio bazars), — one of tbc balsams. Exported from 
Egypt to Kano (28), Barbarikon on tbe Indns 
(89), Barngaza (40). Storax is tbo produce of 
tbe tree Liquidamhar orientale, wliiob grows in tbo 
south of Europe and the Levant.*’ The purest 
kind is storax in groins. Another kind is called 
styrax calamita, from being brought in masses 
wrapped np in tho leaves of a certain reed. An- 
other kind, that sold in shops, is semi-fluid. 

45. 0oTfi ^ — the Palm or Dates. Exported from 
tho marts of Apologos and Omana to Barngaza 
(36, 37). 

IV, — Metals and Metallic Articles : — 

1. ‘Apyopa <TK(VTj, dpyupMpara — Vessels of silver. 
Exported from Egypt to Mossulon (10), to Bar- 
barikon on tho Indus (39). Silver plate chased or 
polished (roputurci or Trropi'fvpAa) sent as presents 
to tho despot of Monza {ii), to Kano for tho king 
(28). Costly OapuTipo) plato to Barngaza for tho 
king (49). Plato made aoeording to tbo Egyptian' 
fashion to Adouli for tbo king (6). 

2. ‘ApfftviKtv — Arsenic (somaj). Exported from 
Egypt to Mouzlris and Nelkunda (56). 

3. iiip>6pioi>— Denary. Exported in small quan- 
tity from Egypt to Adonli (6). Gold and silver 
denarii sent in small quantity to the marts of 
Barbaria (8, 13) ; exchanges with advantage for 
native money at Barngaza (49). 

The denary was a Boman coin equal to about 8Jd., 
and a little inferior in value to tho Greek drachma. 

4. KdXrir — Kaltis. A gold coin (popurpo) onr- 

In early times it was obtained chiefly froxa Styrax 
aJflcinaXu, a native of the same region. — B. 
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rent in the district of the Lower Ganges (63) ; 
Benfey thinks the word is connected with the 
Sanskiib kalifa, i.e. nuraeratum. 

5. 'KacrcriTepos (Sans, banga, hatJiil a)— Tin. 
Exported from Egypt to Analites (7), Malao (8) 
Kane (28), Barngaza (49), Mouziris and Eelkmida 
(56). India produced this metal, hut nob in those 
paiis to which the Egyptian trade carried it, 

6. MdXv^Sor — Lead (Sansk. ndga, Guj. sisuh). 
Exported from Egypt to Barugaza, Muziris, and 
Nclkunda (49, 56). 

7. ’Opet'xaXKof — Orichalcum (Sans. /ripas, Prak. 
pitala) — Brass, Used for ornaments and cut into 
small pieces by way of coin. Exported from Egypt 
to Adonli (6), 

The word moans * mountain copper.’ Kamusio 
calls it white copper from which the gold and 
silver have not boon well separated in extracting 
it from the ore. Gold, it may be remarked; does 
not occur as an export from any of the African 
marts, throughout the PeripMs. 

8. '2idt]pos, eribripa (TKcit) — Iron, iron utensils. 

Exported from Egypt to Malao, Moundou, Tabai, 
Oponc (8, 9, 12, 13). Iron spears, swords and 
adzes exported to Adouli (6). Indian iron and 
sword-blades (<rTop«pt) exported to Adouli from 
Arabia (Ariako ?), Spears manufactured 

at Monza, hatchets {irekvKia), swords (pdxaipai), 
awls (orre'rta) exported from Mouza to Azania 

( 17 ). 

On the Indian sword see Ktesias, p. 80, 4. 
The Arabian poets celebrate swords made of Indian 
steel. Of. Plin, xxxiv. 4'1 : — " Ex omnibus autent 
generibUB palma Serico ferro est.” This iron, as 
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has already been stntod, was sent to India along 
TTith skins and cloth. Of. also Edrisi, vol. I. 

р. 65, cd. Joubert. Indian iron is mentioned in 
the Pandects ns an article of commerce. 

9. 'Sri^fii — Stibium (Sans, scmvtrdnjana, Prfik. 
starmd). Exported from Egj^pt to Bamgaza (49), 
to Mouziris and Kclknnda (56). 

Stibium ia a aulpbnrct of antimony, a dark pig- 
ment, called Jcoholj much used in the East for 
dyeing the eyelids. 

10. XnXrof — Copper (Sans, tdmra) or Brass. 
Exported from Egypt to Kan6 (28), to Bamgaza 
(49), Mouziris and Nclkunda(5G). Vessels made 
tlicrcof (XaXjcou/)yi 7 ;iara) sent to Mouza as presents 
to tho despot (2t). Drinking-vessels {noTTjpm) 

с. xportcd to the marts ofB.arbario (8, 18). Bigand 
round drinUng-cups toA<lonU(0). Afcw(fifX*f</)^a 
4Xt7«) toMalao (8) ‘,p<\t«p6a x«X»:u for cooking with, 
and l)oingciit into bracelets and anklclsfor women 
to Aduuli (G). 

Bogaidlng Vincent says t “No usage 

of the word occuns elsewhere; but metals were 
prepared with hovcral materials to giro them 
colour, or to make them tractable, or malleable. 
Tims x«'X«/9a»/w* in Hcsychius was brass prepared 
with ox’s gull to give it tbc colour of gold, aud 
used, like our tinsel ornaments or foil, for stage 
dresses and decorations. Thus common brass was 
neither ductilo nor malleable, but tho Cyprian 
brass was both. And thus perhaps brass, prXtc^^fia 
was formed with gome preparation of honey.” 
Muller cannot accept this view. It is evident,” 
he says, “ that the reference is to ductile copper 
from which, as Pliny saye, all impurity has been 
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carofally removed by smelting, so that pots, brace- 
lets, and articles of that sort conld be fabricated 
from it. One might therefore think that the read- 
ing should be TtepUf^Oa or in>pU(f)Sa, but in such a 
case the writer would have said jrepie^Bov 
xdKK6v. In vulgar speech peXUcjiBa is used as 
a substantive noun, and I am therefore almost 
persuaded that, just as molten copper, o 
d xarof, cuprum caldarium, was called rpSxios, from 
the likeness in shape of its round masses to 
hoops, BO lamina of ductile copper (plagues de 
cuivre) might have been called pt\ie(f>0a, because 
shaped like thin honey-cakes, rrippara peXtecpSa" 

11. Kpva-its — Gold. Exported from the marts of 
Apologos and Omana to Barugaza (36). Gold 
plate — — exported from Egypt to Mouza 
for the despot (21), and to Adoulifor the king (6). 

V. Stones : — 

1. Aidla 8ta(pavris~Geras (carbuncles ?) found in 
Taprobane (63) ; exported in every variety from 
Mouziris and Nelkunda (66). 

2. Addpas — Diamonds. (Sans, vajra, piraka). 
Exported from Mouziris and Nelkunda (56). ' 

3. KaWeavdsXlOos — Gold-stone, yellow crystal, 
chrysolith P Exported from Barbarikon in Indo- 
Skythia (39). 

It is not a settled point what stone is meant. 
Lassen says that the Sanskrit word halydna means 
gold, and would therefore identify it with the 
chrysolith or gold-stone. If this view be correct, 
the reading of the MS. need not bo altered into 
xoXXaiVSr, as Salmasius, whom the editors of the 
FeripHs generally follow, enjoins. In support of 
the alteration Salmasius adduces Pliny, xxxvii. 
e 
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50 : — “ Callais sappliirttm imitafcnr, candidlor ct 
litoroso mari similis. Collainas vocant o tnrbido 
Callaino”, and otlicr passages. Schwanbeclc, how- 
ever, maintaining the correctness of the MS. 
reading, says that the Sanskrit word Hlydna 
generally signiBcs money, hnt in a more general 
Bonso anylhiny beavtijul, and might therefore have 
hconapplied to this gem. Kalydna,iit! adds, would 
appear in Greek as itoXXia»4t or KoXXraror rather 
than KubXaivbs. In like manner balyditi of the 
Indians appears in onr author not as naWaim, but, 
as it ought to bo, KaXkUm. 

4. Ai 7 SaE — Alabaster. Exported from Monza 
(Si). Salmasins says that an imitation of this 
alabaster was formed of Parian marble, but that 
the best and original lyydus was brought from 
Arabia, that is, Mouza, as noted in tho PeriphU, 
Cf. Pliny (xxxvi. 8) : — “ Lygdinos in Tauro ro- 
pertos . . . antoa ex Arabia tantnmndvchisolitos 
candoris oximu.” 

5. ’Om/xn/'i Xiflm— Onyx (nl'ito— agate). Sent in 
vast quantities (n-XnWij) from OzonO and Paitbana 
to Bamgaza (48, 51), and thcuco exported to 

('19)- Eegarding the onyx mines of Gnjarflt 
vide Hitter, vol. VI. p. 003. 

C. Mouppivy, sup. Xtdi'a — Pluor-spath. Sent from 
OzCiiO to Barngaza, and exported to Egypt (49). 
Porcelain made at Diospolis (fiovpptpij \iBla y 
yevopivy iv AioowoXtt) exported from Egypt to 
Adouli (C). 

The reading of the MS. is popplpys. By this 
is to bo understood vitrum mvrrhinum, a sort of 
ohina or porcelain made in imitation of cups or 
'lasios of mnrrhn, a piocious fossil-stone resomhling, 
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if not identical witli,^«or-sj)a/7j, sucli as is found in 
Derbyshire. Vessels of this stone irere exported 
from India, and also, as wo learn from Pliny, from 
Kai'mania, to theEomaninarhct, whoro they fetched 
■extravagant prices.’^ The “ cups baked in Parthian 
fires” {pocnla Parthis facts coda) mentioned by 
Propertius (IV. v. 26) must be refeived to the 
former class. The ■whole subject is one which 
has much exercised the pens of the learned. “ Six 
hundred writers,” says Miiller, emulously apply- 
ing themselves to explain what had the best claim 
to be considered the mnrrha of the ancients, have 
advanced tho most conflicting opinions. How it is 
pretty well settled that the mnrrhine vases 'were 
made of that stone which is called in German 
Jlusspa{7i {spato-jluorc)'\ He then refers to the 
following as tho principal authorities on tho 
subject; — ^Pliny — ^xxsiii. 7 et seq,; xxxiii. ^roesm. 
Suetonius — Od. c. 71 ; Seneca — Epist. 123 ; 
Martial — iv. 86; xiv. 43; Eigest — ^xxxiii. 10, 3; 
xxxiv. 2. 19 ; Eozicre — Memoirs sur les Vases nittr^ 
rJtins, &c. ; in Description de V Egypt, vol. VI. pp. 
277 et seq. ; Gorsi — Eelle Pietre anticUe, p. 106 ; 
Thiersch — JJeler die Vasa Mvrrhina der Alien, in 
Ahhandl. d. Miinchn. Akad, 1835, vol. T. pp. 443-509 ; 
A learned Englishman in the Classical Journal for 
1810, p. 472 ; Witzsch in Pauly’s Beal ‘Encycl. 
vol. V. p. 253 ; See also Vincent, vol. II. pp. 723-7. 

7. ’04'iai^o? \l6os — the Opsian or Obsidian Stone^ 
found in the Pay of Haufolah (5). Pliuy says,— 
"The opsians or obsidians are also reckoned as tt 

Hero gave for one 300 talents = £53,126. Tlioy -n-crO 
first seen at Rome in the trinniplial procession of Fonipoy- 
[May these not have bcCn of emerald, or cren mhy ?— J . B-l 
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sort of glass tearing Ite likeness of tte stone 
irhich Obsius (or Obsidins) fonnd in Ethiopia, of 
a very black colour, sometimes even translucent, 
hazier than ordinary glass to look through, and 
when used for mirrors on the 'iralls reflecting 
but shadows instead of distinct images.” (Bk. 
xrxvi. 37). The only Obsius mentioned in history 
is a M. Obsius who had been Pnotor, a friend of 
Germanicus, referred to by Tacitus (.dnn. IV. 68, 
71). He bad perhaps been for a time prefect of 
Egypt, and had coasted the shore of Ethiopia at 
the time when Gormanious traversed Egypt till 
ho came to the confines of Ethiopia. Perhaps, 
however, the name of the snbstanee is of Greek 
origin— from its reflecting power. 

8. ^miftiipos — tho Sapphire. Exported from 
Earbarikon in Indo-Skythia (89). "The ancients 
distinguished two sorts of dark blue or purple, 
one of which was spotted with gold. Pliny says it 
is never pellncid, which seems to make it a 
different stone from what is now called sapphire.” — 
Vincent (vol. II. p. 7S7), who adds in n note, “ Dr. 
Burgess has specimens of both sorts, the one with 
gold spots like lapis lazuli, and not transparent.”*’ 

9. 'YaKwSot — Hyacinth or Jacinth. Exported 
from Mouziris and Nelkunda (66). According to 
Salmasius this is the Kuby. In Solinus xxx. 
it would seem to be tho Amethyst (Sansk. 
pttshiardja.) 

10. “YaXor *apy^i — Glass of a coarse kind. Ex- 
ported from Egypt to Barngnza (49), to Mouziris 
andEelkunda (66). Vessels of glass (toXd uKreij) ex- 


** Possibly tho hapis Xiaznli is meant.— J, B, 



potted from Egypt to Barbarikon in Indo-Skytbia 
(39). Crystal of many sorts (Xt^/ay vaXijy Trktiara 
y(vr]) exported from Egypt to Adouli, Analitos, 
IMossnlon (6, 7, 10) ; from Mouaa to Azania (17). 

11. Xpv(ToKtSos — Chrysolite. Exported from 
Egypt to Barbarikon in Indo-Skytbia (39), to 
Barugaza ('13), to Monziris and Nelknnda (56), 
Some take tbis to be the topaz (Hind, pirojd). 

VI. "Wearing Apparel; — 

1. ‘ipdria ayva<f>a — Cloths nndrossod. Manu- 
factured in Egypt and thence exported to Adouli (6). 
These "wero disposed of to the tribes of Barbaria 
— ^the Troglodyte shepherds of Upper Egypt, 
Hnbia and Ethiopia. 

2 . ’Ifidna ^ap^apiKa avppiKTa yeyvappim — 
Cloths for the Barbarine markets, dressed and 
dyed of various colours. Exported to Malao and 
Aualites (8, 7). 

3. 'Ipancrphs 'Apa^iKos — Cloth or coating for the 
Arabian markets. Exported from Egypt (21). 
Different kinds are enumerated : — XeipiSaros, with 
sleeves reaching to the wrist; ‘Ore &tir\ovs koI 6 
Koivhs, with single texture and of the common sort ; 
o-KoroaXaro?, wroxight with figures, checkered ; the 
word is a transliteration of the Latin scululatiis, 
from scutum, the checks being lozenge-shaped, like 
a shield : see luvenal, Sat. ii. 79 ; tidxpua-os, shot 
with gold ; woXvrfX^r, a kind of great price sent 
to the despot of Mouza ; Kotvi? Kod ^TrXoOy ko'i 
orodoy, cloth of a common sort, and cloth of simple 
texture, and doth in imitation of a better com- 
modity, sent to Kano (28) j Ataqbopo? ^n-XoC?, of 
superior quality and single texture, for the king 
(28) ; ' AitKovs, of single texture, in great quantity, and 
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.ntorior sort imitating a bettor, in small 
_quant.ty, sent to Barbarifcon in Indo.Slc;thia S 

nn,l TTn!”^**! qoantity sent to ITuziris 

ture^'''^’’”f'^ of mannfac- 

ure, Oiported from tho marts of Apologos and 
Omana to Barngaza (36). ^ 

4. ’.^o-XXoi— Biding or iTatob cloaks. Ex- 
^r^ from Egypt to Monza ( 3 t), to Kand ( 28 ). 
n m a transUteration of tho Latin* 

fromr ^ “fPPO^od. however, to bo derived 
from Greek: dp^X,. i. o. dp^.^cA:). It was a 

TthrC '' ‘oxtnrolofte’n mended 

„■■ fT “• '^oro the word 

iThioh Manor V*"" 

Salmn.- corrected to -d^dXXa., though 

Salmasins had dofondod the original reading. ® 

-Clolb? va*'’ JfeWe/a) 

E^ltt Exporfed from 

PeripJOs Tho 1 ^^“’’’“'■'^oconrsonlyinthe 
with t ^'’‘= ?.‘”P'° KpoVwor, however, is met 
P- ^2. An ;djective 
err mneb*” “ PoM"*: ’rii. 72. Wo cannot 
««DoV Vmcont, “in rendering the 

Salm= ■“ o>‘her cfoti /r.Vdf with 

aaS"'’ ^o;rsius 

ays X^,a c«p„„„ ^ 

broidefT‘„-’^^”'“”‘ ’^^of«-nowered or em- 
Ejrvnt to '’road- Exported from 

BlSedof d-r®T 2«“~»-Eirdles (ideXe) 

word^‘^^''“ ®=‘P"‘c'i to Monza (24) 

™rd occurs only in the PeripK,. 
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7. Kaui^oKni — Garments of frieze. Exported 
from Arabia to Adonli (6) ; a pure sort — &Trkdi — 
exported to the same mart from Egypt (6). In 
tbe latter of these two passages the MS. reading 
is yavvaKoi. Both forms are in use ; conf. Latin 
gminace — ^Varro, de L, L. 4,35. It means also 
a fur garment or blanJcet — vestis stragula. 

8. AwSiKer — Quilts or coverlids. Exported in 
small quantity from Egypt to Mouza (24) and 
Kane (28). 

9. Hepi^ugaTa — Sashes, girdles, or aprons. 
Exported from Barngaza to Adonli (6), and into 
Barbaria (14). 

10. HoAu/nra — Stuffs in which several threads 
were taken for the woof in order to weave flowers 
or other objects; Latin pdlymita and pJumatica. 
Exported from Egypt to Barbarikonin Indo-Sky- 
thia (39), to Mouziris and Nelkunda (56). 

11. Sdyoi ’Apaiv07]riK0i yeyvapjiivoi Kal ^e^appivoi 
— Coarse cloaks made at Arsinoe, dressed and 
dyed. Exported from Egypt to Barbaria (8, 13). 

12. StoXoI ’ApcrtroijrtKat — Women’s robes made 
at Arsinoe. Exported from Egypt to Adouli (6). 

13. XtTtives — Tunics. Exported from Egypt to 
Mhlao, Monndou, Mossulon (8, 9, 10). 

Vn. In addition to the above, works of art are 
mentioned. 

’AvSpiamr — ^Images, sent as presents to Khari- 
bael (48). Cf. Strabo (p. 714), who among tbe 
articles sent to Arabia enumerates r6pevpa, ypa^tjv, 
irXacrpa, pieces of sculpture, painting, statues. 

Morntm — ^Instruments of music, for presents to 
the. king of Ariakc (49). 
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ANONYMI [ARRIANI TJT FERTUR] 
PERIPLUS MARIS ERYTHR^I. 


1. The first of tlio important roadsteads 
established on the Red Sea, and the first also 
of the great trading marts npon its coast, is tho 
port of M y 0 s-b o r m o s in Egypt. Beyond it 


Comvientai'y. 

(11 My o s H 0 r m o s. — Its situation is deter- 
mined by the claster of islands now called 
Jifatin [lat. 27“ 12' N., long. 33" £5' E.] of 
^Iiicli tho three largest lie opposite an indenturo 
of tho coast of Egypt on tho curve of which its 
harbour was situated fnoar Ras Abu Somer, a 
little north of Salujah Island^. It was founded by 
Ptolemy Philadelphos n. c. 274, who selected it us 
the principal port of tho Egyptian trade with 
India in preference to Arsinoe,'' N. N. E. of Suez, 
on account of the difficulty and tediousness of the 
navigation down tho Heroopolite Gulf. Tho vessels 
bound for Africa and tho sonth of Arabia left its 
harbour about tho time of tho autumnal equinox, 
when the Korth West wind which then prevailed 
rarned them qnickly down tho Gulf. Those bound 
for the Malabar Coast or Ceylon left in July, and 
rf they cleared tho Red Sea before tho 1st of 


Ean Arsinoo between Has Dh’ib and 

passed throngb the press are enclosed in brackets. [ ] 
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s,t a distance of 1800 stadia isBerenikS, wliicli 
is to your right if you approach it hy sea. 

September, they bad the monsoon to assist their 
passage across the ocean. MyosHormos -was 
distant from K o p t o s pat, 26° IT.], the station on 
the Nile through -^rhich it communicated •vrith 
Alexandria, a journey of seven or eight days along 
a road opened through the desert by Philadelphos, 
The name MyosHormos is of Greek origin, and 
may signify either the Harbour of the Mouse, or, 
moreprobably,of theMussel, since the pearl mussel 
abounded in its neighbourhood. Agatharkhid^s 
calls it Aphrodites Hormos, and Pliny 
VenerisPortus. [Veneris Portns however 
was probably at Sherm Sheikh, lat. 24“ 36' IT. Off 
the coast is Wade Jem&.l Island, lab, 24“ 39' N., 
long. 35° 8'E., called lambe by Pliny, and perhaps 
the Aphroditds Island of Ptolemy IV. v. 77.] 
Eeferring to this name Vincent says ; “ Here if 
the reader will advert to Aphrodite, the Greek 
title of Venus, ns springing from the foam of 
the ocean, it will immediately appear that the 
Greeks were translating here, for the native term 
bo this day is Suff(inge-el-Bahn, ‘ sponge of the 
sea’ ; and the vulgar error of the sponge being the 
foam of the sea. Trill immediately account for 
Aphrodite.” 

The rival of Myos-Hormos was Berenike, a 
city built by Ptolemy Philadelphos, who so named 
it in honour of his mother, who was the daughter 
of Ptolemy Lagos and AutigonS. It was in the 
same parallel with Syene and therefore not far 
from the Tropic [lat. 23“ 56' IT.]. It stood nearly 

/ 
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Tliese roadsteads are both situate at the farthest 
end of Egypt, and are bays of the Red Sea. 

2. The country which adjoins them on the 
right below Beronikflis Barbaria. Herethe 
sea-board is peopled by the I k h t h y o p h a g o i, 
who live in scattered hnts bnilt in the narrow 
gorges of the hills, and further inland are the 


at the bottom of JPo«l Bay (.V piBc, rcO 'hKaSiprov 

KoXttou), so called from the coast being foul with 
shoals and breakers, aud not from tho impurity of 
Its water, as its Latin name. Sinus Immun/.us, would 
lead us to suppose. Its ruins aro still per- 
ceptible even to tho arrangement of the streets, 
and in the centre is a small Egyptian temple 
adorned with hieroglyphics and bas-reliefs of 
Greek workmanship. Opposite to tho town is 
a voiy fino natural harbour, tho entrance of which 
has been deep enough for small vessels, though 
tho bar IS now impassable at low water. Its pros- 
pority under tho Ptolemies and afterwards under 
the Bomans was owing to its safe anchorage and 
ftabeing like Myos-Hormos. tho terminus of a 
great road from Koptos along which the trafiio 
of Alenuudria with Ethiopia, Arabia, and India 

was -58 Roman miles or 11 days’ journey. The 
„i™““ ’'^"■e«“ .Myo3-Hormos and Berenikd is 

considerably above the mark. Tho difficulty of 
dltano ® ““y- probably have made the 

distance seem greater than it was in reality. 

(-) Adjoining Borenikd was Barbaria 
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B e r.b e r s, and beyond them tbeAgriopba- 
joi and Moskbopbagoi, tribes under 
regular government by kings. Beyond these 
igain, and still furtber inland towai’ds the west 
w situated the metropolis called MoroeJ. 

’ 3. Below the M o s kb o p li a g o i, near the 
5 ea, lies a little trading to^vn distant from Bere- 

fj Bap^aptK^ X^P ^) — the land about Ras Abd 
Fatima, [lat. 22= 26' N.— Ptol. IV. vii. 28]. The 
•eading of the MS. is t) Tia-tj^apLKf} which Miillei' 
"ejects because the name nowhere occurs in any 
work, and because if Barba ria is not men- 
iioncd here, our author could not aftenvards 
[Section 5) say 17 aXXij BapPapta. The Agrio- 
p h a g o i who lived in the interior ai’e mentioned 
jy Pliny (vi. 35), who says that they lived princi- 
lally on the flesh of panthers and lions. Vincent 
writes as if instead of Aypto4>dyoiv the reading 
Aould be AKpibocfiayav locust-eaters, who ai’e 
mentioned by Agatharkhides in his De Mari 
Erythraeo, Section 5P. Another inland tribe 
IS mentioned in connection with them — the M o s- 
khophagoi, who may be identified with the 
Rizophagoi or Spermatophagoi of 
the same writer, who were so named because they 
lived on roots or the tender suckers and buds 
of trees, called in Greek /idoryot. This being a 
term applied also to the young of animals, 
Vincent was led to think that this tribe fed on 
the brinde or flesh cut out of the living animal as 
described by Bruce. 

(3) To the south of the Moskhophagoi lies 
Ptolemais Therdn, or, as it is called by 
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nikS about 4000 stadia, called Ptolemals 
Th6rfin, from which, in the days of the 
Ptolemies, the hunters employed by them nsed 
to go np into the interior to catch elephants. In 
this mart is proonred the tme (or marine) 
tortoiso-sholl, and the land kind also, which, 
however, is scarce, of a white colonr, and smaller 
size. A little ivoiy is also sometimes obtain- 
able, resembling that of A d o u 1 i. This place 
has no port, and is approachable only by boats. 

Pliny, Pt o I omais Bpi t h ora s. [OnEr-rih 
island, lat. 18° 9' N., long 38° 27' E., are the ruins 
of an ancient town — probably Ptoloma'is TUeron, — 
Miillor however places Snclio hero.— Ptol. I. 
viii. 1. ;I'V. vii. 7 i VIII. xvi. 10]. It was ori- 
ginally an Ethiopian villago, but was extended 
and fortified by Ptolemy Philadolphos, who made 
it the depot o£ the elephant trade, for which its 
sitnation on the skirts of the great Nubian forest, 
where these aninmls abounded, rendered it pecu- 
liarly suitable. The Egyptians before this bad 
imported their elephants from Asia, but os the 
supply was precarious, and the cost of importa- 
tion very great, Philadelphos made the most 
tempting offers to the Ethiopian elephant-hnuters 
lElephontophagoi) to induce them to abstain from 
eating the animal, or to reserve at least a portion 
of them for the royal stables. They rejected 
however all his solicitations, declaring that even 
for all Egypt they would not forego the luxury of 
their repast. The king resolved thereupon to pro- 
cure his supplies by employing hunters of his own. 
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4‘* Leaving PtolemaTs Therfin we are con- 
dacted, at the distance of about 3000 stadia, to 
A d o u H, a regular and established port of trade 
situated on a deep bay the direction of which is 

(4) 3eyond Ptolemai's ThSron occur 
Adoulo, at a distance, according to the Periplils, 
of 3000 stadia — a somewhat excessive estimate. 
The place is called also A d o u 1 e i and more 
commonly Adoulis by ancient writers (Ptol. IV. 
vii. 8 ; VIII. xvi. 1 1). It is represented by the 
modern ThuUa or Zula [pronounced Azule, — ^lat. 
15“ 12'— 15“ 15' hr., long. 39“ 36' E.].— To the West 
of this, accoi'dingto Lord Yalentia and Mr. Salt, 
there are to be found the remains of an ancient 
city. It was situated on the Adoulikos 
Ko Ipo s (Ptol. I. XV. 11.; IV. vii. 8), now called 
Annesley Bay, the best entrance into Abyssinia. 
It was erroneously placed by D'Anville at Dokhnau 
or Hnrkiko, close to Musawwa [lat. 15“ 35' N.] 
There is much probability in the supposition that 
it was founded by a party of those Egyptians who, 
as wo learn from Herodotos (II. 30), to the number 
of 240,000 fled from their country in the days of 
Psammetikhos (b. c. 67 1—617) and went to as great 
a distance beyond Meroe, the capital of Ethiopia, as 
Meroij is beyond Elephantine. This is the account 
W’hich Pliny (VI. 3-4) gives of its foundation, 
adding that it was the greatest emporium of the 
Troglodytes, and distant from Ptolemai's 
a five days’ voyage, which by the ordinary reckon- 
ing is 2,500 stadia. It was an emporium for 
rhinoceros’ hides, ivory and tortoise-shell. It had 
not only a large sea-borne traffic, but was also a 
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clue sonth. Facing tin's, at a distance seaward 
of about 200 stadia from the inmost recess of 
the bay, lies an island called 0 re i n6 (or ‘ the 
mountainous’), tv'hich runs on either side parallel 

caravan station for the traffic of the interior of 
Africa. Under the Homans it was the haven 
of Ansumd (Ptol. IV. vii. 25, -written also 
Auxumis, Axnmis), now Axum, the capital of the 
kingdofti of Tigre in Abyssinia. A u x u m d was 
the chief Centro of tho trade with the interior of 
Africa in gold-dust, ivory, leather, hides and 
aromatics. It was rising to great prosperity 
and power about tho time the Penplus was 
written, which is tho earliest work extant in which 
it 13 mentioned. It was probably founded by the 
Egyptian exiles already referred to. Its remain- 
ing monuments are perfectly Egyptian and not 
pastoral, Troglodytik, Greek, or Arabian in their 
character. Its name at tho same time retains 
traces of tho term A s m a k, by which, ns we 
learn from Herodotos, those exiles were desig- 
nated, and Heeren considers it to have been one 
ofthe numerous priest-colonies which were sent 
out from Iferoe. 

At Adonli was a celebrated monument, a 
throne of white marble with a slab of basanite 
stone behind it, both covered with Greek charac- 
ters, which in the sixth century of our era were 
copied byKosmasIndikoploustes. The 
passage in Kosmos relating to this begins 
tus. Adnloisa city of Ethiopia and tho 
port of communication with A x i 6 m i s, and the 
whole nation of which that city is the capital. 
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witli tlie mainland. Ships, that come to trade 
■with Adonli, now-a-days anchor here, to avoid 
heing attacked from the shore ; for in former 
times when they nsed to anchor at the very 
head of the hay, beside an island called 
Biodoros, which was so close to land that the 
sea was fordable, the neighboni’ing barbarians, 
taking advantage of this, would ran across to 
attack the ships at their moorings. At the 
distance of 20 stadia from the sea, opposite 
0 r e i n e, is the village of Adonli, which is not 
of any great size, and inland from this a three 

In this port we carry on our trade from 
Alexandria and the Elanitik Gulf. The town 
itself is about a mile from the shore, and as you 
enter it on the Western side which leads from 
Axiom! 8, there is still remaining a chair or 
throne which appertained to one of the Ptolemys 
who had subjected this country to his authority.” 
The first portion of the inscription records that 
Ptolemy Euergetes (247-2-22 B.c.) received from 
the Troglodyte Arabs and Ethiopians certain 
elephants which his father, the second king of the 
Makedonian dynasty, and himself had taken in 
hunting in the region of A d u 1 6 and trained to 
war in their own kingdom. The second portion of 
the inscription commemorates the conquests of an 
anonymous Ethiopian king in Arabia and Ethiopia 
as far as the frontier of Egypt. Adonli, it is 
known for certain, received its name from a tribe 
so designated which formed a part of the D a n a- 
k i 1 shepherds who are still found in the neigh- 
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days’ joumoy is a city, K o 1 6 e, , the first 
market -where ivory can be procured. From 
KoIGS it takes n journey of five days to reach the 
motropofis of the people cafied the A u i n m i- 
t a i, -whereto is brought, through the province 
called Kyfineion, all the ivory obtained on 
the other side of the Nile, before it is sent on to 
Adouli. The wTrole mass, I may say, of the ele- 
phants and rhinoceroses which are killed to supply 
the trade fregnent the uplands of the interior., 
though at rare times they are seen near the coast, 
oven in the neighbourhood of Adouli. Besides 
the islands already mentioned, a cluster consist- 

bonrhood of Annesley Bay, in the island of Diset 
[lat. IS* 28', long. 39» 4S', the Diodoros perhaps 
of the PeripMs] opposite which is the town or 
station of MasawS (anc. Saba) pat. 15* 37' N., 
long. 39“ 28' E.], and also in the archipelago of 
D b a 1 a k, called in the PeripHs, the islands of 
Alalaiou. The merchants of Egypt, we learn 
from the work, first traded at Masawwft but after- 
wards removed to Oroine for security. This is an 
islet in the south of tho Bay of MasawwS, lying 
20 miles from tho coast ; it is a rock as its name 
imports, and is of considerable elevation. 

Aduli being tho best entrance into Abyssinia, 
came prominently into notice during the late 
Abyssinian war. Beke thus speaks of it, “ In our 
recent visit to Abyssinia I saw quite enough to 
confirm tho opinion I have so long entertained, 
that when tho ancient Greeks founded Adnle or 
Adnlis at the mouth of the river Hadds, now only 
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ing of many small ones lies out in the sea to tlie 
riglit of this port. They hear the name of 
A1 a 1 a i 0 n , and yield the tortoises "with which 
the Ikhthyopha g oi supply the market. 

5. Below Adonli, about 800 stadia^ occurs 
another very deep bay, at the entrance of which 
on the right are vast accumulations of sand, where- 
in is found deeply embedded the Opsian stone, 
which is not obtainable anywhere else. The 
king of all this country, from the M o s k h o- 
phagoi to the other end of Barb aria, is 
^ Z6skal6s, a man at once of penurious 


a river bod except during the rains, though a 
short way above there is rain all the year round, 
they knew that they possessed one of the keys of 
Abyssinia.” 

(5) At a distance of about 100 miles beyond 
A d 0 u 1 i the coast is indented by another bay now 
known asHanfelah bay [near Has Hnnfelah in 
lat. 14° 44', long. 40° 49' B.] about 100 miles from 
AnnesleyBayandoppositoanislandcalledDaramsas 
or Hanfelah. It has wells of good water and a small 
lake of fresh, water after the rains 5 the coast is in- 
habited by the Dummoeta, a tribe of the Danaldl]. 
Thisis thelocality where, and where only, the Op sian 
or Obsidian stone was to befound. Pliny calls it an 
unknown bay, because traders making for the ports 
of Arabia passed it by without deviating from 
their course to outer it. He was aware, as well as 
our author, that it contained the Opsian stone, of 
which he gives an account, already produced in the 
introduction. 
ff 
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Labits and of a grasping disposition, bnfc otbor- 
wiso honourable in his dealings and instructed 
in the Greek language. 

6, The articles which these places import 
are tho following : — 

'Ifzdna pap^afUKOt ayva<f>a ra €v ‘Atywrr^ ytv(5/icm 
— Cloth undressed, of Egyptian manufacture, for 
tho Barbarian market, 

SroAnt 'AptrivoriTiKdi — ^Robcs manufactured at Ar- 
sinoe. 

'ASoXXat t'oBot — Cloaks, made of a 

poor cloth imitating a hotter quality, and dyed. 

AoTio — Linens, 

AtKpoVo-m— Striped cloths and fringed. Mantles 
with a double fringe. 

A(^(Of vaX^f irXtlova y'prj #:al oXXjyr fiopptyrjf, ri)? 
yivopeurjg <v AtofrrdXf*— Many sorts of glass or 
crystal, and of that other transparent stone 
called Myrrhina, made at Biospolis. 

*Op€j;(aX«of— Yellow copper, for ornaments and 
cut into pieces to pass for money. 

McXict^^a ;^aXA:u — Copper fused with honey : for 


(6, 7) From this bay tho coast of tho gulf, 
according to our author, has a more easterly 
direction to tho Straits, tho distance to which 
from Adonli is stated at 4,000 stadia, an cstimato 
much too liberal. In all this extent of coast the 
Peripltls mentions only tho bay of the Opsian- 
stones and conducts us at onco from thence to 
Aualites at tho straits- Strabo however, and 
Juba, and Pliny, and Ptolemy mention several 
places in this tract, such as Ar since, Bere- 
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culinary vessels and cutting into bracelets and 
anklets worn by certain classes of women. 

'2i8r)pos — ^Iron. Consumed in making spear- 
heads for hunting the elephant and other animals 
and in making weapons of war, 

UeXvKia — Hatchets. 

SKtirapita — Adzes. 

Mdxaipat — Swords . 

UoTijpia (TTpoyyv\a peyaKa — Drinking 

vessels ofbrassj large and round. 

Arjvdpiov oXlyov — A small quantity of denarii : 
for the use of merchants resident in the country. 

Oipos AaobiKrjvbs na'i 'iraXiKor oD noXvs — Wine, 
Laodikean, i.e. Syrian, from Laodike, (now Latakia) 
and Italian, but not much. " 

''EXttior ail ttoXv — Oil, but not much. 

^Apyupaipara Ka\ roTriKa pv$p^ 

KaTea-Kevairptmi — Gold and silver plate made ac- 
cording to the fashion of the country fpr the king. 

’Aj3oXXat — Cloaks for riding or for the camp. 

KavvaKai dTrXoI — ^Dresses simply made of skins 
with the hail’ or fur on. These two articles of dress 
are not of much value. 


nfke, Epideires, the Grove of Bumones, 
the Chase of Puthangelos, the Territoi’y of the 
Elephantophagoi, &c. The straits are called by 
Ptolemy D e i r e or D e re (i. e. the neck), a word 
which from its resemblance in sound to the Latin 
Dirao has sotahtimes been explained to mean 
the terrible.” (I. sv. 11 ; IV, vii. 9 ; VIII. 
xvi. 12). “ The Feriplus,” Vincent remarks, 

“makes no mention of Deirfi, but observes that 
the point of contraction is close to Abalites 
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Tliese articles are imported from lb© interior 
parts of Ariak5 : — 

liBtjpot 'IrStKif— Indian iron. 

2ro;wj/«x— Sharp blades. 

*Q66vi(iv t6 TrXcTVTfpor', 17 Xtyofionj itovaxu- 

— Monakhe,^^ Indian cotton cloth of ^eat width. 

Edyparffy^vat — Cotton for sinfEng. ^ 

II#pifiwpaTC“ Sashes or girdles. 

KrtwaCTi — Dresses of akin with the hair or fur on. 

MoXo;ctwi — ^ebs of cloth mallow-tinted. 

"SivBovts *o\tjai — nmalins in small qnantitj. 

Aajcror ;^wpdr<w)f — Gnnx-lac : 3rielding' Ijafce. 

The articlea locally produced for export are 
ivory, tortoise-sholl, and rhinoceros. Moat of 
ihe goods which enpply the market arrive any 
time from January to September^ — that is,, firom 
Tybi to Th6th- The host season, however, for 
ships from Egypt to put in hero is about the 
mouth of September. 

or the Ahalitik mart; it is from this mart that 
the coast of Africa falling down first to the South 
and curving afterwards towards the East is styled 
the Bay of Aualitds by Ptolemy, (IV. vii, 
10, 20, 27, 30, 39,) but in the Peripliis this name 
is confined to a hay immediately beyond the 
straits which D’Anvillo has likewise inserted in 
his map, but which I did not fully understand 
till I obtained Captain Cook’s chart and found it 
perfectly consistent with the PenplUs.’* It is the 
gulf of Tejureh or Zeyla. 


” Brace, TraveU, toI. III., p. 62.— J. B. 
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7. iFrom this hay the Arahian Gulf trends 
eastw^ard, and at Analites is contracted to 
its narrowest. At a distance of about 4000 
stadia (from AdouU), if you still sail along the 
.same coast, yon reach other marts of B a r b ar i a, 
called the marts beyond (the Straits), which occur 
in successive order, and which, though harbour- 
less, afford at certain seasons of the year good 
and safe anchorage. The first district yon come 
to is that called Analites, where the passage 
across the strait to the opposite point of Arabia 
is shortest. Here is a small port of trade, 
called, like the district, Analites, which 
can be approached only by little boats and rafts. 
The imports of this place are — 

'YaX^ Xt'0«o avjiniKTos — Flint glass of various 
sorts. 

[XuXoy] Aios7ro\iTtKijs ofopaKos — Juice of the sour 
grape of Diospolis. 

The tract of country extending from the Straits 
to Cape Aromata (now Guardafui) is called 
at the present day Adel. It is described by 
Strabo (XVI. iv. 14). who copies his account of it 
from Artemidoros. He mentions no emporium, 
nor any of the names which occur in the Peripliis 
except the haven of Daphnous. [Bandar Jfariyab, 
lat. 11“ 46' H., long. 50“ 38' E.] He suppfies 
however many particulars regarding the region 
which are left unnoticed by our author as having 
no reference to commerce— particulars, however, 
1 which prove that these parts which were resorted 
to in the times of the Ptolemies for elephant-hunt- 
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*I;idr«a ^ap^apiKa cvppixra yeyra/i/ifwi— Cloths 
of difforcnt kinds worn in Barbaria dressed by 
the fuller. 

Stros — Com. 

Olyos — ^Wino. 

Kacr<rir«poc oXiyos — A liitlo tin. 

The exports, which, aro Bometiines conveyed 
on rafts across the straits hy the Berbers 
themselves to 0 k S H s and H o n z a on the 
opposite coast, are— 

'Ap&para — Odoriferous gums. 

*EX«(^af *oXtyor — ^Ivory in small quantity. 

XrXui/77 — ^Tortoise-shell. 

^pvpva hia^tpovaa he t^p ciXXj;p— M yrrh 

in veiy small quantity, but of tho finest sort. 

Mdjcfjp— Maccr. 

Tho barbarians forming tho population of the 
place are rude and lawless men. 

ing were much better known to tho ancients than 
they woro till quite recently known to ourselves. 
Ptolemy gives nearly tho samo series of names 
(IV. vii. 9, 10) ns tho PerijjJiis, but with some dis- 
crepancies in tho matter of their distances which 
he does not so accurately state. His list is: B o r e, 
acity; A bal ibe s or Aualites, a mart; 3Iala6, 
axnart; Moundou or Mondou, a mart; 
Mondou, an island ; Mosnlon, a cape and a mart ; 
Kobe, a mart; Blephas, a mountain; Ak> 
kanai or Akannai, a mart; Aromata, a cape 
and a mart. 

The mart of Abal it es is represented by the 
modem Z oyla pat. II* 33' N., long. 43* 29' E., 
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8. Beyond Analites there is another mart, 
superior to it, called Mai a 6, at a distance 
by sea of 800 stadia. The anchorage is an 
open road, sheltered, however, by a cape protrud- 
ing eastward. The people are of a more peace- 
able disposition than their neighbours. The 
imports are such as have been already specified, 
with the addition of—' 

JlKetovev — ^Tunics in great quantity. 

Sdyot ’Apirivoj/TiKol ytyvafijitvoi kq! /Sc/Sappci^ot — 
Coarse cloahs (or blankets) manufactured at Arsi- 
noo, prepared by the fuller and dyed, 

MeXt«00a dXiya,— A few utensils made of copper 
fused with honoy. 

Sidtjpos — Iron, 

Arjvdptov ov no\{i -j^pvtrovvre Ka\ dpyvpovv — Specie, 
"—gold and silver, bub not much. 

The exports from this locality are — 

'S.p.ipva — ^Myrrh. 

Al^avos 6 mpartKos dX/yor — Frankincense which 
we call peratic, i.e. from beyond the straits, a little 
only, 

79 miles from the straits.] On the IST. shore of tho 
gulf are Abalib and Tejureh. Abalit is 43 nules 
from tho' straits, and Tejureh 27 miles from 
Abalit. This is the Zouileh of Ebn Haukal 
and the Z a 1 e g h of Idrisi. According to the 
PeriplUs it was near the straits, but Ptolemy 
has fixed it more correctly at the distance from 
them of 50 or 60 miles. 

(8) Mala 6 as a mart was much superior to 
Abalites, from which our author estimates its 
distance to be 800 stadia, though it is in reality 
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Katraia cK^riporipa — Cinnamon of a bard grain. 

Aouaico — ^Douaka (an inferior Hnd of cijmofno?;). 

K&yKapiOv — The gum (for fumigation) kangka^ 
won. ‘Dekamalli,* gum. 

Mdi:cip-— The spice waccr, which is carried to 
Arabia. 

"SafiaTa (nraptwf— Slaves, a few. 

9. Distant from M a 1 a 6 a two days’ sail is 
the trading port of Monndon, where ships 
find a safer anchorage by mooring at an island 
which lies very close to shore. The exports 
and imports are similar to those of the preced- 
ing marts, with the addition of tho fragrant gum 
called MolrotoUf a peculiar product of the place. 
The native traders here arc uncivilized in their 
manners. 

10. After KonndoUjif yon sail eastward 
as before for two or three days, there comes 

greater. From the description he gives of its 
situation it must be identified with Berbcrch 
pat. 10® 25' K., long. 45® I' E.]now tho moat 
considerable mart on this part of tho coast. 
Yin.ce.at nrroujcnas,ly places it between Zeyla and 
the straits. 

(91 Tho next mart after 3dala6 is M o u n d o u, 
which, as wo learn from Ptolemy, was also the 
name of an adjacent island— that which is now 
called Mcyec or Burnt-island Pat. 11° 12' N., 
long. 47® 17' E., 10 miles east of Bandar Jedid]. 

(10) At a distance beyond it of two or three 
days* sail occurs ilo s ulon, which is the name 
both of amart and of a promontory. It is mentioned 
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next Mosttllon, where it is diffionlt to anchor. 
It imports the same sorts of commodities as 
have been already mentioned, and also ntensUs 
of silver and others of iron bat not so many, 
and glass-ware. It exports a vast amount 
of cinnamon (whence it is a port requiring 
ships of heavy burden) and other fragrant 
and aromatic products, besides tortoise shell, 
but in no great quantity, and the incense 
called mohrotou inferior to that of Monndou, and 
frankincense brought from parts further dis- 


by Pliny (VI. 3-4), who says : “ Purfcher on is the 
bay of A b a 1 i t d 8, the island of Diodorus 
and other islands which are desert. On the main- 
land, which has also deserts, occur a town Gaza 
[Bandar Gazim, long. 49* 13' E.], the promontory 
and port of Mosylon, whence cinnamon is 
exported. Sesostris led bis army to this point 
and no further. Some writers place one town of 
Ethiopia beyond it, Baricaza, which lies on the 
coast. According to Juba the Atlantic Sea 
begins at the promontory of Mossjdou.” Juba 
evidently confounded this promontory with Gape 
Aromata, and Ptolemy, perhaps in consequence, 
makes its projection more considerable than it is. 
D’Anvillo and Gosselin thought Mossulon 
was situated near the promontory Mete, where 
is a river, called tho Soal, which they supposed 
preserved traces of the name of Mossulon. This 
position however cannot bo reconciled with the 
distances given in the Veriplus, which would lead 
us to look for it where Guosele is placed in tho 
h 
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tant, and ivory and myrrh thongli in small 
quantity. 

11. After leaving Mosnllon, and sailing 
past a place called Neiloptolemaios, and 
past Tapategfi and the Little Laurel-grove, 
you arc conducted in two days to Cape B 1 e- 

latest description given of this coast. Vincent on 
very inadequate grounds would identify it with 
Barbara or Berbera. piuller places it at Bondar 
Eartbe and Has Antarah, long. 49° 35' E.] 

(Ill After Mosnlon occurs Capo Elephant, 
at some distance beyond Noiloptolomoios, 
Tapategd, and the Little Laurel-grove. At the 
Capo is a river and the Great Laurel-grove called 
A ka D n a i. Strabo in his account of this coast 
mentions a Noilospotamia which however can 
hardly bo referred to this particular locality 
which pertains to tho region through which the 
Kliori or San Pedro 6ows, of which Idrisi (I. 45) 
thus writes : “ At two journeys’ distance from 
Markah in tho desert is a river which is subject 
to risings like the Kile and on the banks of which 
they sow dhorra.” Eegarding Cape Elephant 
Vincent says, " it is farmed, by o. tunnntnin. canapi- 
cuous in the Portuguese charts under the name 
of Monnt Eelix or Felles from tho native term 
libel Ell, literally, Mount Elephant. The cape 
[Rns Eilik, 800 ft. high, lat. 11° 57' N., long. 50» 
37' E.] is formed by the land jutting np to tho 
Korth from the direction of the coast which is 
nearly East and West, and from its northern- 
most point the land falls off again South-East to 
Rfis ’Asir — Cape Guardafun, the Aromata of the 
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phatit. Here is a stream called El e pli an. t 
River, andtlie Great Laurel-grove called Akau- 
nai, where, and where only, is produced the 
peratic frankincense. The supply is most ahun- 
dant, and it is of the very finest quality. 

12, After this, the coast now inclining to the 
south, succeeds the mart of A r 6 m a t a, and a 

ancients. We learn from Captain Saris, an Eng- 
lish navigator, that there is a river at Jibel Pil. 
In the year 1611 he stood into a bay or harbour 
there which he represents as having a safe 
entrance for three ships abreast : he adds also that 
several sorts of gums very sweet in burning were 
stiU purchased by the Indian ships from Cambay 
which touched hero for that purpose in their 
passage to Mocha.” The passage in the PeriplUs 
where those places are mentioned is very corrupt. 
Vincent, who regards the greater D a p h n 6 n 
(Laurel-grove) as a liver called A k a n n a i, says, 
“Neither place or distance is assigned to any 
of these names, but wo may well allot the rivers 
Daphnou and Elephant to tho synonymous town 
and cape ; and these may be represented by the 
modern Mete and Santa Pedro.” [hliiller places 
Elephas at Eas el Eil, long. 60® 37' E., and Akan- 
nat at Ulhlah Bandar, long. 50° 56' E., but they 
may he represented by Eas Ahileh, where a river 
enters through a lagoon in 11° 46', and Bonah 
a town with wells of good water in lat. 11° 68' N., 
long. 60° 5F E.] 

(12) We come now to tho great projection 
Gape Aromata, which is a continuation of Mount 
Elephant. It is called in Arabic Jerd Hafdn 
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blnff headland running onfc eastward which 
forms the termination of the Barbarine coast* 
The roadstead is an open one, and at certain 
seasons dangerons, as the place lies exposed to 

or Eas Asir ; in Idrisi, C a r f o u n a,, whence the 
name by which it is generally known. [The South 
point 11** 4(y is Has Shenarif or Jerd HafClu * 
the N. point 11® 61' is Eaa *Asir.] It formed 
the limit of the knowledge of this coast in the 
time of Strabo, by whom it is called ^Totou 
Keras or South Horn. Tt is described ns a 
veiy high bluff point and as perpendicular as if 
it were scarped. [Jerd Hafhn is 2500 feet high.] 
Tlie current comes round it out of the gulf with 
such violence that it is not to bo stemmed with- 
out a brisk wind, and during the South-T^^est 
Moiuoon, the moment you are past the Capo to 
the Korlh there is a stark calm with insufferable 
heat. The current below Jerd HafOn is noticed by 
the PeripUh as setting to the South, and is there 
perhaps equally subject to the change of the 
monsoon. With this account of the coast from 
the straits to the groat Cape may be compared 
that which has been given by Strabo, XVI. iv. 14 : 

From D e i r o the next country is that which 
bears aromatic plants. The first produces myrrh 
and belongs to the Ichthyophagi and 
Oreophagi. It bears also the persea, peach or 
Egyptian almond, and the Egyptian fig. Beyond is 
L 1 c h a, a hunting ground for elephants. Tliere 
are also in many places standing pools of rain- 
water. When these are dried up, the elephants 
with their trunks and tusks dig holes and find 
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the north ^ylnd. A coming storm gives warning 
of its approach by a peonliar prognostic^ for the 
sea turns turbid at the bottom and changes its 
colour. When this occurs, all hasten for refuge 

water. On this coast there are two very large 
lakes extending as far as the promontoiy Pytho- 
laus. One of them contains salt water and is 
called a sea; the other fresh water and is the 
haunt of hippopotami and crocodiles. On the 
margin grows the papyrus. The ibis is seen in 
the neighbourhood oi this place. Next is the 
country which produces frankincense ; it has a 
promontory and a temple with a grove of poplars. 
In the inland parts is a tract along the banks of a 
river bearing the name of I s i s, and another that 
of il u s, both of which produce myrrh and frank- 
incense. Also a lagoon filled with water from the 
mountains. Next the watch-post of the Lion and 
the port of Pythangelus. The next tract 
bears the false cassia. There are many tracts 
in succession on the sides of rivers on which 
frankincense grows, and rivers extending to the 
cinnamon country. The river which bounds this 
tract pi’oduces rushes (<p\ovs) in great abundance. 
Then follows another river and the port of 
D a p h u n s, and a valley called A p o 1 1 o’s which 
hears besides frankincense, myrrh and cinnamon. 
The latter is more abundant in places far in the 
interior. Next is the mountain Elephas, 'a 
mountain projecting into the sea and a creek ; then 
follows the largo harbour ofPsygmus, a water- 
ing place called that of Oynocophali and the 
last promontory of this coast Notu-oeras (or the 




to tho great protoontory called T a b a i, 'wbicb 
affords a secure sbelter. The imports into this 
marl are such as have been already mentioned ; 
while its products aro cinnamon, gizeir (^a finer' 
sort of cinnamon) f asuphd {an ordinary m/), 


Southern Horn). After doubling this cape towards 
the south wo have no more descriptions of harbours 
or places because nothing is known of the sea-coast 
beyond this point,** [Bohn’s Transl.] According 
to Gossolin, the Sontbom Horn corresponds with 
tho Southern Cape of Bandel-caus, where com- 
mences the desert coast of Ajan, the ancient 
Azania. 


According to the PeripHU Capo Aro mat a 
marked the termination of Barbaria and tho 
heginniug of Azania. Ptolemy however dis- 
tingalshes them differently, defining the former aa 
the interior and tho latter as tho sea-board of the 
region to which these names wore applied. 

The description of tho Eastern Coast of Africa 
which now follows is carried, as has been already 
noticed, as far as E h a p t a, a place about 6 degrees 
South of the Equator, but which Vincent places 
much farther South, identifying it with Kilwa. 

The places named on this line of coast are : 
a promontory called Tabai, a Khersonesos; 
O p 6 n e, a mart ; tho Little and the Great A p o- 
kopo; the Little and the Great Coast; the 
Dromoi or courses of Azania (first that of 
Serapion, then that of Nikon) ; a number of 
rivers ; a succession of anchorages, seven in num* 
her; theParalaoi islands; a strait or canal; 
the island ofMenonthias; and then Eh a p t a, 
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fragrant gams, magla, moto (an inferior cinna- 
mon), and. fiankincense, 

13.’ If,' on sailing from T a b a i, yon follow 
tbe coast of tbe peninsula formed by the pro~ 
montory, you are carried by tbe force of a strong 
current to another mart 400 stadia distant, called 
O p (5 n 4, which imports the commodities already 
mentioned, but produces most abundantly cin- 


beyond which, as the author conceived, the ocean 
curved round Africa until it mob and amalgamated 
with the Hesperian or Western Ocean. 

(13) Tnbai, to which the inhabitants of theGreat 
Cape fled for refuge on the approach of a storm, 
cannot, as Vincent and others have supposed, bo 
Cape Orfui, for it lay at too great a distance for 
the purpose. The projection is meant which the 
Arabs call Banna. [Or, Tabai may be identified 
with Has Shenarif, lat. 11° 40' H.] Tabai, Muller 
suggests, may be a corruption for Tabannai. 

“Prom the foreign term Banna,” he says, 
“ certain Greeks in the manner of their countrymen 
invented Banos orPanon or Band or Banoua 
Kdmd. Thus in Ptolemy (I. 17 nnd IV. 7) after 
Ardmata follows ,Bandn Kdme, which Mannert 
has identified with Benna. pSbor Banneh is a salt 
lake, with a village, inside Bas Ali Beshgel, lat. 11° O' 
H., long. 61° 9'E.] Stophenof Byzantium may bo 
compared, who speaks of P a n o s as a village on 
the B,ed Sea which is also called Pandn.” The 
conjecture, therefore, of Letronnius that Pandn 
Kdme derived its name from the large apes 
found there, called P A n e s, falls to the ground. 
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namon, spice, slaves of a veiy saperior 

sorb, chiefly for the Egyptian market, and tor- 
toise-shell of small size but in largo quantity 
and of the finest quality knoTra. 

14. Ships set sail from Egypt for all these 
ports beyond the straits about the month of 
Jnly — thatis, Epiphi. The same markets are 
also regularly supplied -with the products of 
places far beyond them — A r 5 a k 6 and B a r u- 
g a z a. These products are — 

STror — Corn. 

* Opv^a^^ — Rice. 

BavTvpov — Butter, i. o.^hL 

*EXatot» a-Tjaafitvov — Oil oi sCBamum. 

^0$6viOV jj re ftova;(q jcai rj craypaToy^wi— Fine 

Op on 6 TTos situated on the Son them shores 
of vrhat the Peripliis calls a Khersonese, which 
can only bo the projection now cjilled Ras 
Hafflu or Capo D’Orfui (lat. 10’ 25' N.}* 
Ptolemy (I. 17) gires the distance of Opone 
from Pan on Kdm 6 at a 6 days’ journey, from 
which according to the Periphls it was only 
400 stadia distant. That the text of Ptolemy is 
hero corrupt cannot 6c doubted, for in Zu's tables 
the distance between the two places is not far from 
that which is given in tho PeripUh. Probably, 
as Muller conjectures, he wroto 6h6v r^pipat (n day’s 
journey) which was converted into oSti* f}p(p. g (a 
six-days’ journey). 

(14) At this harbour is introduced the mention 
of the voyage which was annually made between 

** From tlio Tamil nrisi. rice deprived of the hast. — 
CaldxcclL 
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'cottoti called MonahhS, and a coarse kind for 
stuffing called Sagmatogene. 

Jltpi^&HaTa — Sashes or girdles. 

MeXt rh Kokaptivov t 6 "kfyopevov ertjK^apt. — Tho 
honey of a reed, called sagar. 

Some traders undertake voyages for this 
commerce expressly, while others, as. they sail 
along the coast we are describing, exchange 
their cargoes for such others as they can procure. 
There is no king who reigns paramount over all 
this region, bub each separate seat of trade is 
ruled by an independent despot of its own. 

15. After 0 p 6 n 5, the coast now trendiug 
more to tho south, you come first to what are 
called tho little and the great A p o k o p a (or 
Bluffs) of A z a n i a, where there are no har- 

the coast of India and Africa in days previous to 
the appearance of the Greeks on the Indian Ocean, 
which has already been referred to. 

(IS) After leaving O p 6 n e the coast first runs 
due south, then bends to the south-west, and here 
begins the coast which is called the Little and the 
Great Apokopa or Bluffs of A z a n i a, tho 
voyage along which occupies six days. This rooty 
coast, as we learn from recent explorations, begins 
atB&sMabber [about lat. 9“ 25' N.], which is 
'between7 0 and 80 miles distant from Has HafOn and 
extends only toBfi s-ul-K h e i 1 [about lat. 7° 45' 
N.], which is distant from Bfts Mabber about HO 
miles or a voyage of three or four days only. The 
length of 'this rocky coast (called H az i n e hy the 
Arabs) is therefore much exaggerated in the Veri- 
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bonrs, but only roads in which ships can conrc- 
niently anchor. The navigation of this coast, 
the direction of which is now to the south- 
west, occupies six days. Then follow the Little 
Coast and the Great Coast, occupying other six 
days, when in due order succeed the I) ro m o i 

phh, From this error we may infer that our author, 
who was u very careful observer,hadiiot personally 
visited this coast, Ptolemy, in opposition to Mari- 
nos as well as the Veriplus, recognizes but one 
A p 0 k 0 p n, which ho speaks of as a hay, Muller 
concludes au elaborate note regarding the Apo- 
k o p a by the following quotation from the work of 
Owen, who made the exploration already referred to. 

It is strange that the descriptive term H a z i n e 
should have produced the names Ajan, Azan 
and A z a n i a in many maps and charts^ as the 
country never had any other appellation than 
Barra SomAli or the land oftho 
a people who have never yet been collected under 
one government, and whose limits of subjection 
are only within bow-shofc of individual chiefs. 
The coast of Africa from the Red Sea to the river 
duba is inhabited by the tribe called Somaii. 
They are a mild people of pastoral habits and 
confined entirely to tlio coast ; the whole of the 
interior being ocenpied by an untameable tribe of 
savages called Gall a.” 

The coast which follows the A p o k t> p a, called 
the Little and the Great Aigialos or Coast, 
is 60 desolate that, as Vincent remarks, not a 
name occurs on it, neither is there an anchorage 
noticed, nor the least trace of commerce to^ be 
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(or Courses) of Azania, the one going 
by the name of SarapiSn, and the other 
by that of N i k a n. Proceeding thence, you 
pass the mouths of numerous rivers, and a suc- 
cession of other roadsteads lying apart one 
from another a day’s distance either by sea or by 

found. Yet it is of great extent — six days’ 
voyage according to the Periplus, but, according 
to Pfcoletoy, Tfho is here more correct, a voyage of 
eight days, for, as we have seen, the Periplus has 
unduly extended the Apokopato the South. 

Next follow the D r o m o i or Courses of 
Azania, the first called that of Serapion 
and the other that of Nikon. Ptolemy inter- 
poses a bay between the Great Coast and the port 
of S e r a p i 0 n, on which he states there was 
an emporium called Essina — a day’s sail dis- 
tant from that port. Essina, it would therefore 
appear, must have been somewhoro near where 
Makdashh [Magadoxo, lat. 2° 3' N.jwas built 
by the Arabs .somewhere in the eighth century a.b. 
The station called that of N i k 6 n in the Periplus 
appears in Ptolemy as the mart of T o n i k e. 
These names are not, as some have supposed, of 
Greek origin, but distortions of the native appel- 
lations of the places into names familiar to Greek 
ears. That the Greeks had founded any settle- 
ments here is altogether improbable. At the 
time when the Periplus was written all the trade 
of these parts was in the hands of the Arabs of 
M 0 uz a. The port of Serapion may be 
placed at a promontory which occurs in 1’ 10' 
of N. lat. From this, T o n i k e, according to 
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fend. There are seven of them altogether, and 
they reach on to the P n r a 1 a o i islands and the 
narraiv strait called the Canal, beyond which, 
where the coast changes its direction from south- 
west slightly more to sonth, yon are condaoted 
Py a voyage of two days and t wo nights toM o- 

the tobies of Ptolemy, was distant 45', and its 
position must therefore have agreed with that of 
Torre or Torra of onr modem maps. 

Kelt occurs a snecession of rivers and road- 
steads, seven in nnmber, which being passed we 
are conducted to the P a r a 1 a ii n Islands, and 
what IS called a canal or channel tfit&pv^. These 
islands arc not mentioned elsewhere. They can 
readily be identided with the two called M a n d a 
and L a m 0 n, which are situate at tho months of 
largo rivers, and are separated from.the mainland 
and from each other by a narrow channel. Vin- 
cent would assign a Greek origin to tho name of 
these islands. “With a very slight alteration,” 
he says, "oftho reading, the Puralian Islands 
(Hap 4X.OC, momie firs,-) are the islands of the 
lery Ocean, and nothing seems more consonant 
to rtoson than fora Greek to apply the name of 
the Piery Ocean to a spot which was the centre 
of the Torrid Zono and subject to the perpendi- 
cular rays of an equmoctial snu.” [Tho Juba 
glands run along the coast from Juba to about 
^ 

Beyond these islands occurs, after a voyage 
of two days and two nights, the island of Me- 
nonthiasor Menonthosias, which it has 
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n o u 1 1 i a B, an island stretcbing towards sunset, 
and distant from tlie mainland about 300 stadia. 
It is low-lying and woody, lias rivers, and a 
vast variefy of birds, and yields tbe mountain 
tortoise, but it bas no wild beasts at all, except 
only crocodiles, which, however, are quito 

been found ditficnlt to identify with any certainty. 

“ It is,” says Vincent , the Biienediommenouthesias 
of the Periplils, a term egi*egiously strange and 
corrupted, but out of which the commentators 
unanimously collect Menoothias, whatever may be 
the fate of the remaining syllables. That this lle- 
noothias,” he continues, “ must have been one of 
the Zangibar islands is indubitable; for the dis- 
tance from the coast of all three, Pemba, Zangibar, 
and Momda, affords a character which is indelible; 
a character applicable to no other island from 
Guardafui to Madagascar.” He then identifies 
it w'ith the island of Zangibar, lat. 6'’ 5' S.,in pre- 
ference to Pemba, 5° 6' S., which lay too far out 
of the course, and in preference to Momfia, 7° Sff 
S. (though more doubtfully), because of its being 
by no means conspicuous, whereas Zangibar was 
so prominent and obvious above the other two, 
that it might well attract the particular attention 
of navigators, and its distance from the mainland 
is at the same time so nearly in accordance with 
that given in the Peripliis as to counterbalance all 
other objections. A writer in Smith's Classical 
Geapraphy, who seems to have overlooked the in- 
dications of the distances both of Ptolemy and the 
Periplus, assigns it a position much further to the 
north than is reconcilable with these distances. 
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liarmless. The boats are here teade of planks 
sewn together attached to a keel formed of a 
single log of wood, and those are nsed for fishing 
and for catching turtle. This is also caught in 
another mode, peculiar to the island, hy lower- 
ing wicker-baskets instead of nets, and filing 

He places it about a degree south from the mouth 
of the River Juba or Govind, just where an open- 
ing in the coral-reefs is now found. " The coast- 
ing voyage,” ha says, “steering S.W., reached the 
island on the east aide — a proof that it was close 
to the main. . . . It is true the navigator 
says it was 300 stadia from the mainland ; but as 
there is no reason to suppose that he surveyed 
the island, this distance mnst be taken to signify 
the estimntod width of the northern inlet separat- 
ing the island from the main, and this estimate 
is probably much exaggerated. The mode of 
fishing with baskets is still practised in the Juba 
islands and along this coast. The formation of 
the coast of E. Africa in these latitudes — where 
the hills or downs upon the coast are all formed 
of a coral conglomerate comprising fragments 
of madrepore, shell and sand, renders it likely 
that the island which was close to the main 16 or 
17 centuries ago, should now be united to it. 
Granting this theory of gradual transformation of 
the coast-line, the Menouthias of the Periplfis 
may be supposed to have stood in what is now 
the rich garden-land of S h a m b a, where the 
rivers carrying down mud to mingle with the 
marine deposit of coral drift covered the choked- 
np estuary with a rich soil.” 
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ttem against the months of the cavernous 
rocks which lie out in the sea confronting the 
beach. 

16. At the distance' of a two days’ sail from 
this island lies the last of the marts of Az'ania, 
called R h a p t a, a name which it derives 
from the sewn boats just mentioned. Ivory is 
procured here in the greatest abundance, and 
also turtle. The indigenous inhabitants are 

The island is said in the Periplus to extend 
towards the "West, but this does not hold good 
either in the case of Zangibar or any other island 
in this part of the coast. Indeed there is no one 
of them in which at the present day all the 
characteristics ofMenouthias are found com- 
bined. M 0 m fi a, for instance, which resembles 
it Somewhat in name, and which, as modem 
travellers tell us, is almost entirely occupied with 
birds and covered with their dung, does not 
possess any streams of water. These are found 
in Zangibar. The author may perhaps have con- 
fusedly blended together the accounts he had 
received from his Arab informants. 

(16) We arrive next and finally at Rhapta, the 
last emporium on the coast known to the author. 
Ptolemy mentions not only a city of this name, 
but also a river and a promontory. The name 
is Greek (from pdTrreiv, to sew), and was applied 
to the place hecanso the vessels there in use 
were raised from bottoms consisting of single 
trnnks of trees by the addition of planks which 
were sewn together with the fibi'es of the cocoa. 
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men of huge stature, wlio lire apart from each 
other, every man mling like a lord kis own 
domain. The whole territory is governed by 
the despot of Mophnritis, becanse the 
sovereignty over it, by some right of old standing, 
is vested in tho kingdom of what is called tho 
First Arabia. Tho merchants of H o n z a farm 
its revonnes from the king, and employ in trading 
with it a great many ships of heavy bnrden, 
on board of which they have Arabian command- 
ers and factors who are intimately acquainted 
with the natives and have contracted marriage 

"It is a singolar fact,” as Vincent remarks, "that 
this peculiarity should bo one of the first objects 
which attracted tho attention of tho Portngueso 
upon their reaching this coast. They saw them 
first at Mozambique, where they were called 
Almeidat, but the principal notice of them in 
most of their writers is generally stated at 
Kilwa, tho very spot which wo have supposed to 
receive its name from vessels of tho samo con- 
struction. ” Vincent has been led from this coinci- 
dence to identify Bhapta with Kilwa [lot. 8* 60' S. j. 
Muller however would place it not so far south, 
but somewhere in tho Bay of Zangibar. Tho 
promontory of Uh a p t a m, ho judges from the 
indications of the Peripine to be the projection 
which closes the bay in which lies the island of 
Zangibar, and which is now known as Moinano- 
k a 1 0 or Point Pouna, lat. 7° S. The parts beyond 
this were unknown, and the southern coast of 
Africa, it was accordingly thought by the ancient 
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with them, and know their language and the 
navigation of the coast. 

17. The articles imported into these marts 
are principally javelins manufactured at Mouza, 
hatchets, knives, awls, and crown glass of various 
sorts, to which must be added com and wine 
in no small quantity landed at particular ports, 
not for sale, but to entertain and thereby con- 
ciliate the barbarians. The articles which these 
places export are ivory, in great abundance 
but of inferior quality to that obtained at 
Adouli, rhinoceros, and tortoise-shell of fine 
quality, second only to the Indian, and a little 
nauplius. 

geographers, began here. Another cape however 
is mentioned by Ptolemy remoter than Ehaptum 
and called Prasum (that is the Green Capo) 
which may perhaps be Gape Delgado, which is 
noted for its luxuriant vegetation. The same author 
calls the people of E h a p t a, the Rhapsioi 
Aithiopes. They are described in the PeripMs 
as men of lofty stature, and this is still a oharac- 
teristic of the Africans of this coast. The 
E h a p B i i were, in the days of our author, subject 
to the people of Mouza in Arabia just as their 
descendants are at the present day subject to the 
Saltan of Maskat. Their commerce moreover still 
maintains jts ancient characteristics. It is the 
African who still builds and mans the ships while 
the Arab is the navigator and supercargo. The 
ivory is stUl of inferior quality, and the turtle ia 
still captured at certain parts of the coast. 

3 
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18. Those marts, we may say, are uhont the 
last on the coast of A z a n i a — the coast, that is, 
which is on your right as you sail south from 
Beronjke. For beyond these parts an oceam 
hitherto unexplored, curves round towards sun- 
set, and, stretching along the southern ex- 
tremities of Ethiopia, Libya, and Africa, amalga- 
mates with the Western Sea. 

1 9. To the left, again, of B e r e n i k 6, if you 

(18, 19) Our author liaving thus dcsoribod the 
African coast as far southward ns it was known on 
its Eastern side, reverts toBcronikd andenters 
at once on a narrative of tho second Voyage — that 
which was made thence across the Northern head 
of tho gulfand along the coast of Arabia to ‘the em- 
porium of M 0 u z a near the Straits. Tho course 
is first northward, and theparts about Boronikfi 
as you boar away lie thoreforo now on your loft hand . 
Having touched at Jly 0 8 Hormoa the course 
on leaving it is shaped eastward across the gulf by 
tho promontoiy Pharan, ondLonkoKome*” 
is reached after three or four days’ sailing. This 
was a port in tho kingdom of tho Nabathmans 
(tho Kebaioth of Scripture), situated perhaps near 
tho mouth of the Elanitic Gulf or eastern arm of 
the Rod Sea, now called the Gulf of Akabah. 
Much difference of opinion has prevailed ns to 
its exact position, since tho encroachment of tho 
land upon tho sea has muoli altered the line of 
coast here. Mannert identified it with the modern 
Yen bo flat. 21'’ 5' N., long. 38’ 3' B., the port 


Meaning ivhite village. 
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sail eastward frona M y o s-H o r m o s across tlie 
adjacent gulf for two days, or perhaps three, you 
aiTive at a place having a port and a fortress 
which is called Lenkd Kome, and forming the 
point of communication with Petra, the residence 
ofMalikhas, the king of the Nahatmans. It 
ranks as an emporium of trade, since small 
vessels come to it laden with merchandize from 
Arabia; and hence an officer is depnted to 

of Medina], Gosselin with M o w i 1 a h pat. 27“ 
38" N.ilong. 35° 28' E.,] Vincent withEynounnh 
Pat. 28“ 3' N., long. 35“ 13' E.-the Onne of 
Ptolemy], Eoichhard with IstabclAntai, and 
Biippel with W e 3 h Pat. 26'’ 13' N., long. 36“ 
27' E]. Miillcr prefers the opinion held by Bochart, 
D’Anville, Quatremere, Moel des Vergers, and 
Ritter, who agree in placing it at the port called 
Hauara pat. 24“ 59' hT., long. 37’ 16' E.) men- 
tioned by Idrisi (I. p. 332), who describes it ns a 
village inhabited by merchants carrying on a con- 
siderable trade in earthen vases manufactured at 
a clay-pit in their neighbourhood. Eear it lies 
the island of H a s s a n i [lat. 24“ 59' IST., long. 
37’ 3' E.], which, as Wellsted reports, is con- 
spicuous from its white appeoranco. L 0 n k e 
K 6 m 0 is mentioned by various ancient authors, 
as for instance Strabo, who, in a passage where- 
in he recounts the misfortunes which bcfel the 
expedition which Aelius led into Mabathnea, 
.speaks of the place as a large mart to which and 
from" which the camel traders travel with ease 
and in safety from Pe tra and back to Petra 
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collect tlie duties which are levied on imports 
at the rate of twenty-five per cent, of their 
value, and also a centurion who commands the 
garrison by which the place is protected. 

20. Beyond this mart, and quite eontiguons 
to it, is the realm of Arabia, which stretches to a 
great distance along the coast of the Red Sea. 
It is inhabited by various tribes, some speaking 
the same language vrith a certain degree of 

with BO largo a body of mon and camels as to 
differ in no respect from an army. 

The merchandize thus conveyed from L e u k e 
Komo to Petra was passed on to B h i- 
uokolourn in Palestine near Egypt, and 
thence to other nations, but in his own time the 
greater part was transported by the Nile to 
Alexandria. It was brought down from India 
and Arabia toMyos Hormos, whence it was 
first conveyed on earools to If o p t o s and thence 
by the Nile to Alexandria. The Nabathaean 
king, at the time when our author visitedLeuke 
K 6 m A was, as ho colls us, MalikhaB,n name 
which means ‘ king.' Two Petraean sovereigns so 
called arementionod by Josdphos,of whom the latter 
was contemporary with Herod. Iho Malikhas of 
the Feriplui is howerer not mentioned in any other 
work. The Nabathaean kingdom was subverted 
in the time ofTrajan, A.n. 105, asweleamfrom Dio 
Cassias (cap. Ixviii. 14), and from Entropins 
(viii.2,9), and from Ammianus Marcellinus (xiv. 8). 

(20) Atnogreatdistance from LoukoKomd 
the Nabathaean realm terminates and Arabia 
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uniformity, and otliers a language totally diflei'- 
ent. Here also,' as on the ojyjyosiie continent, tlie 
sea-board is occupied by I k h t b y o p b a g o i, 
wbo lire in dispersed buts ; while the men of the 
interior live either in villages, or where pasture 
can be found, and are an evil race of men, 
speaking two different languages. If a vessel 
is driven from her course upon this shore she 
is plundered, and if wrecked the crew on 
esoapiug to land are reduced to slavery. Por 
this reason they are treated as enemies and cap- 
tured by the chiefs and kings of Arabia. They 
are called Kanraitai. Altogether, therefore, 
the navigation of this part of the Arabian coast 
is very dangei'ous : for, apart from the harharity 
<if its people, it has neither harbours nor good 
roadsteads, and it is foul with breakeis, and 
girdled with rocks which render it inaccessible. 
For this reason when sailing south we stand off 


begins. The coast is here desciibed as most dis- 
mal, and as in every way dangerous to navigation. 
The inhabitants at the same time are barbarian.^, 
destitute of all humanity, who scruple not to 
attack and plunder wrecked ships and to make 
slaves of their crows if they escaped to land. Tlie 
mariner therefore, .shunned these Inhospitable 
shores,- and standing well out to sea, sailed down 
the middle of the gulf. The tribe here spoken of 
was that perhaps which is represented by the 
H u t e m i of the present day, and the const be- 
longed to the part of Arabia now called H e j i d. 
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from a shore in every way bo dreadfal, and 
keep onr conrse down the middle of the gulf, 
straining onr utmost to reach the more civilized 
part of Arahin, which begins at Burnt Island. 
Prom this onward the people are under a regu- 
lar government, and, as their country is pastoral, 
they keep herds of cattle and camels. 

21. Beyond this tract, and on the shore of a 
bay which occurs at the termination of the left 
(or east) side of the gulf, is M o n z a, an estab- 
lished and notable mart of trade, at a distance 

A more civilized region begins at an island 
called Burnt island, which answers to the modern 
Zeb&yrr [about Int. 16“ 6' N., long. 42° 12' E.], 
an island which was till recently volcanic. 

(21) Beyond this is the' great emporium colled 
M 0 uz a, [Int. 13“43'N.,long. 43° 5' 14" E.) situated 
in a bay nearthe termination of the Gulf, and at a 
distance from Borenikoof 12,000 stadia. Here 
thepopulationconsistsalmost entirely of merchants 
and mariners, and the place is in the highest degree 
commercial. Tho commodities of the country are 
rich Slid samemas (tboagh this is deaied by 
Pliny), and there is a great traffic in Indian 
articles brought from Barngaza (Bharooh). 
This port, once the most celebrated and most fre- 
quented in Yemen, is now the village Musa about 
twenty -five miles north from Mokhfi, which has 
replaced it as, a port, tho foundation of which dates 
back no more than 400 years ago. “ Twenty miles 
inland from Mokha,”BayB Vincent, “ Niebuhr dis- 
covered a Musa still existing, which be with great 
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6outli from BerenlkS of not more than 12,000 
stadia. The whole place is full of Arabian ship- 
masters and common sailors, and is absorbed 
in the pursuits of commerce, for with ships of its 
own fitting out, it trades with the marts beyond 
the Straits on the opposite coast, and also with 
Barugaza. 

. 22. Abovethisa threodays’ joarneyofFliesthe 
city of S a u in the district called M o ph a- 
ritis. Itistho residence of ICh olaibos,the 
despot of that country. 

probability supposes to bo the ancient mart now 
carried inland to this distance by the recession of 
the coast.” [He must have confounded it with 
JebelMusa, duo en.st of Mokha, at tho com- 
menceroont of the mountain country.] It is a 
mere village badly built. Its water is good, and 
is said to be drunk by the wealthier inhabitants 
of Mokhfir. Bochart identified Monza with the 
M e s h a mentioned by Moses. 

(22) The Feriplils notices two cities that lay 
inland from M o u z a— the Ist S a u e, the Save 
of Pliny (YI. xxvi., Ifit), and also of Ptolemy 
(YI. vii.jp. 411), who places it at a distance of 
fiOO stadia S. E. of Mo uza. Tho position and 
distance direct us to the city of T aae s, which lies 
nearamountain called Saber. Sane belongedto a 
districtcalled MapharitisorMophareites, 
a name which appears to survive in the modem 
M h a r.r a s, which designates a mountain lying 
H.E.-fromTaaes. ItwasrulcdbyKholaibos 
.(Arabic^-— Khaleb), whom our author calls a tyrant, 
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23. A journey of nine days more conducts us 
to S a p li a r, llic metropolis ofK h a r i b a e 1, the 
rigbtful sovereign of two contiguous tribes, the 
Ilomeritcs and tbo Sabaitai, and, by 
means of frequent embassies and presents, the 
friend of the Emperors. 

and \7Uo Tvas tliercforc probably a Sheikh -sYbo had 
revolted from his laurfiil chief, and established 
himself as an independent ruler. 

(23) TIic other cit}' w.as S a p h a r, the metro- 
polis of the Homcritai, t.c. the H imnry i — 
tlio Arabs of Yemen, whoso power was widely 
extended, nob only in Yemen hub in distant 
countries both to the East and West. Sapbar is 
called S a p p b a r byPtolemy (VI. vli.), who places 
ibin 1 lat. Philostorgios c.aUs it Tapharon, 
and Stephen ofByzantium Tarpharn. It is now 
I) h af a r or Daoffar or Zaphar. In Edrisi (I. p. 
148) it appears as D h o fa r, and he thus writes of 
it : — “ It is the capital of the district Jahsseb. It 
was formerly ouo of the greatest and most famous 
of cities. Tlie kings of Temen made it their 
residence, and there was to bo seen the palace of 
Zoidan. Tlioso structures arc now in ruins, and 
the population has been much decreased, never- 
theless the inhabiianfcs have preserved some 
remnants of their ancient riches.” The ruins 
of the city and palaco still exist in the neigh- 
bourhood of J c r i m, which Kiebuhr places 
in 14" 30' If. lot. The distance from Saufi to 
S ap h a r in the Peripliis is a nine days’ jonmoy. 
Niebuhr accomplished it however in six. Perhaps, 
as Miiller suggests, the ninedajs’ journey is from 
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24, The raavfc of M o n 2 a has no harbour, but 
its sea is smooth, and the anchorage good, owing 
to the sandy nature of the bottom. The com- 
modities which it imports are — 

Tlop4>vpa, Std^o/jor Kat — Tnrple cloth, fine 

and ordinary. 

'I/tarKT/iit ’Apa^iKbs drrXovr koI 6 

KOivds ical cncoTovXaror koI bii'^pvtros — Garments 
made up in the Arabian fashion, some plain and 
common, and Others wrought in needlework and 
inwoven with gold. 

Kpdicor'-Saffron. 

Kvntpoi — The aromatic rush "Kyperos. (Tur- 
meric P) 

'oBoviov — Muslins. 

’^AjSdXXai — Cloaks. 

A&SiKff ov TToXha'ii &7r\oi re Kat etrSmoi — Quilts, in 
small quantity, some plain, others adapted to the 
fashion of the country. 

Zuvai o-Kiural — Sashes of various shades of colour. 

Mvpov ptirptov — Perfumes, a moderate quantity. 

Xpijpa Uavhu — Specie as much ns is required. 

Oivos — Wine. 

Stror oj TToXur — Corn, hut not much. 

Monza to Saphar. The sovereign of Saphar 
is called by our author KharibacI, a name 
which is not found among tho Himyaritic kings 
known from other sources. In Ptolemy the 
region is called Elisaron, from a king bearing 
that name. 

(24) Adjacent to the Homeritai, and subject 

to them when tho Feripl&s was written, were tho 

Sabaeans, so famous in antiquity for tbeir wealth, 
Jc 
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The country prodnces a little wheat and a 
great abundance of wine. Both the king and 
the despot above mentioned receive presents 
consisting of horses, pack-saddle mules, gold 
plate, silvorplato embossed, robes of great value, 
and utensils of brass. Monza exports its 
own local products — myrrh of the finest quality 
that has oozed in drops from the trees, both the 
Gabineau and Mincean kinds; white marhle (or 
alabaster), in addition to commodities brought 
from the other side of the Gulf, all such as wore 
enumerated atAdouli. Themost favourable 
season for makinga voyage to Monzais themonth 
of September, — that is Thotb, — but there is 
nothing to prevent it being made earlier. 

23. If on proceeding from Monza yon sail 
by the coast for about a distance of 800 stadia, 

Inxuiy and magnificence. Their country, the 
Sheba of Scripture, was noted as the land of 
frankincense. Their power at one time extended 
far and wide, but in the days of our author they 
wore subject to the Homerites ruled over by 
Kharibael, who was assiduous in courting the 
friendship of Eome. 

(25) At a distance of 300 stadia beyond Monza 
we reach the straits where the shores of Arabia 
and Africa advance so near to each other that the 
passage between them has only, according to the 
Periplus, a width of 60 stadia, or miles. In the 
midst of the passage lies the island of D i o- 
d or o B (now Perim), which is about miles long 
by 2 broad, and rises 230 feet above the level of the 
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there occurs, where the Arabian mainland and 
the opposite coast of Barbaria at Aua- 
1 X t d s now approach each othier, a channel of no 
great length w^hicb contracts the sea and encloses 
it within narrow bounds. This is 60 stadia wide, 
and in crossing it you. come midway upon the 
island of D i o d 6 r o s, to which it is owing that 
the passage of the straits is in its neighbourhood 
exposed to violent winds which blow down 
feom the adjacent mountains. There is situate 
upon the shore of the straits an Arabian village 
subject to the same ruler (as Monza), 0 k 6 li s 
by name, which is not so much a mart of com- 
merce as a place for anchorage and supplying 
water, and where those who are bound for the 
interior first land and halt to refresh themselves. 

sea. The straits, according to Moresby, are 14|- 
geographical miles wide at the entrance between 
Bab-el-Mandab Cape (near which is Perim) and 
the opposite point or volcanic peak called Ji b e 1 
S i i a n. The larger of the two entrances is 11 miles 
wide, and the other only 1^-. Strabo, Agathemeros, 
and Pliny all agree with the 'PeripMs in giving 60 
stadia as the breadth of the straits. The first 
passage of those dreaded straits was regarded as 
a great achievement, and was naturally ascribed 
to Sesostris as the voyage though the straits of 
Kalpd was ascribed to Herakles. 

Situated on the shores of the straits was 
a place called Okdlis. This was not a 
mart of commerce, but merely a bay with 
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26. Beyond OkS lie, tto sea again widening 
out towards the east, and gradnaliy expanding 
into the open main, there lies, at ahont the dis- 
tance of 1,200 stadia, EndaimOnArabia, 
a maritime village subject to that kingdom of 
whiohKhariba61 is sovereign — a place with good 
anchorage, and supplied with sweeter and better 
water than that of OkSlis, and standing at 
the entrance of a bay where the land begins to 

good anchorage and well supplied with water. 
It is identical with the modem Gballa or 
Celia, which has a bay inimedialoly within the 
straits. Strabo following Artemidoros notes here 
a promontory caUod Akila. Pliny (VI. xxxii. 1S7) 
mentions an emporium of the same name “ex 
qno in Indiam navigatnr.” In xivi., 104 of the 
same Book ho says : “ Indos petentibns ntilis- 
siniuin oatabOoeli egredi.” Ptolemy mentions 
aPsendokolis, which ho places at the dis- 
tance of half a degree from the emporium of 
Okelis. 

(20) At a distance beyond Ok 61 is of 1,200 
stadia is the port of Bn da i m on Arab i a, which 
beyond doubt corresponds to 'Aden, [lat. 12» 
45^ N., long. 45° 21' E.j now so well-knotvn as 
the great packet station between Suez and India. 
The opinion held by.some that Aden is tho Eden 
mentioned by the Prophet Ezekiel (iivii. 23) is 
opposed by Bitter and 'Winer. It is not mention- 
ed by Pliny, though it has been erroneously 
held that the A 1 1 a n a o, which he mentions 
in the following passage, was Aden. “Homnae 
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retire inwards. It was called Endaimon (‘ ricli 
and prosperons’), because in bygone days, when 
the mercbants from India did not proceed 
io Egypt, and tbose from Egypt did not venture 
to cross over to tbe marts fm’Lber east, but both 
came only as far {is tbis oily, it formed tbe com- 
mon centre of ibeir commerce, as Alexandria 
receives tbe wares wbicb pass to and fro 
between Egypt and tbe ports of tbe Mediter- 

et Attanae (v. 1. Atbanno) qnm nunc oppida 
maxime colebrari a' Persico mari negotiatores 
dicunt.” (vi. 32.) Ptolemy, who calls it simply 
Arabia, speaks of it as an emporium, and places 
afeer it at the distance of a degree and a half 
Melan Horos, or Black Hill, 17 miles from 
the coast, which is in long. 46° 69' E. The place, 
as the Perij)l4s informs us, received the name 
of Eudaimon from the great prosperity and 
wealth which it derived from being the great 
entrepot of the trade between India and Eg3'pb. 
It was in decay when that work was wi'itten, but 
even in the time of Ptolemy had begun to show 
symptoms of returning prosperity, and in the time 
of Constantine it was known as the * Roman Em- 
porium,’ and had alibost regained its former con- 
sequenoe, as is gathered from a passage in the 
works of the ecclesiastical historian Philos torgios. 
It is thus spoken of by Edrisi (I. p. 51) : “’Aden 
is a small town, but renowned for its seaport 
whence ships depart that are destined for Sind, 
India, and China.” In the middle ages it became 
again the centre of the trade between India and 
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ranean. Now, however, it lies in ruins, the 
Emperor having destroyed it not long before 
onr own times. 

27. ToBn dfiim 6n Arabia at once suc- 
ceeds a great length of coast and a bay extend- 
ing 2,000 stadia or more, inhabited by nomadic 
tribes and Ikhthyophagoi settled in villages. 
On doubling a cape which projects from it you 
come to another trading seaport, Kan 6, which 

the Bed Sea, and thus regained that wonderful 
prosperity which in the outset had given it its 
name. In this flourishing condition it was found 
by Marco Polo, whose account of its wealth, 
power and influence is, as Vincent remarks, 
almost as magnificent as that which Agatharkhidds 
attributed to the Sabasans in the time of the 
Ptolemies, when the trade was carried on in the 
same manner. Agatharkhidds does not however 
mention the place by name, but it was probably 
the city which he describes without naming it as 
lying on thoTThitoSea without the slrails, whenee, 
he says, the Sabmans sent out colonies or fiictories 
into India, and whera tha fleets item Persia, 
Kormania and the Indns arrived. The name of 
Aden is supposed to be a corruption from 
Endaimon. 

(27) The coast beyond Aden is possessed partly 
by wandering tribes, and partly by tribes settled 
in villages which subsist on fish. Here occurs a 
bay — that now called Ghubhet-al-Kamar, which 
extends upwards of 2,000 stadia, and ends in a 
promontory — that now called Eds-td-Asidah or 
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is sulgectto Elea z os, long of tlie incense 
country. Two barren islands lie opposite to it, 
120 stadia off — one called Ornedn, and the 
other Tronllas. At some distance inland 
from Kan^is Sabbath a, the principal city 
of the district, where the long resides. At 
Kane is collected all the incense that is pro- 
duced in the country, this being conveyed to it 
partly on camels, and partly hy sea on floats 

B&-l.Mf [lat. 13° 58' N., long 48° 9' S.— a capo 
with a hill near the fishing village of Qillah], 
Beyond this lies another great mart called K a n d. 
It is mentioned by Pliny, and also by Ptolemy, 
who assigns it a position in agreement with the 
indications given in the PeriphJe. It has been 
identified with the port now called Hisn Ghorfib 
Pat. 14° 0' N. long. 48° 19' E.]. Hot far from this 
is an island called Halani, which answers to the 
Tronllas of our author. Further south is an- 
other island, which is called by the natives of the 
adjacent coast Sikkah, but by sailors Jibtis. 
This is covered with the dung of birds which in 
countless multitude.s have always frequented it, 
and may be therefore identified with the 0 r n e 6 n 
of the FeriplUs. Kano was subject to EleazoSjthe 
king of the Frankincense Country, who resided at 
d a b b a t h a, or as it is called by Pliny (VI. srxii. 
155) Sabot a, the capital of the Atramitao or 
Adramitae, a tribe of Sabseans from whom the 
division of Arabia now known as Hadhramaut 
takes its name. The position of this city cannot 
be determined with certainty, Wellsted, who pro- 
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suppovtod OTi inflated sliins, a local invention, 
and also in boats. Kanfi carries on trade 
■with ports across the ocean — Barngaza, 
Skytbia, and Omnna, and the adjacent 
co,sst of P e r s i 8. 

28. From Egypt it imports, like Sfonza, 
corn and a little ivheat, olotbs for tbe Arabian 


cceded into tbe interior from tbe coast near Hisn 
Ghorab tbrougb lYadi Mcifab, came after a day’s 
Jonvnoy and a half to a place called Nnkb-el- 
Hnjar, sitnated in a highly cultivated district, 
nbere ho found ruins of an ancient city of the 
Himy arilcs cro\Tning an eminence that rose gently 
nith n double summit from the fertile plain. The 
city appeared to have boon built in the most solid 
stylo of arobitoeturo, and to have been protected by 
a veiy lofty nail formed of square blocks of black 
marble, ■srhilo the inscriptions plainly betokened 
that it -was an old seat of the Himyarites. A 
close similarity could be traced betveen its ruins 
and those of Kano, to rrhicb there ivas an easy 
communication by the valley of Moifah. This 
place, hoivover, can hardly bo regarded os S a fa- 
bat h a TTithout setting aside the distances given 
by Ptolemy, and Wcllstcd moreover learned from 
tbe natives that other ruins of a city of not less 
size were to be mot Tvith near a village called 
Esan, Tvbicb could be reached by a three days* 
journey. — (See Haines, Jlfcm. of the S. Coast of 
Arab.) 

(28) "With regard to the staple product of this 
region — frankincense, the Pertpjtls informs us that 
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ttia^kefc, botli of tke cointnon eorb and the plain, 
and large qnantifcies of a sort that is adulterated ; 
also copper, tin, coml, styrax, and all the other 
articles ennmerated at Monza. Besides these 
there are bronght also, principally for the Hng, 
wronght silver plate, and specie as well as 
horses and carved images, and plain cloth of 
a superior quality. Its exports are its indigen- 
ous products, frankincense and aloes, and such 
commodities as it shares in common with other 
marts on the same coast. Ships sail for this 
port at the same season of the year as those 
bound for Monza, but earlier. 

29. As you proceed from K a n <1 the laud 

it was brought for exportation to K a n o. It vras 
however in the first place, if we may credit Pliny, 
conveyed to the Metropolis. He says (xv. 32) 
that when gathered it was carried into S a bo t a 
on camels which could enter the city only by 
07\c particular gate, and that to take it by any 
other route was a crime punished by death. The 
priests, he adds, take a tithe for a deity named 
.Sabi s, and that nntil this impost is paid, the 
article cannot bo sold. 

Some writers would identify Sab bat ha 
with Mariabo (Marab), but on insufficient 
grounds. It hn.s also been conjectured that the 
name may be a lengthened form of S a b a (Sheba), 
a common appellation for cities in Arabia Felix. 
[Muller places Sabbatha at Sawa, Int. 16° 13*IT., 
long. 48° 9' B.] 

(29) The next place Tnentioncu by our author 
I 
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retires more and more, and tliore succeeds 
another very deep and far-stretching gnlf, 
Sakhnlitfis hy name, and also the frank- 
incense couutiy, which is mountainous and 
difficult of access, having a dense air loaded 
with vapours [and] the frankincense exhaled 
from the trees. Theso trees, which arc not of any 
great size or height, yield their incenso in the 
form of a concretion on the bark, just as several 
of our trees in Egypt oxndo gum. The incenso 
is collected by tho hand of the king’s slaves, and 
malefactors condemned to this service as a 
punishment. Tho country is unhealthy in tho 
extreme : — pestilential even to those who sail 
along the coast, and mortal to the poor wretches 
who gather the incenso, who also snlTer from 
lack of food, which readily cuts them off. 

30. ITow at tliis gulf is a promontory, the 
greatest in the world, looking towards the east, 


af ter K a n o is a Bay aalled Sakhalitos, which 
terminates at Suagros, a promontory which 
tciohs tastward, and is Won greattat capn in the 
whole world, Thera was much ditferonoo of 
opinion among tho ancient geographers regarding 
the position of this Bay, eud consequently regard- 
ing that of Capo Suagros. 

(30) Some would identify tho latter with Bfis- 
el-Had, and others on account of the similarity 
of the name with Capo Saugra or Saukirah 
Pat. IS” 8' H., long. 56° 36' E.], where Ptolemy 
places a city Suagros at a distauce of 0 degrees 
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and called Suagros, at wbicli is a fortress 
which protects the country, and a harhonr, and 
a magazine to which the frankincense which is 
collected is brought. Out in the open sea, 
facing this promontory, and lying between it 
and the promontory of A r 6 m a t a, which pro- 
jects from the opposite coast, though nearer to 
S uagros, is the island going by the name of 
Dioskoridfis, which is of great extent, but 


from Kane. But S u a g r o s is undoubtedly Has 
Partak [lat. 15° 39 K., long 52° IS' E.], which is 
at a distance of 4 degrees from HisnGhorab, 
or Kano, and which, rising to the height of 
2,500 feet on a coast which is all low-lying, is a 
very conspicuous object, said to be discernible 
from a distance of CO miles out at sea. Eighteen 
miles west from this promontory is a village 
called Saghar, a name which might probably 
have suggested to the Greeks that of S u a g r o s. 
Oonsistei’t with this identification is the passage 
of Pliny (VI, 32) whore ho speaks of the island 
Dioscoridis (Sokotra) as distant from 
S n a g r o B, which ho calls the utmost projection 
of the coast, 2,240 stadia or 280 miles, which is 
only about 30 miles in excess of the real distance, 
2,000 stadia. 

’^V'ifch regard to the position of the Bay of 
Sakhalites, Ptolemy, followed by lilarcianus, 
places it to the East of Suagros. Marinos on the 
other hand, like the Periplm, places it to the west 
of it. Muller agrees with Fresnel in regarding 
Sak hi 6, mentioned by Ptolemy (VI. vii. 41) a.s 
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desert and very moist, having rivers and cro- 
codiles and a great many vipers, and lizards of 
enormous size, of Tvhich the flesh serves for food, 
Tvhile the grease is melted down and used as a 
substitute for oil. This island does not, how- 
ever, produce either the grape or com. The 
population, -which is but scanty, inhabits the 
north side of the island — that part of it which 
looks towards the mainland (of Arabia). It 

Ij degree East ofllakalloh Pat. 14° 31' KT., long 
49® 7' "W".] as the same rrith Sbehr — -which is now 
the name of alUhat mountainous region extending 
from the seaport of Makalleh to the bay in which 
ho the islands of Kurya Mniya. Ho therefore 
lakes this to bo in the Eegio Sakhalltds, and 
rejects the opinion of Ptolemy as inconsistent 
with this determination. With regard to Shehr 
or Shobar Pat. 14® 38" N., long. 49® 22' E.] Tule 
(Jf. Polo.H. vol. p.440, note) says: “ Shihr or Shehr 
still exists on the Arabian Coast os a town and 
district about 330 miles cast of Aden.” The name 
Shehr in some of the oriental geographies in- 
Canties tbo Trho^e Coast op to Oman. The hil^s oT 
tho Shehr and Dhafar districts were the great 
Bourco of produce of the Arabian frankincense. 

The island of Dioskoridos (now Sokofcro) 
is placed by tho FeriphU nearer to Cape S u a* 
g r o s than to Capo A r 6 m a t a— although its dis- 
tance from the former is nearly double the distance 
from the latter. The name, though in appearance 
a Greek one, is in reality of Sanskrit origin ; from 
Dvipa Sukhdddra, i.e, insula fortutialay * Islandabode 
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consists of intormisfcure of foreigners, Arabs* 
Indians, and even Greeks, who resort hither foi* 
the purposes of commerco. The island pro>' 
duces the tortoise, — the genuine, the land, and 
the white sort : the latter very abundant, and 
distinguished for the largeness of its shell ; also 
the mountain sort which is of extraordinary size 
and has a very thick shell, whereof the under- 
part cannot be used, being too hard to .cut, 

of Bliss.’ The accuracy of the atatempnts made 
regarding it in the Peripliis is fully confirmed by 
the accounts given of it by subsequent writers, 
Kosmas, who wrote in the 6th century, says that 
the inhabitants spoke Greek, and that he met with 
people from it who were on their way to Ethiopia, 
and that they spoke Greek. " The ecclesiastical 
historian hTikephorosKallistos,” says Yule, “ seems 
to allude to the people of Sokotra when he says 
that among tho nations visited by the Missionary 
Theophilus in the time of Constantins, were ‘ the 
Assyrians on the verge of the outer Ocean, 
towards tho East . . . whom Alexander the 
Great, after driving thorn from Syria, sent thither 
to settle, and to this day they keep their 
mother tongue, though all of tho blackest, through 
the power of tho sun’s I'ays.’ The Ai’ab voyagers 
of the 9th century say that tho island was 
colonized with Greeks by Alexander tho Groat, 
in order to promote the culture of tho Sokotrine 
aloes s when the other Greeks adopted Christianity 
these did likewise, and they had continued to 
retain their profession of it. Tho colonizing by 
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wliilo tlie sorriceable part is made into moiiey- 
boxoa, tablets, escritoires, andomamental articles 
of that description. It yields also tbe vegetable 
dye ^KtivaPapi) called Indicam (or Dragon’s- 
blood), which is gathered as it distils from 
trees. 

31. The island is snbject to the bring of the 
frankincense countiy, in the same way as 
A z ^ n i a is snbject to Kharibael and the despot 
of J.I n p li a T i t i B. It used to be visited by 
some (merchants) from Monza, and others on 
the homeward voyage from LimnrikS and 
Barngaza would occasionally touch at it, import- 
ing rice, corn, Indian cotton and female-slaves, 
who, being rare, always commanded a ready 
market. In exchange for these commodities 
they would receive as fresh cargo great quan- 
tities of tortoise-shell. The revenues of the 
island are at the present day farmed out by its 
sovereigns, who, however, maintain a garrison 
in it for the protection of their interests. 

Alexander is probably a table, but invented to 
account for facts.” (Jl/arco PoZo II. 401.) The aloe, 
it maybe noted, is not mentioned in the Peripids as 
one of the products of tho island. The islanders, 
though at one time Christians, are now Muham- 
madans, and Biibjcct ns of yoro to Arabia. The 
people of tho interior are still of distinct 
race with curly hair, Indian complexion, and 
regular features. The coast people are mongrels 
of Arab and mixed descent. Probably in old times 
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32. Immediately after Smagros follows a 
gulf deeply indeuting tlie mainlaud of Om aaa, 
and having a width of COO stadia. Beyond it 
are high mountains, rocky and precipitous, and 
inhabited by men who live in caves. The 
range extends onwai*d for 500 stadia, and be- 
yond where it terminates lies an important 
harbour called M o a k h a, the appointed port to 

civilization and Greek may have been confined 
to the littoral foreigners. Marco Polo notes that 
so far back as the 10th century it was one of tho 
stations frequented by the Indian corsairs called 
B a w r i j, belonging to Kachh and Gujarat. 

(32) Eeturning to the mainland the narrative 
conducts us nest to M o s k b a, a seaport trading 
with Kane, and a wintering place for vessels 
arriving late in the season from Malabar and tho 
Gulf of iChambSt. Tho distance of this place from 
Suagros is set down nt upwards of 1,100 stadia, 
600 of which represent the breadth of a bay which 
begins at tho Cape, and is called Oman a 
Al-Kamar. The occurrence of the two names 
Omana and Moskha in such close connexion led 
D’AnviUe to suppose that M o s k h a is identical 
with M a skat, the capital of Oman, the country 
lying at the south-east extremity of Arahio, and 
hence that Eas-el-Had, beyoud which Mnsicat lies, 
must be Capo Snngros. This supposition is, how- 
ever, untenable, since the identification ofMoskha 
■vvith tho modern Ausera is complete. For, 
in tho first place, the Bay of Segcr, which begins 
at Cape Fartak, is of exactly the same measure- 
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Nvliioh tho SakhaViik frankincense is forward- 
ed. It is rognlarly freijnentod by a number 
of ships from Kane; and such ships as come 
from Limnriko and Barugaza too late in tbo 
season put into barbonr bore for tho winter, 
where they dispose of their muslins, corn, and 
oil to tho king’s officers, receiving in exchange 
frankincense, which lies in piles throughout the 


ment across to Cape Thurbot AU ns the Bay of 
O m a n a, and again tho distance from Cape Thur- 
bot All [lat. 16° 38' N., long. 53' 3' E.] to Bns-al- 
Sair.tho Ausara ofPtolemy, corresponds almost 
as exactly to the distance assigned by our author 
from tho same Capo to JI o s k h a. Moreover 
Pliny (.XII. 35) notices that ono particular kind 
of incense bore tho name of Ausariite, and, as the 
FeripWs states that Moskha was tho great 
emporium of the incense trade, , tho identification 
is satisfactory. 

There was another Moskha on this coast which 
was also a port. It lay to tho west of Suagros, 
and has been identified with K e s h 5 n [lat. 15° 21' 
N. long. 51° 39' E.]. Our author, thongh correct in 
his description of the coast, may perhaps have erred 
in his nomenclature ; and this is the more likely 
to have happened as it scarcely admits of doubt 
that ho had no personal knowledge of South 
Arabia beyond Kano and Cope Suagros. 
Besides no other author speaks of an Omana 
so far to westward as tho position assigned to 
the Bay of that name. The tract immediately 
beyond Moskha or Aiisora is low and fertile, 
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■wliole of S akhalitis wiilioot a gnOvcl to 
protect ft, as if the locality were indebted to 
some divine power for its security. Indeed, it 
is impossible to procure a cargo, either publicly or 
by connivance, without the king’s permission* 
Should one take furtively on boai’d wore it but 
a single grain, his vessel, can by no possibility 
escape from harbour. 


and is called Dofar or Zbaffir, after a famoUB 
city now destroyed, bnt vrlioso ruins aro still to be 
traced between Al-hufali and Addnluiriz. “Tins 
Dbafili*,” says Yule {Marco Polo II. p, 442 note) 
“ortbobold mountain above it, is supposed to 
betUoSephar of Genesis X. 30.” It is certain 
that the Ilimyarites had sprCiad their dominion as 
far eastward as this place. Marco Polo thus de- 
scribes Dhalilr : — “ It stands upon the sea, and lifts 
a very good haven, so that there is a great traffic 
of shipping between this and India ; and the mer- 
chants take licnco great numbers of Arab horses 
to that market, making great profits thereby. . / • 
Much white incense is produced hero, and I will 
tell you how it grows. The trees are like small 
fir-trees ; those are notched with a knife in several 
places, and from these notches the incense is 
exuded. Sometimes, also, it flows from the tree 
without any notch, this is by reason of the great 
beat of the sun there.” Miillor would identify 
Moskha with Zhafilr, and accounts for the discre- 
pancy of designation by Supposing that our author 
bad confounded the name I\t a s k a t, which wfts 
the great seat - of the traffic in frankincense with 
m 
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33. Prom the port of M o s k h a onward to 
Asikh, a distance of akont 1,500 stadia, runs 
a range of kills pretty close to the shore, and at 
its termination there ore seven islands hearing 
the name of Z Sn Ohio s, beyond which again 
we come to another barbarons district not 
subject to any power in Arabia, but to Persia. 
If when sailing by this coast yon stand well out 

the name of tbo Btcatest city in Ibo district which 
actually produced it. A similar confusion ho 
thinks transferred the name of Oman to the 
same part of the country. The climato of tho in- 
cense country is described ns being extremely nn- 
healthy, but its nnliealthiiioss seems to have been 
designedly exaggerated. 

(33) beyond M o s k h a the coast is mountain- 
ous as far as A s i k h and tho islands of Zeno- 
bios — a distance e.xecssivoly estimated at I,SOO 
stadia. The mountains referred to are .ViOO feet in 
height, and arc tliosonow called Subaha. Asikh is 
readily to bo identified with tho Hil a o k of Arabian 
geographers. Edrisi (I. p. 64) says: “Thence 
(from Marbat) to tho town of Hfisek is a four 
days* journey and a two days’ sail. Before H a s e k 
are tho two islands of K hart an and Tilartan. 
Above H & B e k is a high mountain named Sous, 
which commands the sea. It is an inconsiderable 
town but populous.” This place is now in mins, 
but has left its name to tho promontory on which 
it stood [Rfis Hasek, lat. I?" 23 N. long. 65“ 20 
E. opposite the island of Hasiki]. Tho islands of 
Zenobios are mentioned by Ptolemy as seven in 
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to Bea so as to keep a direct course, tken at 
about a distance from the island ofZenobios 
of 2,000 stadia you arrive at another island, 
called that of S ar ap i s, lying off shore, say, 120 
stadia. It is about 200 stadia broad and 600 
long, possessing tliree villages inhabited by a 
sumge tribe ofikhthyophagoi, "who speak 
the Arabic language, and whose clothing ccn' 


number, and are those called by Edrisi K h a r t a ir 
and Mar tan, now known as the KuriyUii 
M u r i 3 ’ d n islands. The inhabitants belonged to 
an Arab tribe which was spread from Ilasek to 
E&s-cl-Had,and was called B e i t or Beni J c n ab i» 
whencQ the Greek name. M. Polo in the Slst 
chapter of his travels “ discourseth of the two 
islands called Male and Female,” the position of 
which he vaguely indicates by sa 3 'ing that “ when 
you leave the kingdom ofKesmacoran (Mck- 
ran) which is on the mainland, 5 ’ou go by son 
some 500 miles towards tlio south, and then yon 
find the 2 islands Male and Female lying about 
30 miles distant from one another ” (See also 
Marco Polo, vol. II. p. 39G note.) 

Bc 3 'oud Asikh is a district inhabited by 
barbarians, and subject not to Arabia hut to Persia* 
Then succeeds at a distance of 200 stadia bp 3 'ond the 
islands of Zenohiostho island of Sarapis* 
(the Og 3 Tis of Pliny) now called Masira [lat, 20° 
30' to 20“ 42' N., long. 58“ 37 to 58“ 59' E.] opposite 
that part of the coast whero Oman now begins- 
Tiic Perqilxis exaggerates both its breadth and its 
distance from the- continent. It was still in* 
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sisls of a gii dlo made from the Iwivcs of the 
cocoa-palm. Tho island prodnccs in great 
plenty tortoise of excellent quality, and tho 
merchants of Kane accordingly fit out little 
boats and cargo-ships to trade with it. 

il4'. If sailing onward yon wind round with 
tho adjacent coast to tho north, then as you 
apjjroaoh tho entrance of tho Persian Gulf you 

habited by a tribe of fish-eaters in tho time of 
Ubn Batuta, by wliom it was visited. 

On proceeding from Sarapis the adjacent 
coast bonds round, and tho direction of the voyage 
cliungos to north. Tho great capo which forms 
the Bouth-castoni extremity of Arabia called B&s- 
ol-JIad [lal. 22° 33' N. long. 5D°‘lS'B.]is hero 
indicated, but without being named; Ptolemy 
falls itKorodamon (TI. vii. 11.) 

(3t) Beyond it, and near tho entrance to the 
Porsiau Gulf, occurs, according to tho PcripHtB, a 
group of many islands, which lie in o range along 
the coast over a space of 2,000 stadia, and are 
crdlcd the islands ofKaluion. Hero our author 
is obviously in error, fortlioro are but three groups 
of islands on this coast, which arc not by any 
means near tho outnmeo of tho Gulf. Tliey lie 
beyond Mashat [lat. 23” 38' ST. long. 68” 36' E.] and 
extend for a cuiisidonihlc distance along tho 
Oalinali coast. 'I'lic coiitrul group is that of the 
Goymaiiiych islands (probably tho Damnia of 
Pliny) which .irb seven in number, and lie nearly 
opposite Birkoh flat 23' 12; N. long, 67” 55' E.]. 
The error, a,. .vlfiUcv .suugr.ils, may be acrounted 
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fall in with a group of islands 'which lie in a 
range along the coast for 2,000 stadia, and aro 
called the islands ofKalaiou. The inhabit- 
ants of tho adjacent coast are cruel and 
treacherous, and see imperfectly in the day- 
time. ‘ 

35. Near the last headland of the islands of 
K a 1 a i 0 n is tho mountain called K a 1 o » 


for by supposing that the tract of country called 
El Batiuah was mistaken for islands. This tract, 
which is very low and extremely fertile, stretches 
from Birkch [hit. 2.3° 42' N. long. 57° 55' E.j 
onward to Jibba, where high mountains approach 
tho very shore, and run on in an unbroken chain 
to tho mouth of tho Persian Gulf, The islands 
arc not mentioned by any other author, for the 
Calaoou insulae of Pliny (VI. xxxii. 150) 
must, to avoid utter confusion, be referred to tho 
coast of the Arabian Gulf. There is a place called 
El JC ilha t, the Akilla of Pliny [lat. 22° 40' N, 
long. 50°2-l''E.3 — but whether this is connected with 
tho K a 1 ai o u islands of the Peri plus is uncertain 
[Conf. Ind. Ani. vol. IV. p. 48. El Kilhat, south 
of Jlaskat and close to Sflr, was once a great 
poi-t.] 

(‘.{6) Before tho mouth of tho Persian Gulf is 
reached occurs ahcightcalled Kal o n (EairMount) 
at the last head of tho islands of Papias — tS>v 
J ldTrlov I'ljtrw)/. Thi.s reading has been altered by 
l'’abricin3 and Ecbwanbcck to rSr K«Xmov 
'I'hc IMouiit, according to Vincent, 
would ausuei siiflloicnlly to Capo Eillain, if 
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(Pnlolier),*° to -which sncceeds, at no great 
distance, the month of the Persian Qnlf, 
whore there are very many pearl fisheries. 
On the left of the entrance, towering to a 
vast height, are the monntains which bear 
the name of A sab pi, add directly opposite 

that be high land, and not far from Fillam are 
the straits. The great capo which Arabia 
protrudes at these straits towards Karmania is 
now called Eas Musaendom. It was seen from the 
opposite coast by the expedition under Nearkhos, 
to whom it appeared to bo a day’s sail distant. 
The height on that coast is called Somiramis, and 
also StrongylS from its round shape. Mussen- 
dom, the ‘ Aaabon akron’ of Ptolemy, Vincent says, 
“ is a sort of Lizard Point to the Gulf; for all the 
Arabian ships take their doparlnro from it -with 
some ceremonies of superstition, imploring a bless- 
ing on their voyage, and setting afloat a toy 
like a vessel rigged and decorated, which if it is 
dashed to pieces by the rooks is to bo accepted by 
the ocean as an offering for the escape of the vessel.’’ 
[The straits between the island of Mnsseudom 
and tho mainland are called El Bab, and this is 
the origin of tho name of the Papim islands. — 
Milos’ Jour. if. A. Boo. N. S. vol. x. p. 168.] 

Tho actnal width of the straits is 40 miles. 
Pliny gives it at 50, and tho PeripUs at 75. Capo 
Mussendom is represented in tho FcrtplUs as in 

^ “This” (lions Polchor) says Mftjor-Gonernl Miles, “is 
Jebol Lahrim or Shaum, the loftiest and most conspicnons 
peak on tho whole cape (Mussendom), being nearly 7,000 
leothigh." — Jour. It. 4s. See. (N.S.) vpl. X. p. 168. — Eo. 
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on tlie riglit yon see another monntain high and 
round, called the hill of Semirami s- The 
strait which separates them has a width of 
600 stadia, and through this opening the Persian 
Gulf pours its vast expanse of waters far up 
into the interior. At the very head of this gulf 


Ptolemy by the Monntaina of the Asabi which 
are described as tremendous heights, block, grim, 
and abrupt. They are named from the tribe of 
Beni Asab. 

Wo enter now the Gulf itself, and here the Fen- 
pZtls mentions only two particulars : the famous 
Pearl Pisheries which begin at the straits and 
extend to Bahrein, and the situation of a regular 
trading mart called Applogos, which lies at 
the very head of the Gulf on the Euphrates, and in 
the vicinity of Spasinou Kharax. This 
place does nob appear to be referred to in any 
other classical work, but it is frequently 
mentioned by Arabian writers under the name of 
Oboloh or Obologb. As an emporium it took 
the place of TereddnorDiridotis, just as 
Basra (below which it was situated) under the 
second Khaliphate took the place of Oboleh 
itself. According to Yincent, Oboleh, or a Tillage 
that represents it, still exists between Basra and the 
Euphrates. The canal also is called the canal of 
Oboleh. KharaxPasinou was situated whore 
the Karun (the Eulaeus of the ancients) 
flows into the Pasitigris, and is represented 
by the modem trading town Mnhatnmarah- 
It was founded by Alexander the Great, andafter its 
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ihpro is a rpgnlai' mart of oommprcp, callpd the 
city of A p o 1 o g o a, sitaato near P aainou- 
K li a r a 7c and the river Euphrates. 

30. If you coast along tho mouth of the 
gulf yon aro conducted by a aix days’ voyage to 
another seat of trade belonging to Porsis, called 
Oman a.*' Barugaza maintains a regular 
commercial inlorconrso with both these Persian 

destruction, was robnUt by Antiokhos Epiphanes, 
who changed its name from Alexandreia to Antio- 
hheia. It was afterwards occupied by on Arab 
Chief colled Pasincs, or rather S p a s i n e s, who 
gave it tho name by which it is boat known. Pliny 
states that tho original town was only 10 miles 
from tho sea, but that in his time the existing 
placo was so much as IdO miles from it. It was 
tho hirth-placo of two eminent geographers — 
lVioiiy.sius Periogotos and Isiduros. 

(:i(i) Atlor this cursory glanco at tho gre.at 
gulf, our author returns to the .straits, and at onco 

“ Tlio city oF Om,ana is Solnr, tho aucicnl capital oF 
Omana, which uamo, iw is well himwn, it then horo, and 
1‘iiiiy is uuito riffht iu correcting /cnatfraanters who liad 
piiced it in CJaTamania, on which coast thoro is no good 
oridcnco that^ thCTO was n place of this uamo. Ncarches 
docs not mention it, and tliongli Iho nathor of tho JVwiphl? 
oj tho hVi/f/iroan *ycrt docs locate it in Persia, it is pretty 
evident ho never visited tho place himself, and ho mast 
have mistahen tho information ho obtained from othora* 
It was this city of Sohar most probably that boro the ap- 
pellation of Emporium Persarum. in which, as Philostorgius 
relates, porniission was girontoThoophiluSjtho ambassador 
of tmnstantino, to oroct a Christian cliurch.’* d'ho Jlomua 
of rhny may bo a repetition of Oinaua or Sohar, which 
already montioDOd. — ^lililes in Jonr. R. As. Hoc. 
(N. S.) TohX.pp. 101-3 .— Ed. 
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porta, despatching thither large yessels freighted 
with copper, sandalwood, beams for rafters, 
bom, and logs of sasamina and ebony. Omana 
imports also frankincense from Kan5, while it 
exports to Arabia a particular species of vessels 
called tmdara, which have their planks sewn 
together. But both from Apologos and 
O mana there are exported to Bamgaza and 
to Arabia great quantities of pearl, of mean 
quality however compared with the Indian sort, 
together with purple, cloth for the natives, 
wine, dates in great quantity, and gold and 
slaves. 

37. After leaving the district of Omana 

conducts us to the Eastern shores of the Ery- 
thraeau, where occurs another emporium belonging 
to Porsis, at a distance from the straits of 6 
courses or 3,000 stadia. This is Omana. It is 
mentioned by Pliny (VI. xxxii. 149) who makes it 
belong to Arabia, and accuses preceding writers 
for placing if in Karmania. 

The name of Omana has heon corrnpted in 
the MSS. of Ptolemy into Nommana, Nombana, 
Kommana, Kombana, but Marcian has pre' 
served the correct spelling. Prom Omana as from 
Apologos great quantities of pearl of ah inferior 
sorb were exported to Arabia and Barngaza. Mo 
part however of the produce of India is mentioned 
as among its exports, although it was the centre 
of commerce between that country and Arabia. 

(37) Tho district which succeeds Omana belongs 
to tho Parsidai, a tribe in Oedrosia next neigh- 
n 
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the country of tho Parsidai Buooeeds, which 
belongs to another goveminent, and the bay 
which bears the name ofTernbdoi, from tho 
midst of which a capo projects. Here also is 
a river large enough to permit the entrance of 
ships, with a small mart at its month called 
0 r a i a. Behind it in tho interior, at the 
distance of a seven days’jonmoy from the coast, 
is the city where tho king resides, called Eham- 
balda. This district, in addition to com, pro- 
duces wine, rice, and dates, though in the tract 
near tho sea, only the fragrant gam called 
bdellium. 


hours to tho Arbitaoon tho Bast. They are 
mentioned by Ptolemy (VI. ss., p. 439) and by 
Airian (Indi!;a xxvi.) who calls them P a s i- 
roos, and notes that they bad a small town 
called P a s i r a, distant about 60 stadia from tho 
sea, and a harbour with good anchorage called 
Bagisara. Tho Promontory of tho PeriplAs is 
also noted and dosoribod as projecting far into tho 
sea, and being high and precipitous. It is the Capo 
now called Arabahor Urnaarah. Tho Bay 
into which it projects is called Terabdon, a 
namo which is found only in our author. 
Vincent erroneously identifies this with tho Para- 
gon of Ptolemy. It is nodonbt the Bay which 
extends from Gape Guadel to Capo Monze. Tho 
river which enters this Bay, at the mouth of which 
stood the small mart called 0 raia, was probably 
that which is now called the Akbor. The royal city 
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38. After tlus region, wliere t-he coast is 
already deeply indented by gnlfs caused by the 
land advancing witb a vast carve from the east, 
succeeds tbe seaboard of Skythia, a region 
wbicb extends to northward., It is very 
low and flat, and contains tho months of tlie 
S i n t h o B (Indus), the largest of all the rivers 
which fall into the Erythrajan Sea, and which, 
indeed, pours into it such a vast body of water 
that while you are yet far off from the land at 
its month you find the sea turned of a white 
colour by its waters. 

The sign by which voyagers before sighting 


which lay inland from the sea a seven days’ journey 
was perhaps, as Mannert has conjectured, 
Rambakia, mentioned by Arrian {Anab. vi. 21) 
as the capital of the OreitaiorHoritai. 

(38) We now approach tlie mouths of the 
Indus which our author calls the S i n t h o s, trans- 
literating tho native name of it — S i n d h u. In 
his time the wide tract which was watered by this 
river in the lower part of its course was called 
Indoskythia. It derived its name from the 
Skythian tribes (the S S, k a of Sansk.) who after 
the overthi’ow of the Graeco-Baktrian empire 
gradually passed southward to tho coast, where 
they established themselves about tho jmar 120 
B, c., occupying all the region between tho Indus 
and the Harmada, They arc called by Dionysios 
Poriogetes Hotioi Skj'th ai, tho Southern 
Skythians. Our author mentions two cities which 
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land know tkat it is near is their meeting’ with 
serpents floating on the ■water ; hnt higher np 
and on the coasts of Persia the first sign of land 
is seeing them of a difierent kind, called graai. 
[Sansk.proAo — an alligator.] The river hasseren 
months, all shallow, marshy and unfit for navi- 
gation except only the middle stream, on which 
is Barbarikon, a trading seaport. Before 
this town lies a small islet, and behind it in the 
interior is Minviagar, the metropolis of 
Skythia, which is governed, however, by Parthian 
princes, who are perpotnally at strife among 
themselves, expelling each the other. 

39. Ships accordingly anchor nearBarba- 
r i k 6 , but all their cargoes are conveyed by the 
river up to the king, who resides in the metro- 
polis. 

The articles imported into this emporium are — 

*I/iaT*cr;ior ‘avAovr tKavot — Clothing, plain and 
in considerable quantity. 


belonged to them — Barbarikon and Minna- 
gar; the former of which was an emporium 
situated near the sea on the middle and only navi- 
gable branch of the Indus. Ptolemy has a B ar- 
bor c i in the Delta, but the position he assigns 
to it, does not correspond with that of Barbari- 
kon. Minnagar was the Skythian metropolis. 
It lay inland, on or near tho banks of the Indus. 

. (39) Ships did not go up to it hut remained at 
Barbarikon, their cargoes being conveyed up 
the river in small boats. In Ptolomj- (VII. i. 61) 
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'Ijianarfxh! v6l^os <>i/ ttoKvs — Ololhing, mixed, not 
muoh. 

noX!;/itra~P]owered cottons. 

XpvarohiOov — ^Yellow-stone, topazes. 

Ko/j dXX iov — C oral . 

'Srvpa^ — Storax. 

At^avos — ^Prankincenso {L6bdn), 

'YoXa a-Kevr } — Glass vessels. 

Apyvp&para — Silver plate. 

Xp^pa — Specie. 

Oiroj ov TToXvs — ^Wine, but not much. 

The exports are : — 

Kdtrroj — Gostus, a Spice. 

BSeXXa — Bdellium, a gum. 

Aukioi* — j'ellow dye {RtizCl). 

NdpSor — Spikenard. 

Aldus mWaivos — Emeralds or green-stones. 

Sdffijbn/jor— Sapphires. 

'Eriptm Beppara — Furs from China, 

'oBoviov — Cottons. 

N^pn Sijpicdr — Silk thread, 

'li'SiAcdv p^Xav — Indigo. 

the form of the name is B i n a g a r a, ■winch is loss 
correct since tiic word is composed of Ifni, the 
Indian name for tho Skythians, and na/jar, a city. 
Bitter considers that That h a is its modern re- 
presentative, .since it is called Sarainagar hy 
the Jadejri Bajputs 'svho, Ihongh settled in ICachh. 
derive thoir origin from tliat city. To this view 
it is objected that Thatha is not near the position 
which Ptolomy assigim to his Binngara. Han* 
nert pliicea it at Bakkar, D’Anrillc at Man- 
aura, and Viuccutat Mcnhabery inoiitioncd 
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Ships destined for this port put out to sea 
when the Indian monsoon prevails — that is, 
about the month of July or Epiphi. The 
voyage at this season is attended with danger, 
bat being shorter is more expeditions. 

byEdrisi (I. p. 104) as distant two stations or 60 
miles from 1) a b i I, which again was three stations 
or 90 miles from the month of tho Indns, that is 
it lay at tho head of the Delta. Onr author informs 
ns that in bis time Mina gar was ruled by 
Parthian princes. Tho Parthians (the Parada of 
Sanskrit writers) must therefore have subverted 
a Skythian dynasty which must have been that 
which (as Benfey has shown) was founded by 
Yeukaotsohiu between tho years SO and 20 
B.C., or about 80 years only after tho famous Indian 
.Sira, called ^didida (the year of the Sika) being 
that in which Tikram&ditya expelled the Sky thians 
from Indian soil. Tho statement of the PeripKs 
that Parthian rulers sncceeded tho Skythian is 
confirmed by Parthian coins found everywhere 
in this part of tho country. These sovereigns 
must have been oi consequence, or the trade 
of their country very lucrative to the merchant 
as appears by the presents necessary to ensure hie 
protection — plate, musical instruments, handsome 
girls for tho Harem, tho best wine, plain cloth of 
high price, and the finest perfumes. Tho profits 
of the trade mast therefore have been great, but if 
Pliny’s account bo true, that every pound laid out 
in India produced a hnndrod at Borne, greater 
exactions than these might easily have been sup- 
ported. 
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40. After tlie river Sinthosis passed rre 
resell another gulf, which cannot be easily seen. 
It has two divisions, — the Great and the Little 
by name, — both shoal with violent andcontinnous 
eddies extending Bar out fromihe shore, so that 
before ever land is in sight ships are often 
grounded on the shoals, or being caught within 
the eddies are lost. Over this gulf hangs ft 
promontory which, curving from E i r i n o n first 
to the east, then to the south, and finally to the 
west, encompasses the gulf called Barak d, 
in the bosom of which lie seven islands. 
Should a vessel approach the entrance of 
this gulf, the only chance of escape for those on 
board is at once to alter their course and stand 
out to sea, for it is all over with them if they 
are once fairly within the womb of B a rak 6, 


(40) The first place mentioned after the Indus 
is the Gulf of Eirinon, a name of which traces 
remain in tho modem appellation the Kan of 
Kachh. This is no longer covered with water 
ej^cepb during the monsoon, when it is flooded by 
sea water or by rains and inundated rivers. At 
other seasons it is not oven a marsh, for its bed is 
hard, dry and sandy ; a mere saline waste almost 
entirely devoid of herbage, and frequented but by 
one quadruped — the wild ass. Burnes conjectured 
that its desiccation resulted from an upheaval 
of tho earth caused by one of those earthquakes 
which are so common in that part of India. 
Tho B a n is connected with the Gulf of Kachh, 
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which snrgcs with vast and mighty billows, 
and where the sea, tossing in violent commotion, 
forms eddies and impetnons whirlpools in every 
direction. The bottom varies, presenting in 
places sudden shoals, in others being scabrons 
with jagged rocks, so that when an anchor 
grounds its cable is cither at once cut through, 
or soon broken by friction at tho bottom. The 
sign by which voyagers know they aro approach- 
ing this bay is their seeing serpents floating 
about on tho water, of extraordinary size and of 
a black colour, for those mot with lower down 
and in the neighbourhood of Barngaza aro of 
loss size, and in colour green and golden. 

41. To tho gnlf of B a r a k 6 succeeds that 

which our author calls tho Golf of Barakd. 
His account of it is far from clear. Perhaps, ns 
Miillor suggests, ho comprehended under Eiri- 
n o n tho interior portion of the Gulf of Kachh, 
limiting tho Gulf of B a r a k e to the exterior por- 
tion or entrance to it. This gulf is called that of 
Kanthi by Ptolemy, who mentions B arakd only 
as an island, [and tho sonth coast of Kachh is 
still known by tho name of Kanthn]. Tho islands 
of tho PeripMs extend westward from tho neigh- 
bourhood of Navanagar to tho very entrance 
of tho G ulf. 

(41) To B a r a k d succeeds tho Gnlf of B a r u- 
gaza (Gnlf of Kha mb hdt) and tho sea-board 
of tho region called A r i a k d. Tho reading of the 
MS. here rj rrphs 'Apn^iK^r )(&pa7 is considered cor- 
laipt. Muller substitutes d ^Treipos lijs *AptaKTjs 
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ofBttrugasa and tlie moiuland of Ariake, 
a district Tribich forms, tlje frontier of tlie Idng- 
dom of Mom bar os and of all India. Tbo 
interior part of it Tvbicb borders on Skythia 
is called A b 6 r i a, and its sea-board S n r a s* 
tr dn 6. It is a region which produces abund- 
antly corn and rice and the oil of sesamnm, 
butter, muslins and the coarser fabrics which are 


though Mannert and others prefer AapiKijs 
Xftpnr, relying on Ptolemy, who places A r i a k e to 
the south of Larike, and says that Larike 
comprehends the peninsula (of Gujarat) Barugaza 
and the parts adjacent. As A r i a k fi was how- 
ever previously mentioned in the Peripltis (sec. 
14) in connexion with Barugaza, and is afeorwavds 
mentioned (sec. 51) as trading with Muziris, it 
must no donht have been mentioned by the author 
in its proper place, which is here. [Bhagvanlal 
Indraji Pandit has shown reasons however for 
correcting the readings into Apuparts^, the Prakrit 
form ofApardntikd, an old name of the western 
sea hoard of India. — Ind. Ant. vol. VII., pp, 2o9, 
2{)3.] Eegarding the name Lariko, Tule has 
the following note {Travels of 21. Polo vol. II., 
p. 353 ) : — " L fv r-D e a a, the country of Lav,” pro- 
perly Lut-desa, was an early name for the 
territory of Gujrat and tho northern Konkan, 
embracing Saimur (the modern Chaul as I believe) 
Thana, and Blmroch. It appears in Ptolemy in 
the form Larike. Tho sea to the west of that coast 
was in tho early Muliamnindan times called the sea 
af Lfvr, and the language spoken on its shores i- 




manufactured from Indian cotton* It lias also 
numerous herds of cattle. . The natires are men 
of large stature and coloured black. The metro- 
polis of the district isMinnagar, from which. 

called by M a s’u d i, L d r i. Abulfeda’s authority, 
Ibu Said, speaks of LdrandGujardtas identical.” 

Ariakd (Aparantikd), our author informs us, 
was the beginning or frontier of India. That part 
of the interior of Ariakd which bordered on Skythia 
was called Ab e ri a orAbiria (in the MS. erro- 
neously Iberia). The corresponding Indian word 
is Ahhira, which designated the district near 
the mouths of the river. Having been even in 
very early times a great seat of commerce, some 
(as Lassen) have been led to think from a certain 
similarity of the names that this was the 0 p h i r 
of scriptnre, a view opposed by “Ritter. Abirio is 
mentioned by Ptolemy, wbo took it to be not a part 
of India but of Indoskytbia. The Sea-board of 
Ariake was calledSnrastrene, and is mentioned 
by Ptolemy, wbo 6ays(YJI.i. 55) it was the region 
about the mouths of the Indus and the Gulf of 
Kanthi. It answers to the Sanskrit Snrdsh- 
t r a. Its capital was M i n n a g a r, — a city which, 
as its name shows, had once belonged to the Min 
or Skythians. It was different of course from the 
Minnagar already mentioned as thecapitalof Indo- 
Skythia. It was situated to the south of 0 z 6 n 6 
(Tj jjayini, orIJjjain), and on the road which led from 
that city to the Eircr Narmadd, probably near 
where Indor now stands. It must have been the 
capital only for a short time, as Ptolemy informs 
ns (II. i. 63) that Ozone was in his time the 
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cotkin clofcli is exported in great quantity to 
Barngaza. In tliis part of tlie country there 
are preserved even to this very day memorials 
of the expedition of Alexander, old temples, 
foundations of camps, and large TV'eUs. The 
extent of this coast, reckoned firom Barba- 
rikon to the promontory called Papik§, near 
Astakapra, -which is opposite Barugaza, 
is 3,000 stadia. 

capital ofTiashanes [probably the Chashtana 
of Coins and the Cave Temple inscriptions]. Prom 
both places a great variety of merchandise was 
sent down the Harmadfl to Barugaza. 

The next place our author mentions is a pro- 
montory called P a p ike projecting into the Gulf 
of Khambiit from that part of the peninsula of 
Gujarat which lies opposite to the Barugaza coast. 
Its distance from Barbarikon on the middle mouth 
of the Indus is correctly given at 3,000 stadia. 
Tliis promontory is said to be near Astnkapra, 
a place wliich is mentioned also by Ptolemy, and 
which(rHd, Ant. vol. T. p. 314) has been identified by 
Colonel "S ulo with Hastakavapra (now H h- 
thab near Bhaunagar), a name which occurs in 
a copper-plate grant of Dhi-uvasena I of Talabhi. 
With regard to the Greek form of this name 
Dr. Biihlor thinks it is not derived immediately 
from the Sanskrit, but from an intermediate old 
Praki’it vmrd Bastakampra, wliicb had been 
formed by the -contraction of the syllables ava 
to d, and the insertion of a nasal, according to 
the habits of the Gujar&tis. The loss of the 
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42. After PapikS there is another gnlf^ 
exposed to the violence of the Tvaves and 
mnning np to the north. Near its month is an 
island called B a i 6 n 6 s, and at its very head it 
receives a vast river called the Hals. Those 
bonnd for Barngaza sail np this gulf (which 
has a breadth of about 300 stadia), leaving the 
island on the left till it is scarcely visible in the 
horizon, when they shape their course east for 
the mouth of the river that leads to Barngaza. 
This is called the Namnadios. 

initial, he adds, may bo cxplnmcd by the difiSoulty 
which Gujarfttis have now and probably had 1,600 
years ago in pronouncing the tpirans in its proper 
place. The modem name H6thab or Hfithap may 
ho a corruption of the shorter Sanskrit form 
Hastavapra. 

(42) Beyond Pap ike, we are next informed, 
there is another gulf running northward into the 
interior of the country. This is not really another 
Gulf but only the northern portion of the Gulf 
of KhambSt, which the PcripJiis calls the Gulf of 
Barngaza. It receives a great river, the il a i s, 
which is easily identihed with the Mnhi, and 
contains an island called B a i 6 n e s [the modern 
Peram], which you leave on the left hand as yon 
cross over from Astakapra to Barngaza. 

"Wo are now conducted to Barngaza, the 
greatest seat of commerce in 'Western India, 
sitnatedon a river called in the MS. of the Penpliis 
the Lamnaios, which is no doubt an erroneous 
reading for If am a d o a, or Nnmuados or Hamna- 
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43. The passage into the gnlf of B a r tt- 
gaza is narrow and difficult of access to those 
approaching it from the sea, Ipr Uicj are carried 
cither to the right or to the left, the left being 
the better passage of the two. On the right, 
at the very entrance of the gulf, lies a narrov/ 
stripe of shoal, rough and besot with rocks. It 
is called H 6 r 6 n e, and lies opposite the village 
of K a m m 6 n i. On the left side right against 
this is the promontory of P a p i k 6, which lies 
in front ofAstakapra, where it is difficult to 
anchor, from the strength of the current and 
hedanse the cables are ent through by the sharp 
rocks at the bottom. But even if the passage 
into the gulf is socured the mouth of the 
Barugaza livcr is not easy to hit, since the coast 
is low and there are no certain marks to be seen 
until you are close upon them. Neither, if it is 
discovered, is it easy to enter, from the presence 
of shoals at the mouth of the river. 


dies. This river is the N a r m a d It is called 
by Ptolemy the KamadC-s. 

(43) Barugasa (Bbai'oeh) which vms 30 
miles distant from its mouth, was both difficult and 
dangerous of access ; for the ontrauco to the Gulf 
itself was, on the right, besot with a perilous stripe 
{talnia) of rocky shoal called H 0 r on 6, and on tho 
left, (which was tho safer course,) tho violent 
currents which swept round the promontory ■ of 
Papiko renderedit unsafe to approach tho shore or 
to cast anchor. . The shoal of Herone was opposite 
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44. Por this reason native fishermen ap- 
pointed by Government are stationed 'mth well- 
manned long boats called trappaga and Tcotumha 
at the entrance of the river, whence they go out 
as far as SnrastrSnfitomeet ships, and pilot 
them np to Barngaza. At the head of the gulf 
the pilot, immediately on taking charge of a ship, 
with the help of his own boat's crow, shifts her 
head to keep her clear of the shoals, and tows 
her from one fixed station to another, moving 
with the beginning of tho tide, and dropping 
anchor at certain roadsteads and basins when it 
ebbs. These basins occur at points where the 
river is deeper than usual, all tho way up to 
Barngaza, which is 800 stadia distant from 
the mouth of tho river if yon sail up the 
stream to reach it. 

45. India has eveiywhere a great abundance 
of rivers, and her seas ebb and flow with tides 
of extraordinary strength, which increase with 

» village on tho mainland called Xammoni, 
the Kamane of Ptolemy (VII. i.), who however 
places it to tho north of the river's mouth. Again, 
it was not only difficnlt to hit tho month of 
tho river, but its navigation was endangered by 
sandbanks and the violence of the tides, especially 
tho high tide called the ‘ Bore,’ of which our author 
gives a description so particular and so vivid as 
suffices to show that he was describing what he 
had seen with his own eyes, and seen moreover 
for the first time. With regard to the name 
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the moon, both when new and when MI, and. 
for fhree days after each, but fall off in the 
intermediate space. About Barugaza they 
are more Tiolent than elsewhere ; so that all of 
a sudden you see the deptlis laid bare, and 
portions of the land turned into sea, and the 
sea, where ships were sailing but just before, 
turned without warning into diy land. The 
rivers, again, on the access of hood tide rushing 
into their channels with the whole body of the 
sea, are driven upwards against their natural 
course for a great number of miles with a force 
that is irresistible. 

46< This is the reason why ships frequent- 
ing this emporium are e^gjosed, both in coming 
and going, to great risk, if handled by those who 
are unacquainted with the navigation of the 
gulf or visit it for the first time, since the impe- 
tuosity of the tide when it becomes full, having 
nothing to stem or slacken it, is such that 

Barugaza the following passage, which I quote 
from Dr. Wilson’s Indian Castes (vol. II. p. 1 13) will 
elucidate its etymology ; — “ The Bhftrgavas 
derive their designation from Bhargava, the 
adjective form ofBhrigu, the name of ono Of 
the ancient Rishis. Thoir chief habitat is the dis- 
trict of BharochjWhichmust have got its name from 
a colony of the school of Bh^igu having bben early 
established in this Kshotra, probably granted to 
them' by some conqueror of the district. In the 
namo B a r U g a z a given to it by P tolomy, we have 
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anchors cannot hold against it. Largo vessels, 
moreover, if canght in it are driven athrrart from 
their conrso by the rapidity of tho current till 
they are stranded on shoals and wrecked, while 
the smaller craft are capsized, and many that 
have taken refuge in tho side channels, being 
left dry by the receding tide, turn over on 
one side, and, if not sot erect on props, are 
filled upon the return of the tide with the very 
first head of tho flood, and sunk. But at new 
moons, especially when they occur in conjunction 
with a night tide, the flood sots in with such 
extraordinary violence that on its beginning to 
advance, even though the sea be calm, its roar is 
heard by those living near .the river’s month, 
sounding like tho tnmnlt of battle heard far off, 
and soon after tho sea with its hissing waves 
bursts over tho bare shoals. 

47. Inland from Barngaz a the country is 
inhabited by numerous races — tho Aratrioi, 

a Greek corruption of Bhrignkshdtra (the territory 
of Bhfigu) or Bbrigukachhn (tho tongncland of 
Bhtigu).” Spcak'ing of tho BhSrgavas Dr. Drum- 
mond, in his Grammatical Illustrations, says: — 
" These BrShmans are indeed poor and ignorant. 
Many of them, and other illiterate Gujarfitls, 
would, in attempting to nrticnlate Bhpgnshetra, 
lose the half in coalesence, and call it Bargaoha, 
whence tho Greeks, having no Ch, wrote it Baru- 
gaza.” 

(47) The account of tho ‘ boro’ is followed by on 
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atidilie A r a kh 6 s i o 1, and the Gft n d ar a 10 i, 
and tlio people of P r o k 1 a ? s, in wliick is 
Bonkephalos Alexandreia, Beyond 
these are the Baktrianoi, a most warlike 
race, governed by their own independent sover- 
eign. It was from these parts Alexander issued 
to invade India when he inarched as far as the 
Ganges, without, however, attacking Iiiranrike 
and the southern parts of the country. Hence 
np to the present day old drachnai bearing tlio 


enumeration of the countries around and beyond 
Barugaza with which it had commercial relations. 
Inland are the Aratrioi, Arakhosioi, 
Gandarioiand the people of Proklaia, a 
province wherein is Boukcphalos Alexandreia, 
beyond which is tho Baktrian nation. It has 
been thought by somo that by tho Aratrioi are 
meant the Arii, by others that they were the 
Ar&strfi-s of Sanskrit called Aratti in the 
Prakrit, so that the Aratrioi of tho PmplAf 
hold an intormediate placebotwccn the Sanskrit and 
Prakrit form of tho name. Miillcr however says 
*'if youwanta people known to the Greeks and 
Eonians as familiarly as tho well-known names 
of tho Arakhosii, Gandarii, PeukcHtae, yon may 
conjoctnro that the proper reading is APArrCN in- 
stead of APATJPION, It is an error of course on the 
part of our author when he places Boukcphalos 
(a city built by Alexander on the banks of the 
Hydaspos, where ho defeated Povos), in tho neigh- 
bourhood of Proklais, that isPokhely in the neigh- 
bourhood of Peshawir, He makes a still more 
P 
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Greek msoriptions of Apollodotos and 
Menander are current in Bamgaza. 

48. In the same region eastward is a city 
Called Oz6n&, formerly the capital wherein 
the king resided. From it there is hronght 
down to Bamgaza every commodity for the 
supply of the country and for export to .onr 
own markets — onyx-stones, porcelain, fine mus- 
lins, mallow-coloured muslins, and no small 
quantity of ordinary cottons. At the same time 
there is brought down to it from the upper 
country by way of Proklais, for tmnsmis- 
siou to the coast, Kattybourine, Patropapigio, 
and Kabalitio spikenard, and another kind 
which reaches it by way of the adjacent province 
of Skythia ; also kostna and bdellium. 

49. The imports of Bar ugaz a arc — 

Oivos rrpoTjyovfifpac ’IroXtKtr— "Wine, principally 

Italian. 

Kal AaodiKTjphs kqI *ApajSoc6r — Laodikcan wine 
and Arabian. 

XaXjciff xal KavciTtpot xal p6\v^5os — Brass or 
Copper and Tin and Lead. 

KopaXXtov Kal xpvv<iXi4ov — Coral and Gold-stona 
or ToUow-stone. 

surprising error when he states that Alexander 
penetrated to the Ganges. 

(48) The next place mentioned in the enn- 
meration is OzSn6 (TJjjain), which, receiving 
nard through Proklais from the distant regions 
where it was produced, passed it on to the 
coast for export to the ’Weslcin World. This 
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'lnariix}xhs ArfKovt Kai v66ot Ttavratos — Cloth, plain 
and mixed, of all sorts. 

Xlahvfiirai ^wvai Trrfxvatai — Variegated saslics half 
a yard wide. 

Sri'pa^— Sfcorax, 

MfX/Xwros* — Sweet clorer, melilot. 

"YaXof apy>i — "White glass. 

'SautapiiKt ) — Gnm Sandarach, 

^rlppt — (Stibium) Tinctnrofortheej'es, — 8^rmd> 
Arjudpiov ;^pu(roi! /cat dpyupovv — Gold and Silver 
specie, yielding a profit wheu exchanged for native 
money, 

XIvpov ol 8'^pvTtpov ouSc iro\v — Perfumes or un- 
guents, neither costly nor in great quantity. 

In those times, moreover, there were imported,- 
as p'esonis to the Idng, costly silver vases, in- 
struments of music, liandsomo young women for 
concubinage, superior wine, apparel, plain but 
costly, and tbc cboice.st unguents. The exports 
from this part of the country are — 

NflpSof, /cooTOf, )S6/XXo, eXfi^ar — Spikenard, cos- 
tus, bdellium, ivory. 

'Owx^'-’l 'ful fiovppivt] — Ouy.x-Btones and 

porcelain. 

Av/cioj' — }iu 2 ol, Box-tborn. 

aromatic was a product of three districts, whcuco 
its varieties -were called respectively tbc Kaitp- 
bourine, tbo Patropapigic and the KaholUic, What 
places were indicated by the first two names 
cannot bo ascertained, but the last points un- 
doubtedly to the region j-ound Kftbul, since 
its inhabitants are callml by Ptolemy Kabolitai, 
and Edrisi uses the term Myrabalanas KaboUms 
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* 06 iiptntt TTaPTnlov — Cottons of oil sorts. 

SijpiKov — Silk. 

MoXii;^i>'or — ^Mnllow-colottred cottons. 

Nvpo — Silk thread. 

ne'fffpi fiaKpiv — Long pepper and other articles 
supplied from the neighbouring ports. 

The proper season to set sail for Bamgnza 
from Egypt is the month of July, or Epiphi. 

50. From Bnrngaza the coast immediate- 
ly adjoining stretches from tho north directly 
to tho south, and tho country is therefore called 
Dakhinabades, because Dukhan in tho 
language of the natives signifies Bouth. Of this 
country that part which lies inland towards the 
east comprises a great space of desert conntiy, 
and large mountains abounding with all kinds 
of wild animals, leopards, tigers, elephants, huge 
snakes, hyenas, and baboons of many different 
sorts, and is inhabited right across to the Ganges 
by many and extremely populous nations. 

for tho ‘ myrobolana of KAbul.’ Nard, as Edrisi also 
observes, has its proper soil in Thibet. 

(50) Barngaza had at the same time com- 
mercial relations with the Dekhan also. This part 
oflndia our author calls Dakhinabadfis, trans- 
literating tho word Dakshinfipatha — (the 
DakshinA, or the South Country). *' Here,” says 
Vincent, " tho author of thqPeriplilsgivesthotrne 
direction of this western coast of the Peninsula, 
and states in direct terms its tendency to the 
Sontb, while Ptolemy stretches out tho whole 
angle to a straight line, and places tho Gulf of 
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51. Among the mails in this South Couiifxj* 
there are tivo of more particular importance — 
Paifc liana, ivliich lies south from Barngaza, 
n distance of twenty days, .and T a g a r a, len 
days east of Paithana, the gi’catesb city in tho 
country. Their commodities are carried dowm 
on wagons to Barngnza along roads of extrema 
difficulty, — that is, from P ai th ana a great 


Cambay almost in the same IntlLudo as C.ape 
Comorin.” 

(51) In tho interior of tho Dokhan, tho Fertplue 
places two great seats of commerce, Paithana, 
20 days’ journey to tho south of JBarugnza, and 
Tag am, 10 days’ journey eastward from Pni; 
thnna. Paithana, which appears in Ptolemy as 
Baithana, may bo identified witb Paithana. 
Tagara is more puzzling. Wilford, Vincent, 
Mannort, Ritter and others identify it with D e v a> 
g i r i or Deogarh, near Elurfv, about 8 miles from 
Auraugab&d. The name of a place called Tngai-a- 
pura occurs in a copper grant of land which was 
found in tho island of Solsctto. There is however 
nothing to show that this was a name of Dovagiri. 
Besides, if Paithana bo correctly identified, Tagara 
cannot bo Dovagiri unless the distances and dircc« 
tions are very erroneously given in tho Penphts. 
This is not improbable, and Tagara may therefore 
bo J u n n a r (i.e. Jfiim-nagar = t/tc old c%),. which 
from its position must always have been an em- 
porium, and its Buddha caves belong to about 
B. c. 100 to A.D. 150 {sec Arcltcvolop, Surv. of W^sf. 
India, voh III., and Elphin.stono’s Tthiary of 
Imlia, p. 223). 
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quantity of onyx-stone, and from Tag am 
ordinaiy cottons in abnndance, many sorts of 
ranslins, mallow-colonred cottons, and other 
articles of local production bronght into it from 
the parts along the coast. The length of the 
entire voyage as far as Limnrikfi is 700 
stadia, and to reach Aigialos yon must sail 
very many stadia farther. 

Our author introduces ua next to another divi- 
sion of India, that called L i m n r i k e, which 
hegins,as ho informs us,nt adiatancc of 7,000 stadia 
(or nearly 900 miles) beyond Barugaza, This 
estimate is wide of the mark, being in fact about 
tho distance between Barugaza and the southern 
or remote extremity of LimurikS. In tho Indian 
segment of the Roman rasps called from their dis- 
coverer, tho Fmtinger Tables, tho portion of India 
to which this name is applied is called D a m i- 
rike. We can scarcely err, says Dr. Caldwell 
{Dravid. Gram, Intr. page 14), in identifying this 
name with the Tamil country. If so, tho earliest 
appeatanoQ of thn name Tamil in. any foreign 
documents will be found also to be most perfectly 
iu accordance with the native Tamil mode of 
spelling the name. Bamiriko evidently means 
Datnir-iie ... In another place in tho same map 
a district is called Soy tin D ymirio 6; and it 
appears to have been this word which by a mis- 
take of A for X Ptolemy wrote The D 

retains its place however in tho Cosmography of 
the anonymous geographer of Ravenna, who re- 
peatedly mentions B i m i r i c a as one of the three 
divisions of India and the one furthest to the East. 
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52. Tlie local marts which occur in order 
nlariff ihe coast after Barugaza are Aka- 
baron, Souppara, Kallienn, a city which 
was laiscd to the rank of a regular mart in the 
tiroes of the elder Saraganea, but after 

He shows also that the Tamil country must 
have been meant by the name by mentioning 
M o d u ra as one of the cities it contained. 

(52) Eeverting toBarugaza our author next 
enumerates the less important emporia having 
merely a local trade which intervenes between it 
and Dimurike. These are first Aka bare u, 
Souppara, and Kalliena — followed by 
Somulla, Mandagorn, Palaipatmai, 
Meligeizara, Buzantion, Toper on, and 
Turanosboa s, —beyond which occurs a succes- 
sion of islands, some of which give shelter to 
pirates, and of which the List is called L c u k 6 or 
White Island. The actual distance from Barngaza 
to Naoura, the first port of Dimurike, is 4,500 
stadia. 

To take those emporia in detail. Akabarou 
cannot be identified. The reading is probably cor- 
rupt. Between the mouths of the Noraados and 
those qE the Goarls, Ptolemy interposes Housaripa, 
Poulipoxila, Ariakfi Badinon, and Soupara, N a n- 
saripais Hansnri, abonb 18 miles to tho 
south of Surat, and S o u p a r a is S fi p jI r near 
Vasui. Benfey, who takes it to bo the name of a 
region and not of a city, regards it as the 0 p h i r 
of the Bible— called in the Septimgint • 

S 6 ph i r, it may bo added, is the Coptic name for 
India. Kallicii.n is now Kalyana near- 
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Sandanos bocamo its master its trade was 
put under the severest restrictions ; for if Greek 
vessels, even by accident, enter its ports, a guard 
is put on board and they are taken to Barugaza. 

53. After K a 1 1 i o n a other local marts oo- 

Bombay [which must have been an important 
place at an early date. It is named in the 
Kanhfiri Bauddha Cave Inscriptions]. It is 
mentioned by Kosmas (p. .337), who states that 
it produced copper and sesumum and other 
kinds of logs, and cloth for wearing appai-ol. 
The name Sandanos, that of the Prince who 
sent Greek ships which happened to put into its 
port under guard to Barngaza, is thought by 
Bonfoy to bo a territorial titio which indiruted 
that ho ruled over Ariakd of tho Sandineis. 
[But tho older “ Saraganes” probably indicates 
one of tho great SStakarni or Andhrabbpitya 
dynasty.] Ptolemy docs not mention Knllicnu, 
though ho supplies tho name of a jdaco omitted 
in tho Feriplus, namely Dounga (VII. i. 6) 
near tho mouth of tho river Benda. 

(53) Bemulla(m Ptolemy Timoula and 
S i m n 1 1 a) is identified by Yulo with 0 h c h v a 1 
or Oliaul, a so.aport 23 miles south of Bombay ; 
[but Bhagvanlfil Indrnji suggests Chimilla in 
Trombay island at tho head of the Bombay 
harbour ; and this is curionsly supported by one 
of tho Kanhori inscriptions in which C h o ro d 1 a 
is mentioned, apparently as a large city, like 
Snpiril and Knlyfina, in tho neighbourhood]. 
After Simulla Ptolemy mentions Hippo- 
k 0 n r a [possibly, as suggested by the same. 
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cor — S Smtilla, Mandagora, Pal ai pat* 
raai,M6lizeigara,Bn.55antion,Toparoii, 
tmd Turannosboas. Too come aexfc to the 
islands called S^sekreienai and the island 

a partial 'translation of G-hodabandar on 
the Choda nadi in the Thana strait] and B a 1 1 i- 
patna as places still in Ariake, bat Manda- 
gara Bozanteion, Khorsonesos, Ar- 
magara, the mouths ofthe river Ifanagonna, 
and an emporium called IT it r a, as belonging to 
tbo Pirate Coast rvhich extended to DimurikS, of 
■which T u n d i s, he says, is the first city. Ptolemy 
therefore agrees with our author in assigning the 
Pirate Coast to the tract of country between 
Bombay and Goa. This coast continued to ho 
infested with pirates till so late a period as tho 
year 1766, when they wore finally exterminated by 
tho British arms. Mandagaraand Palaipat- 
m a may have corresponded pretty nearly in situa- 
tion -with the towns of Eajapur and Bankut. Ynlo 
places them respectively at Banicnt and Debal. 
Melizoigara (Milizegnris or MilieigSris of 
Ptolemy, 'Vll.i. 95), Vinoentidontifios withdaygadh 
or Sidd Jaygadh. Tbo same place appears in Pliny 
asSigoruB (VI. xxvi. 100). Bnzantiurq. maybe 
referredto about Vi 3 ayndriigorE 8 vantgadb,To pa- 
re n may be a corrupt reading for Togaron* 
and may perhaps therefore bo Devagadh which 
lies a littlehoyond Vijayadrug. Turannosboas 
is not mentioned elsewhere, but it may have been, 
ns Yule suggests, the Baudd or Tirakal rivor. 
Mullor placed it at Achard, Tho first Maud on . 
this part of tho coast is Sindhudrag near Mdlwan, 

2 
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ofthe Ai g idioi and that of the Kaineitai, 
near -whatis called the Kh e rs o n 6 s os, places 
in which are pirates, and after this the island 
L e n k 6 (or ‘ the White’). Then follow N a o n r a 

to which succeeds a gronp called the Burnt Islands, 
nraong which the Yingorla rocks are conspicuous. 
These are no doubt the Heptandsia of 
Ptolemy (VII. i. 35), and probably tho Sesi- 
krienai of the PeripKis. Tho island Aigidion 
called that of tho Aigidii may bo placed at Goa, 
[but Yule suggests Angediva south of Sadasiva- 
gadb.inlafc. M°45'H.,whiehis better]. Kaincitou 
may be tho island of St. George. 

Wo como next to IT a o n r a in Dimurikd. Tliis 
is now Hondvar, written otherwise Onore, 
situated on tho estuary of a broad river, tho 
^ardvatf, on which arc tho falls of Gdrsappa, 
one of tho most magnificent and stnpondons 
cataracts in tho world. If tho IT i t r a of Ptolemy 
(VXI.i. 7)andtho IT i t r i a of Pliny bo the same as 
N a 0 n r a, then these authors o.vtcnd tho pirate 
coast a little further south than tho Feriplus docs. 
But if they do not, and thcreforo agree in their 
views as to where Dimuriku begins, tho IT i t r a 
may be.placcd, Muller thinks, at Mitjan orKomta, 
which is not far north from Honavar. [Yule 
places it at Mang.alur.] Muller regards the first 
supposition however as tho more prob.abIe, and 
quotes at length a passage from Pliny (VI. xxvi. 
lOi) refening thereto, which must have been ex- 
cerpted from some Peiyiliia like our author’s, but 
not from it as some have thought. “ To those 
bound for India it is most convenient to depart 
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and Tundis, tlie first marts of Li ninrik 6, 
and after these Mouziri.'i andjN’elkn.ada, 
the seats of Government. 

54'. To the kingdom under the swy of 

from Okolis. They sail thence vrith the Tfiiid 
Hipalus in 40 days to the first emporium of India, 
Mnziris, which is not a desirable place to arrive 
at on account of pirates infesting the neighbonr- 
liood, who hold a place called If i t r i a s, while it is 
not well supplied with merchandize. Besides, 
the station for ships is at a great distance from 
the shore, and cargoes have both to bo landed and 
to be shipped by means of little boats. There 
reigned there when I wrote this Oaolobo'' 
thras. Another port belonging to the nation 
is more convenient, Neacyndon, which is 
called B oca ro {s^lc. codd., Barace, Harduin and 
Sillig). There reigned Pandion in an inland 
town far distant from the emporium called M O' 
d It r a. The region, however, from which they 
convey pepper to Bccaro in hoots formed from 
.single logs isCottonar a.” 

(54) With regard to the names hi this extract 
which ocenr also in the Perzphls the following 
passages quoted from Dr. CaldwclFs Dmvidian 
Grammar will throw much light. He says (Introd- 
p. 97) : — “ M u z i r i s appears to be the M uy i r t 
of 'Muyiri-kotta. Tyndis is Tundj, and the 
Kynda, of Hclkynda, or as Ptolemy has it, Tkleb 
kynda, i. o. probabl)'- Western kingdom, seera.s to 
boHannettri, the southern boundary of Kerala 
proper. One MS. of Pliny write.? tlio second part 
of this word not Of/ndmi 1ml Canidon. The first 
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K 6 p r o b o t r a 8*“ T 11 n d i s is subject, a village 
of great note situate near the sea. M o n z i r i s, 
•which pertains to the same realm, is a city 
at the height of prosperity, frequented as it 

of these places wos identified by Dr. Gundort, for 
the remaining two we are indebted to Dr. Bumell. 

" Oottonara, Pliny ; Koltonarike; PeripMs, the 
district ■where the best pepper was prodneed. It 
is singnlar that this district was not mentioned 
by Ptolemy. Oottonara ■was evidently the 
name of the district. Korrompinv the name o! the 
pepper ior which the district was fomons. Dr. 
Buchanan identifies Oottonara with Hiadatta- 
n a d n, the name of a district in the Oaliont country 
celebrated for its popper. Dr. Burnell identifies it 
with Ko]atta-nfidn, the district about TelU- 
cherry which he says is the pepper district. 
Kddafta in Mnlayfilam means ‘ transport, convey- 
ance,’ Ndd6, Tam. — Mai., means a district.” 

“ The prince called Kerobothros by Ptolemy (VjU. 
i. 86) is called Keprobotros by the author of the 
FeripHs. The insertion of rr is clearly an error, 
hut more likely to bo the error of a copyist than 
that of the author, who himself had visited the 
tenitories of the prince in question. He is called 
Oaelobothras in Pliny’s test, but one of the MSS. 
gives it more oorreotly as Oolobotras. The name 
in Sanskrit, and in full ie ‘ Keralaputra,’ bat both 
klrp and kSla are Dra vidian abbreviations of kSraJd, 
They are Malay filam however, not Tamil abbrevia- 
tions, and the distriot over whioh Koralaputra mled 
is that in which the Malaydlam language is now 


Jnd. Ant, toI. I. pp. 809-810. 
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is bj slnpsirOTii A r i a k 6 and Greek sliips/rom 
Egypt. It lies near a rirer at a distance from 
Tandis of 500 stadia, wlietber this is measured 
from, river to river or by the length of the sea 

spoken*’ (p. 96). T’rom Ptolemy we learn that the 
capital of this prince was K a r o d r a, which has 
been " identified with K a r li r, an important town 
in thoKoimbatnr district originall}' included in the 
Ohera kingdom. KarOr means the black town . . 
Ptolemy’s word Karo ura repi-escnts the TamiJ 
name of the place with perfect accuracy." Ifel- 
knnda, our author informs us, was not subject to 
this prince but to another called P a n d i on. Tliis 
name, says Dr. Caldwell, “is of Sanskrit origin, 
and P a n d re, the form which Pliny, after Megas- 
thones, gives in his list of the Indian nations, 
comes very near tho Sanskrit. Tiro more recent 
local information of Pliny himself, as well ns tho 
notices of Ptolemy and tho PeripHs, supply ns with 
the Dravidian form of the word. Tho Tnmiji sign 
of the toaso. sing, is an, and Tamil inserts i eupho- 
nically after nd, consequently Pandion, and still 
hotter tho plural form of the word Pandioncs, 
faithfully represents tho TamiJ mnsc. sing, Pdn- 
dhjanP In another passage the same scholar says ; 
“ The Sanskrit Pandya is written in Tamil Pilndiya, 
but tbe more completely tamilized form P fi n d i 
is still more commonly uSod all over southern 
India. I derive Pundi, ns native scholars always 
derive the word, from tlio Sanskrit P/lndn, the 
name of tho father of tho Ptlndava brothers." 
Tho capital of this prince, as Pliny has stated, was 
Mo dura, which is the Sanskrit Mathurfi pro- 
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voyage, and it is 20 stadia distant from tlie 
montb of its own river. The distance of K e 1- 
knnda from ilonziris is' also nearly 500 
stadia, whether measnred from river to river or 

n onnced in the Tamil manner. The corresponding 
city in Northern India, MathnrS, is written by the 
Greeks Me th ora. 

N elknn d a ismentionedby varionsanthors nn- 
der varying forms of the name. As has been already 
stated, it is Melknnda in Ptolemy, who places it in 
the conntry of tho Aii. In the Feutingerian Table 
it is Nincylda, and in tho Geographer of Eavenna, 
Nilcinna. At the month of tho river on which 
it stands was its shipping.port B a k a r o or Bocare, 
according to Muller now represented hyMarkarl 
(lat. 12* N.) Tnlo conjectures that it must have 
been between Kanetti and Kolnm in Travancord. 
Eegarding tho trade of this place wo may quote a 
remark from Tincent. “Wo find,” he says, “ that 
thronghont tho whole which the PeriplUe mentions 
of India wo have a catalogno of tho eiporta and 
imports only at tho two ports of Bamgaza and 
Nelcyndn, and there seems to be a distinction fixed 
between tho articles appropriate to each. Pino 
mnslins and ordinary cottons are the principal 
commodities of tho first; tortoise shell, preeions 
stones, silk, and above ali pepper, seem to have been 
procurable only at the latter. This pepper is said 
to be brought to this port from Cottonara, famous 
to this hour for producing the best pepper in the 
world except that of Sumatra. The pre-eminence 
of these two ports will account tor the little that 
is said of the others by the author, and why he has 
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by the sea voyage, hut it belongs to a different 
kingdom, that of Pan did n. It likewise is 
situate near a river and at about a distance 
firom the sea of 120 stadia. 

55. At the very mouth of this river lies 

left us BO few characters by which wo may dis- 
tinguish one from another.” 

Our author on concluding his account of Nel- 
kunda interrupts his nari’ative to relate the inci- 
dents of the important discovery of the monsoon 
made by that Columbus of antiquity Hippalus. 
This account, Yincent remarks, naturally excites a 
curiosity in the mind to enquire how it should 
happen that the monsoon should have been noticed 
by Ucarkhos, and that from, the time of his voyage 
for 800 years no one should have attempted a 
direct coarse till Hippalus ventured to commit 
himself to the ocean. He is of opinion that there 
was a direct passage by the monsoons, both in 
going to and coming from India in use among 
the Arabians before the Greeks adopted it, and 
that -Hippalus frequenting these seas ns a pilot or 
merchant, bad met with Indian or Arabian traders 
who made their voyages in a more compendious 
manner than the Greeks, and that he collected 
information from them which he had both the pru- 
dence and courage to adopt, just as Columbus, while 
owing much to his own nautical experience and 
fortitude was still under obligations to the Por- 
tuguese, who hadbeon resolving the groat problems 
in the art of navigation for almost a century pre- 
vious to his expedition. 

(55) Helkunda appears to have been tho 
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another village, B akarS, to which the ehipa 
despatched from Nelknnda come down empty 
and ride at anchor off shore while taking in 
cargo : for the river, it may he noted, has snnken 
reefs and shallows which make its navigation 
difficult. The sign by which those who come 
hither by sea know they are nearing land is 
their meeting with snakes, which are here of a 
black colour, not so long ns those already men- 
tioned, like serpents about the head, and with 
eyes the colour of blood. 

56. The ships which frequent these ports 
are of a large size, on acconnt of the great 
amount and bulkiness of the pepper and betel 
of which their lading consists. The imports 
hero are principally — 

Xp^fiara trMirra — Great quantities of specie. 

X(i«vi5Xifla — (Topaz P) Gold-stone, OhrysoUto. 

'l/iariv^op dn-Xouf ou TroXvr — A small assortment 
of plain cloth. 

rioXe/tiro — Flowered robes. 

XTlyiii, KopdXXioa — Stibium, a pigment for the 
oyesi, toxal. 

''aaXoff apytj xa\K6s — ^Whito glass, copper or 
brass. 

Kaaa-trepof, po\v^5o7 — ^Tin, lead. 

Ohoj ov woXiJf, djirfl 5< Tovovror oarov iv BapvyaCo^s 
— ^XVino but not much, but about as much as at 
Bcarngaza. 

limit of our nuthoFs voyage along the coast of 
India, for in the sequel of his narrative he defines 
but vaguely the situation of the places which he 
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So»>5a/>aK)j — Sandarach (Sindnrd). 

'ApaeviKhp — ^Arsenio(Orpimont), yellow flnlphurefc 
of arsenic. 

Swot 5(Tor dpKfffti rots rrepi ro mviAripiop, 8ta rh 
roxis tp‘nr6povs aira xp^irSat — Corn, only for the use 
of the ship’s company, as the merchants do not 
sell it. 

The following commodities aro brought to it 
for export; — 

Uiirepi povoyevas iv ivi rdffo roirtup rwv fpnoplaP 
yewuptvov no\v rjj Xfyoptvp Korrovaptkfj — Pepper in 
great quantity, produced in only one of these 
marts, and called the pepper of Kottonara. 

Mapyaplrr}s iKavhs Koi fitai^iopos — ^Pearls in great 
quantity and of superior quality. 

'E\(<pas — Ivory. 

'O0Svia.StjpiK & — ^Pino silks. 

NapSor 7} TayyrjTiK ^ — Spikenard from the Ganges. 

MaXdjSadpov— Betel — all brought from countries 
further cast. 

At$la Sta^iat^s Travrola — Transparent or precious 
stones of all sorts. 

ASdpas — Diamonds. 

'YaKivSos — Jacinths. 

XrAdsptj tjre XpvtroiijtrKortKq ral 7 jrrpt rds tnjerovs 
SijpevopsPT] r&s vpoKuptvas avrijs rijs AipvptK^s — ^Tor- 
toise-shell from the Golden Island, and another 
sort which is taken in tho islands which lie off the 
coast of Limurikd. 

Tho proper season to set sail from Egypt for 

notices, while his details are scanty, and sometimes 
grossly inaccurate. Thus ho makes the Malabar 
Coast extend southwards beyond Capo Comorin 
r 
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tiis part of India is nbont the month of Jnlj^ — 
that is, Epiphi. 

57. The whole ronnd of the voyage from 
K a n 6 and Eudaimdn Arabia, which we 
have jnst described, used to be performed in 
small vessels which kept close to shore and 
followed its windings, bat Hippalos was the 
pilot who first, by observing the bearings of the 
ports and the configuration of tho sea, discovered 
the direct course across the ocean ; whence as, 
at tho season when our own Etesians are 
blowing, a periodical wind from tho ocean like- 
wise blows in the Indian Sea, this wind, which 
is tho south- west, is, it seems, called in these 
seas Hippalos [after the name of the pilot who 
first discovered tho passage Ig means of i<]. 
From the time of this discovery to the present 
day, merchants who sail for India either from 
Kano, or, as others do, fimm A r o m a t a, if 
lamurikS be their destination, must often change 
their tack, but if they are bound for B a r u- 
gaza and Sky thia, they are not retarded for 
more than three days, after which, eommitting 
themselves to the monsoon which blows right 
in the direction of their course, they stand far 
out to sea, leaving all tho gulfs we have men- 
tioned in the distance. 

as far at least as Kolkhoi (near Tutikorin) on tho 
Coromandel coast, and like many ancient writers, 
represents Ceylon ns stretching westward almost 
as far, as Africa. 
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58. After Baker4 occurs fclie moautain 
called Pyrrhos (or tho Bed) tor?ards the south, 
near another district of the country called 
P a r a 1 i a (where the pearl-fisheries are which 
belong to king Pandion), and a city of the name 
ofKolkhoi. In this tract the first place 
met with is called B a 1 it a, which has a good 
harbour and a village on its shore. Next to 
this is another place called Komar, where is 
the capo of the same name and a haven. Those 
who wish to consecrate the closing part of their 
lives to religion come hither and bathe and 
engage themselves to celibacy, '.'his is also 
done by women ; since it is related that the 

(58) Tho first place mentioned after B a k a r o 
is P u r r h 0 s, or tho Bed Mountain, which extends 
along a district called P ar a 1 i a. *' There are,” 
says Dr. Caldwell (Introd. p. 99), " three Paralias 
mentioned by the Greeks, two by Ptolemy . . . 
one by tho author of the Perlplvs. The Paralia 
mentioned by the latter corresponded to Ptolemy's 
country of the "A'Cai, and that of tho Kapeot, 
that is, to South Travancoro and South Tinne- 
velly. It commenced at the Bod Clill’s south of 
Quilon, and included not only Cape Comorin 
but also KA^ot, whore tbo pearl fishing was car- 
ried on, which belonged to King Pandion. Dn 
Burnell identifies Paralia with Parali, which, 
ho states is an old name for Travancore, but I am 
not quite able to adopt this view.” ” Paralia,” ho 
adds afterwards, “ may possibly have corresponded 
ill roeauiug, if not in sound, to some native woi’d. 
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goddess (Kutnaii) once ou a time resided at tte 
place and bathed. IVomKomarei (towardsthe 
south) the country extends as far as Kolkhoi, 
■where the fishing for pearls is carried on. 
Condemned criminals are employed in this ser- 
•rice. King Pandion is the owner of the' fishery. 
To Kolkhoi sucoeads another coast lying 
along a gulf having a district in tho interior 
bearingthenameof Argalon. In this single 
place are obtained the pearls collected near tho 
island ofEpioddros. Prom it are exported 
tho muslins called ohargareiticles. 

60. Among the marts and anchorages along 
this shore to which merchants firom InmurikS 

moaning coast, — viz., Karei.” On this coast is a 
place called B a 1 i t a. whieh is perhaps the Bam- 
m a 1 a of Ptolemy fVTI. i. 9), which Mannort iden- 
tifies with ManpalU, a little north of Anjenga. 

(60) 'Wonow reach tho great promontory called 
in tho Periplfts Komar and K o m a r e i, Cape 
Kumari. “ It has derived its name,” says Cald- 
well, " from tho Sans. Kumdrir a ■virgin, onoof the 
names of the goddess Durgd, tho presiding divi- 
nity of tho place, but tho shapo which this 
word has taken is, ospocially in homar, distinc- 
tively Tamilian.” In ordinary Tamil Kumdri 
becomes Kumari; and in tho vnlgar dialeot 
of tho people residing in the noighbonrhood of 
the Cape a virgin is neither Kumari nor Kumari 
but Kumar pronounced Komar. It is remarkable 
that this vulgar corruption of the Sanskrit is 
identical with the name given to the place by tho 
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and tlie noiili resort, tlie most conspicnous are 
Kamara and Podonk^and Sfipatma, 
■VirWcli occnr in tko order in vrliicb we liave 
named them. In these marts are found those 
native vessels for coasting voyages which trade 
as far as Limnrikfi, and another kind ' called 

author of the Periplds . . . The monthly bathing in 
honor of the goddess Durg^ is still continued at 
Capo Comorin, but is not practised to the Bamo 
extent as in ancient times . » . Through the con- 
tinued encroachments of the sea, the harbour the 
Greek mariners found at Capo Comorin and the 
fort (if (ppovptov ia the correct reading for ^pinpwp 
of the MS.) have completely disappeared ; but a 
fresh water well reipains in the centre of n rock, a 
little way ont at sea. Eogarding Kol khoi, the 
next place mentioned after Eoraari, the same 
anthority as wo have seen places it {Ivd. Ani. vol. 
VI. p. 80) near Tnticorin. It is mentioned by 
Ptolemy and in tbo Peutinper Talhs, where it is 
called ‘ Colcis Indorum’, Tfae Gnlf of Alanaar itbs 
called by tbo Greeks the Colchic Gulf. Tbo Tamil 
name of the place Kolboi is almost identical with 
the Greek. “ The place,” according to CaldwoU, “is 
now about three miles inland, but there are abund- 
ant traces of its having once stood on the coast, and 
I have found tbo ti-adition that it was once the seat 
of the pearl fishery, still surviving amongst its in- 
habitants. Aftei* tbo sea bad retired from KdA;^oi,., 
a now emporium arose on the coast. This was 
K & Y a 1, the Gaol of Marco Polo. Kfiyal in tnrn 
became in time too far from the eea . . and Tnti- 
corin (T fi 1 1 r u k u d i) was raised instead by the 
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sangara, made by fastening together large 
vessels formed each of a single timber, and also 
others called Tcolandiopfionta, "which are of great 
bnlkand employed for voyages to Khrnsd 
and the Ganges. These marts import all the 
commodities which reach LimniikS for com- 

Portngnese from the position of a fishing •village 
to that of the most important port on the sonthem 
Coromandel coast. The identification of Kolkoi 
with Kolkei is one of mnch importance. Being 
perfectly certain it helps forward other identifica- 
tions. Kol, in Tamil means *to slay.’ Kei is 
' hand.’ It was the first capital of Fandion. 

The coast heyondKolkboi, which has an in- 
land district belonging to it called A r g a 1 o n, is 
indented by a gnlf called by Ptolemy the Argnrik — 
nowPalk Bay. Ptolemy mentions also a promontory 
called Kora and beyond it a city called A rg o i r o a 
and an emporium called Sal oar. This Kom 
of Ptolemy, Caldwell thinks, represents the 
Kol is of the geographers who preceded him, 
and the K o t i of Tami], and identifies it "with 
“ the island promontory of Kfimosvaram, the 
point of land from which there was always the 
nearest access from Southern India to Ceylon.” 
An island occurs in these parts, called that of 
Epiodoros, noted for its pearl fishery, on 
which account Bitter would identify it "with 
the island of Jlanaar, which Ptolemy, os Mannert 
thinks, speaks of as Ndwyijp/t ( VXI. i.95). Muller 
thinks, however, it may bo compared -with Ptole- 
my’s Korn, and so be Eamesvaram. 

This coast has commercial intercourse not only 
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fflerciaJ purposes, absorljing likewise nearly 
every species of goods brought from Egypt, 
and most descriptions of all the goods export- 
ed from EinmrikS and disposed of on this 
coast of India, 

61. Near the region which succeeds, where 

with the Malabar ports, bat also with the Ganges 
and the Golden Khorsoneso. For the trade with 
the former a species of canoes was used called 
Sankara, The Malay&lam name of these, Caldwell 
Says, is Chcmgddam, in Tula Jangdla, compare 
Sanskrit Samghddam a raft (Ind. Ant. xdl, I, 
p. 309). The largo vessels employed for the 
Eastern trade wore called KoJandiophonta, a name 
which Caldwell confesses his inability to explain. 

Three cities and ports arc named in the order of 
their occurrence which were of great commercial 
importance, Kamara, Podouko, and Sopat- 
ma. Kamara mnj^ perhaps be, as Miiller thinks, 
the emporium which Ptolemy calls Khabdris, 
situated at the mouth of the Biver Khabdros 
(now, the Kavery), perhaps, as Dr. Burnell sug- 
gests, the modern Kavoripatlara. {Ind. Ant. vol. 
'VIL p. 40). Podouko appears in Ptolemy as 
Podonke. It is P n d tx c h c h 6 r i, i . e. * new 
town,’ now well knoxvn as Pondicherry ; so Bohlen, 
Bitter, and Benfey. [Yule and Lassen place it at 
Pulikdt}. Sopatma is not mentioned in 
Ptolemy, nor can it now be traced. In Sanskrit 
it transliterates into Stt-patna, i. c., fair town. 

(61) The next place noticed is the Island of 
Ceylon, which is designated Palaisimoun- 
d 0 u, xvith the remark that its former name was 
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tlie course of Hie voyage nOw bends to the east, 
there lies out in the open sea stretching towards 
the west the island now called Palaisi- 
monndon, but by the ancients Tapro- 
bane. To cross over to the northern side 
of it takes a day. In the south part it gradual- 
ly stretches towards the west till it nearly 
reaches the opposite coast of A z a n i a. It pro- 
duces pearl, precious (transparent) stones, 
muslins, and tortoise-shell. 

62. {lieturning io the coast,) not far from the 

Taprobnne. This is the Greek transliteration of 
T&mrapamt, the name given by a band of colonists 
from Magadha to the place where they first 
landed in Ceylon, and which was afterwards ex- 
tended to the whole island. It is singular, Dr. 
Caldwell remarks, that this is also the name of 
the principal river in Tinnevelly on the opposite 
coast of India, and he infers that the colony 
referred to might previously have formed a settle- 
ment in Tinnevelly at the mouth of tho Tfinara- 
parni river — perhaps at Kolkoi, the earliest resi- 
dence of the Pfindya kings. The passage in tho 
FeripMs which refers to the island is very cormpt. 

(C2) Becurring to the mainland, tho narra- 
tive notices a district called M a s a 1 i a, where 
great qnantities of cotton were manufactured. 
This is the Malsolia of Ptolemy, tho region in 
which he places the mouths of a river tho M a i s 6- 
1 o B, which Benfoy identifies with tho Goddvari, 
in opposition to others who would make it the 
Krishnfi. which is perhaps Ptolemy’s Tuna. The 
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three marts ■wo have mentioned lies M a s a H a, 
the seaboard of a country extending fer inland. 
Hero immense quantities of fine muslins are 
manufactured. From Mas alia the oonrse of 
the Voyage lies eastward across a neighbouring 
bay to DSsarfinfi, wliich has the breed of 
elephants called Bfisaro. Leaving Desardnd 
the course is northerly, passing a variety of 
barbarous tribes, among which are the K ir rh a- 
d a i, savages whoso noses are flattened to the 
face, and another tribe, that of the Bargusoi, 

name MaisoHa is taken from the Sanskrit Mausala, 
preserved in Machhlipat-ann, now Maaalipatam. 
Beyond this, after an intervening gulf running 
eastward is crossed, another district occurs, D os- 
ar 6 n 6, noted for its elephants. This is not men- 
tioned by Ptolemy, but a river with a similar name, 
the Dosaron, is found in his enumeration of 
tho rivers which occur between the Maisolos and 
the Gauges. As it is the last in tho list it may 
probably bo, as Lassen supposes, the BiAhmini. 
Our author however places Dosareno at a much 
greater distance from tho Ganges, for ho peoples 
tho intermediate space with a variety of tribes 
which Ptolemy relegates to the East of tho rjvor. 
The first of these tribes is that of the Kirradai 
(Sanskrit, Kir&tas), whoso features are of tho 
Mongolian typo. ITcst are tho Bargusoi, not 
mentioned by Ftolemy, bnt perhaps to bo identi- 
fied with tho cannibal race ho spcalcs of, the 
Barousai thought by Yule to bo possibly the 
inhabitants of the Nikohar inlands, and lastly the 
s 
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as well as the Hippiopros dp oi or Ma- 
kroprosopoi (the horse faced or long faced 
men), who are reported to ho cannibals. 

63. After passing these the coarse turns 
again to the east, and if yon sail with the ocean 
to yonr right and the coast far to yonr left, yon 
reach the Ganges and the extremity of the con- 
tinent towards the east called E h r n s d (the 
Golden Khersonese). The river of this region 
called the Ganges is the largest in India ; 
it has an annual increase and decrease like the 
Nile, and there is on it a mart called after it, 
Gangd, through which passes a comiderahle 
traffic consisting of betel, the Gangetio spike- 

tribe of the long orhorso-laoed men who were also 
cannibals. 

(63) When this coast of savages and monsters 
is left behind, the course lies eastward, and leads 
to the Ganges, which is the greatest river of 
India, nnd adjoins the extremity of the Eastern 
continent called K h r u s d, or tho Golden. Near 
the river, or, according to Ptolemy, on the third of 
its months stands a great emporium of trade 
called Gan g 6, exporting Ufolatattrum and cot- 
tons and other commodities. Its exact position 
there are not sufficient data to determine. KhmsS 
is not only the name of the last port of the con- 
tinent, but also of an island lying out in the ocean 
to eastward, not for from tho Ganges. It is tho 
last part of tho world which is said to bo inhabited. 
The situation of Khrusd is differently defined by 
different ancient authors. It was not known to 
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Hard, pearl, and tlie finest of all innslinS“~tlioso 
' called tlie Gnngefcic. In tliis locality also there 
is said to be a gold nnue and a gold coin called 
Kaltis. Near this river there is an island of 
the ocean called K h r u s d (or the Golden), 
■which lies directly under the rising sun and at 
the extremity of the world to'wards the cast. 
It produces the finest tortoise-shell that is found 
throughout the whole of tho Erythrman Sea. 

64. Beyond this region, immediately under 
the north, where the sea terminates outwards, 
there lies somewhere in Thin a a very groat 
city, — not on the coast, but in tho interior of 
the country, called Thin a, — ^from wluch silk, 
whether in tho raw state or spun into thread 

the Alexandrine geographers. Pliny seems to 
have preserved tho most ancient report circulated 
regarding it. Ho says (VI. xxiit. 80) ; “ Beyond the 
mouth of tho Indus are Cbry $6 and Argyre 
abounding in metals as I boKovo, for I can hardly 
credit what some have related that tho soil consists 
of gold and silver." Mela (III. 7) assigns to it a very 
different position, assorting it to bo near T ab i s, 
the last spur of the range of Taurus. Ho therefore 
pla(3es it wheroEratostbenfisplacesThi n a i, to tho 
north of tho Ganges on the confines of the Indian 
and Skybbian oceans. Ptolemy, in whose time the 
Transgangotio world was bettor knovrn, refers it 
to the peninsula of Malacca, tho Golden Kher- 
Eoncso. 

(6<1) Tlio lest place which tho Pcriplds men- 
tions is Thinai, an inland city of the T h i n a i or 
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and TTOVon into cloth, ia brought by land to 
Bamgazathrongh Baktria, or by the Qanges to 
lamnrikfi. To penetrate into Thina is not 
on easy undertaking, and bnt few merchants 
come from it, and that rarely. Its situation is 
under the Lesser Bear, and it is said to be con- 
terminous with the remotest end of Pontos, 
and that part of the Kaspian Sea which adjoins 
the Maiotio Lake, along with which itissnes by 
one and the same month into the ocean. 

65. On the confines, however, of T h ! n a i 
an annual fair is hold, attended by a race of men 
of sqnat figure, with their face very broad, bnt 
mild in disposition, called the S 5 s a t ai, who in 
appearance resemble wild animals. They come 
with their wives and children to this lair, bring- 
ing heavy loads of goods wrapped up in mats 
resembling in outward appearance the early 
leaves of the vine. Their place of assembly is 
where their own territory borders with that of 
Thinai ; and here, squatted on the mats on which 

Sinai, having a iavgo connaaTca in aiVk and 
woollen stufis. The ancient writers are not at all 
agreed as to its position, Colonel Tnlo thinks it 
was probably the city described by Marco Polo 
under the name of Konjan-fn (that is Si- 
ngan-fn or Ghanggan,) the most celebrated city 
in OlunesQ history, and the capital of several of 
the most potent dynasties. It was the metro- 
polis of Shi Hwengti of the T’Sin dynasty, pro- 
perly thefirst emperor, and whose conquests almost 
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tTiey exhibit! their wares, they feast for several 
days, after which they return to their homes in 
the interior. On observing their retreat the 
people of Thinai, repairing to the spot, collect the 
mats on which they Bad been sitting, and taking 
out the fibres, which are called poiroi, from the 
reeds, they put the loaves two and two together, 
and roll them up into slender balls, through 
which they pass the fibres extracted from the 
reeds. Throe Idnds of Malabathrum are thus 
made — that of the large ball, that of the middle, 
and that of the small, according to the size of 
tho leaf of which the balls are formed. Hence 
there are three kinds of hlalabatbrnm, which 
after being made np are forwarded to India by 
the manufacturers. 

66. All the regions beyond this are nnex- 
plorod, being difficult of access by reason of the 
extreme rigour of tho climate and the severe 
frosts, or perhaps because such is the will of 
tho divine power. 

intersected tboso of his contemporary Ptolemy 
EuergetSs— (vide Yule’s Travels of Marco Polo, 
vol.H.p. 21). 
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WITH INTRODUGTIOH AMO HOTES. 



THE VOIAGE OE KEARKHOS. 


Ikxhodpchoit. 

The coasting voyage from the mouth of the 
Indus to the head of tho Persian Gulf, designed 
by Alexander the Great, and executed by Nearkhos, 
may be regarded as tho most important achieve- 
ment of tho ancients in navigation. It opened 
up, as'Yincent remarks, a communication bofrwceii 
Europe and tho most distant countries of Asia, 
and, at a later period, vras tho source and origin 
of tho Portuguese discoveries, and consequently 
the primary cause, however remote, of tho British 
establishments in India. A Journal of tins 
voyage was written by ITearkhos himself, which, 
though nob extant in ita original form, has been 
preserved for ns by Arrian, who embodied its 
contents in his little work on India,^ which he 
wrote ns a sequel to his history of tho expedition 
of Alexander. 

hTearkhos as a writer must ha acknowledged to 
bo most scrupulously honest and exact, — for tho 
result of explorations made in modern times 
along the shores which ho passed in tho course 
of his voyage shows that his description of them 
is .accurate even in tho most minute particulars. 
His veracity was nevertheless oppugned in ancient 
tiroes by Strabo, who unjustly stigmatises tho 
whole class of tho Greek writers upon India as 
mendacious. “ Generally speaking," ho says (H. 
1.9), "tho men who have written upon Indian 

* Written in the Ionic diatoct, 
i 
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affairs were a set of liars. Deimakhos holds tho 
first place in tho list, JSIogasthends comes next, 
while Onesikritos and Kearkhos, with others of 
the same class, stammer out a few words of truth.” 
(jrapai/fcXXifoiTfs)- Strabo,Tiowerer, in spite of this 
censure did not hesitate to use Noarkhos as one 
of his chief authorities for his description of 
India, and is indebted to him for many facts re- 
lating to that country, which, however extraordi- 
nary they might appear to his contemporaries, 
have been all confirmed by subsequent observa- 
tion. It is therefore fairly open to doubt whether 
Strabo was altogether sincere in his ill opinion, 
seeing it bad but little, if any, influence on his prac- 
tice. We know at all events that he was too much 
inclined to undervalue any writer who retailed 
fables, without discriminating whether the writer 
set them down ns facts, or merely as stories, which 
ho had gathered from hearsay. 

In modern times, the charge of mendacity has 
been repeated by Hardouin and Hnet. There are, 
however, no more than two passages of tho Journal 
which can be adduced to support this imputa- 
tion. The first is that in which tho excessive 
breadth of 200 stadia is given to the Indus, and 
tho second that in which it is asserted that at 
hlalana (situated in 25" 17' of N. latitude) tho 
shadows at noon were observed to fall south- 
ward, and this in tho month of November. With 
regard to tho first charge, it maybe supposed that 
the breadth assigned to tho Indus was probably 
that which it was observed to have when in a 
state of inundation, and with regard to the second, 
it may bo met by tho supposition, which is quite 
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admissible, tliat Arrian may Ifareinipappreboiidecl 
in some measure the import of the statement as 
made by Kearkhos, The passage 'trill be after* 
wards exatninea,* but in the meantime wft may say, 
with Vincent, that if the difficulty it presents 
ndmits of no satisfactory solution, the misstate* 
raent ought not, as standing alone, to he insisted 
upon to the invalidation of the whole work. 

But another charge besides that of mendacity 
has been preferred against the Journal, Dodwell 
has denied its authenticity. His attack is based 
on the following passage in Pliny (VI. 23): — 
Onesciriti eb Hearchi navigatio ncc nomina habeb 
mansionum nee spatia. The Journal of Oitsstcrilus 
and NearcJius has neither the names of the anchorages 
nor the measure of the distances. From this Dod- 
well argues that, as tlie account of the voyage in 
Arrian contains both the names and the distances, 
it could not have been a transcript of the Journal 
ofNearkhos, which according to Pliny gave neither 
names nor distances. Now, in the first place, it 
may well ho asked, why the anthority of Pliny, 
who is by no means always a careful writer, 
should be sot so high as to override all other 
testimony, for instance, that of Arrian himself, who 
expressly states in the outset of his narrative that 
he intended to give the account of the voyage which 
had been written by Nearkhos. In tho second 
pl.aco, the passage in question is probably corrupt, 
or if not, it is in direct conflict with tho passage 
which immediately follows it, and contains Pliny’s 
own summary of the voyage in which little else 


* See inm, note 55. 
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is given than the names of the nnohorages and 
the distances. Dodwell was aware of the inconsis- 
tency of the two passages, and endeavoured to 
explain it away. In this ho entirely fails, and 
there can therefore bo no reasonable doubt, that 
in Arrian’s work wo have a record of the voyage 
ns antbentio ns it is vemcions. 

Of that record we proceed to give a brief ab- 
stract, adding a few particulars gathered from other 
sources. 

Tho fleet with which Noarkhos accomplished 
the voyage consisted of war-galleys and transports 
which had been partly built and partly collected 
on tho banks of tho river Hydaspes (now the 
Jhelam), where Alexander had supplied them with 
crews by selecting from his troops such men as 
bad a knowledge of seamanship. The fleet thus 
manned sailed slowly down the Hydaspes, tho 
Akesines, and the Indus, its movements being 
regulated by those of the army, which, in marching 
down towards the sea, was engaged in reducing the 
warlike tribes settled along tho banks of these 
rivers. This downward voyage occupied, according 
to Strabo, ten months, bat it probably did not oc- 
cupy more than nine. The fleet having at length 
reached tho apex of the Delta formed by tho Indus 
remained in that neighbourhood for some time at 
a place called Pattala, which has generally been 
identified with iOiatha — a town near to where tho 
western arm of the Indus bifurcates, — but which 
Cunningham and others would prefer to identify 
with Nirankol or Haidarfibfid.’ From Pattala 


Geog. of Anc. India, p. 279 sq^. 
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Alexander Balled donrit tlie western stream o£ tire 
river, where some of hia ships were damaged and 
others destroyed by encountering the Bore, » 
phenomenon as alarming as it was new to tho 
Greeks.* He returned to Pattala, and thence made 
an excursion down the Eastern sti'eam, which ho 
found less difficult to navigate. On again returning 
to Pattala ho removed his fleet down to a station 
on the Western branch of the river (at an island 
called Killouta),® which was at no groat distance 
from tho sea. He then set out on bis return to 
Persia, leaving instructions with Hcarkhos to start 
on the vo3'agc as soon as tho calming of the 
monsoon should render navigation safe. It was 
the king’s intention to march near to tho coast, 
and to collect at coiiTenient stations supplies for 
the victnalling of tho fleet, but he found that such 
a route was impracticable, and bo was obliged to 
lead his array through the inland provinces which 
lay between India and his destination, Sftsa.® He 
loft Lconnatos, however, behind him in the conntry 
of tho Oreitai, with instructions to render eveiy 
assistance in his power to tho expedition under 
Hcarkhos when it should reach that part of tho 
coast. 

Hcarkhos remained in the harbour at Killoutn 
for about a month after Alexander had departed, 
and then sailed during a temporary lull in the 
monsoon, as ho was apprehonsivo of being at- 

* Son Arrian’s Anab, YL 19. Kal roCro oSiru irpdrepof 
iyvaKdtrt rott ttp4>’ ’Akt^arS/jov ptr xol avrh 

ffptKpiiv rmpterxf- 
Boo Arrian, ib. 

® Soo jd. YI. 23, and Stmb. xj'. >i 3, 4. 
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tacTted by tbe natives who had been bnt imperfectly 
subjugated, and whose spirit was hostile.' The 
date on which he set sail is fixed by Tincent as 
the 1st of October in tho year B.c. 326. He pro- 
ceeded slowly down the river, and anchored first 
at a place called Stonra, which was only 100 stadia 
distant from tho station they had quitted. Here 
tho fleet remained for two days, when it proceeded 
to an anchorage only 30 stadia farther down the 
stream at a platfe called Kanmana.® Thence 
it proceeded to Koreatis (v. 1. Korecstisj — where it 
again anchored. When once more nnder-weigh its 
progress was soon arrested by n dangerous rock 
or bar which obstructed the month of the river.” 
After some delay this difficulty was overcome, and 
the fleet was conducted in safety into the open 
main, and onward to an island called KrSkala 
(150 stadia distant from tho bar), where it re- 
mained at anchor throughout tho day follow- 
ing its arrival. On leaving this island Nearkhos 
had Mount Eiros (now Manora) on his right hand, 
and a low -flat island on his left; and this, as 
Cunningham remarks, is a very aconrato de- 
scription of tho entrance to Karflohi harbour. 
The fleet was conducted into this harbour, now 
BO well known as tho great emporium of the trade 
of the Indus, and here, as tho monsoon was still 
blowing with great violence, it remained for four 
and twenty days. The harbour was so commodious 
and secure that Hearkhos designated it the Port 


’ Strab.ib. B. 

* This may perhaps he represented by tbe modem Khtn, 
the name of one of tho western months of the Indns. 

® See infra, p. 176, note 17. 
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of Alexander. It waa 'svcll sheltered by an island 
lying close fco its month, called by Arrian, Bibshte, 
bat by Pliny, Bibaga, and by Philostratos, Biblos, 
The expedition took its departure from this 
station on the 3rd of hTovember. It suffered both 
from stress of ■\yeather and from shortness of pro- 
visions until it reached Kokala on the coast of 
the Oreitai, whore it took on board the supplies 
which had been collected for its use by the exer- 
tions of Leonnatos. Kero it remained for about 
10 days, and by the timo of its departure the 
monsoon had settled in its favour, so that the 
courses daily accomplished were now of much 
greater length than formerly. The shores, how- 
over, of the Ikhtliyophagoi, which succeeded to 
those of the Oreitai, wore so miserably barren 
and inhosphahVo that provisions TT CTO scaTcciy pro- 
curable, and Noarkhos was apprehensive lest the 
men, famished and despairing, should desert the 
ships. Their sufferings were not relieved till they 
approached the straits, which open into the Persian 
Gulf. ‘When within tho straits, they entered the 
month of the river Anamis (now tho Min&b or Ib- 
rahim river), and having landed, formed a dockyard 
and a camp upon its banks. This place lay in Pfar- 
mozoia.a most fertile and beautiful district belong- 
ing to Karmania. Hearkhos, having here learned 
that Alexander was not more than a 5 days’ 
journey from tho eca, proceeded into the interior 
to meet him, and report the safety of tho expedi- 
tion. During his absence tho ships wore repaired 
and provisioned, and therefore soon after his 
return to tho camp ho gave orders for tho re- 
sumption of the voyage. The time spent at Har- 
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Jnoxeia was one and twenty days. The fleet 
again under weigh coasted the islands lying at 
the month of the gnlf, and then having shaped 
its coarse towards the mainland, passed the 
western shores of Karmania and those of Porsis, 
till it arrived at the month of the Sitakos (now the 
Kara-Agach), where it was again repaired and 
supplied with provisions, remaining for the same 
number of days ns at the Anamis. One of the 
next stations at which it touched was Slesembria, 
which appears to have been situated in the neigb- 
bonrhood of the modem Bnsbirc. The coast of 
Persis WM difficult tO' navigate on acconnt of 
intricate and oozy channels, and of shoals and 
breakers which freqaently extended far out to 
sea. The coast which sncccoded, that of Sonsis 
(from which Persia is separated by the river 
Arosis or Oroatis, now the Tub) was equally 
difficult and dangerous to navigate, and there- 
fore the fleet no longer crept along tho shore, 
but stood out moro into tho open sea. At tho 
head of the gulf Sonsis bends to westward, 
and here are tho months of tho Tigris and 
Euphrates, which appear in those days to have 
entered tho sea by separate channels. It was 
the intention of Kearkhos to have sailed np the 
former river, hut ho passed its month unawares, 
and continued sailing westward till he reached 
Diridotis (or Teredon), an emporium in Baby- 
lonia, situated on tho Pallacopas branch of tho 
Euphrates. Prom Diridotis bo retracedhis course, 
and entering the mouth of tho Tigris sailed np its 
stream till ho reached tho lower end of a great 
lake (not now existing), through which its current 
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flOTTcd. At tlio upper end of this Inkc was a 
village called Agims, said to have been 500 stadia 
distant from Sonsa. ITearkhos did not, as has 
been erroneously supposed by some, sail up tho 
lake to Aginis, but entered tho mouth of a river 
which flows into its south-eastern extremity, 
called the Pasitigris or Enlaeus, tho XJlai of tho 
Prophet Daniel, now the Khnln. The fleet pro- 
ceeded up this river, and came to a final anchor 
in its stream immediately below a bridge, which 
continued tho highway from Persis to Sousa. 
This bridge, according to Eitter.and Eawlinson, 
crossed the Pasitigris at a point near tho 
modern village of Ahwaz. Hero tho fleet and the 
array were happily reunited. Alexander on his 
arrival embraced Ncarkhos with cordial warmth, 
and rewarded appropriately the splendid services 
which ho had rendered by bringing tho expedition 
safely through so many hardships and perils to its 
destination. The date on which tho fleet anchored 
at tho bridge is fixed by Vincent for tho 24th of 
February n. c. 325, so that the whole voyngo rvas 
performed in 14G days, or somewhat less than 5 
months. 


w 
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The following tables show the names, positions, 
&c., of the different places which occurred on the 
route taken by tho expedition : — 


1 . 

From the Station on the Indus to the Port of 
Alexander (Karachi Harbonr), 


i 

Ancient name. 

Modem 

name. 

Dis- 1 
tanco in 
Stadia*^; 

Lat. N.' 

Long.E. 

1. Station at 

Near Lari- 


2i° 30' 

67° 28' 

Killouta. 

Eaudar. 

1 








S. Kautnana ... 

Khau 




i. Koroatia ... 


20 




Bar in the 





Indue, 






120 



7. Mount Eiros} 

Manora. 




y, Js. ii7i?2ar?icdJ 





9. Tho Port of 

Karachi ... 

1 1 ■ 

24- 53^ 

66" 57' 

Alexander. 


! 




The Olympic Bladlam, Tvhich was in general use 
throughont Greece, contained COO Greek feet — 625 Roman 
feet, or COOJ English feet. Tho Roman milo contained 
eight stadia, being about half a stadium less than an 
English mile. Not a few of tlio lueosarcmenta given by 
Arrian are excessive, and it has therefore been conjectured 
that he may have used some standard different frona tho 
Olympic,"— which, however, is hardly probable. See tho 
subject discussed in Smith’s Dictionary of Antiqmries, S. Y» 
Stadium, 
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II. 

Coast of the Arabics (Sindh). 

Length of the Coast from tho Indus to the 

Arabia B. * 1000 Stadia. 

Actual length in miles English ... 80 

Time taken in its navigation 38 Days. 


Ancient name. 

Srodern 

name. 

Dis- 
tance in 
Stadia. 

Lat. B. 

Long.E. 

1. Port of Alex- 
ander 

Karachi ... 


2-10 68' 

66» 57 

2. Bihahta. 

3. Domails. ... 


CO 

2i“ 48' 

66° 60' 

4. Saranga...... 

5. Sakala 

6. Morontobara 


300 

300 

24" 44' 
24° 52’ 
25° IS’ 

C6° 34' 
66° 33' 
66“ 40' 

7. Ts. vnnaincd, 

8. Arabis B. ... 

PuxfdiB... 

120 

25° 28' 

66* 35' 


m. 

Coast of the Oreitai (Las.) 


Length of tho coast (Arrian) ......... 1600 Stadia. 

Do. do. (Strabo) 1800 „ 

Actual length in miles English 100 

Time taken in its navigation 18 Days. 


Ancient nanSc. 

Modem 

natno* 

Difl.^ 
tanco in 
Stadia. 

Lat. B. 

Long.E. 

1. Pagala ...... 

2. Kabaua 

3. Kokola 

Kcar BAs- 

200 

400 

200 

25° 30 
25“ 28' 
25“ 23^ 

66’ 15' 
65° 4C' 
66° 36' 

4. TomCros B. . 

Katchari. 
Maklow or 

600 


65° 15' 

6. Malana ...... 

HingnlB. 
Bils Malan. 

300 

26° IS" 

err 7' 
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ir. 

Coast of the Ikhthyophagoi (Mokran or Belo- 
chistan). 

Length of the coast (Arrmn) 10,000 Stadia. 

Do, do. (Strabo) 7,000 „ 

Actual length in miles English 480 

Time taken in its narigation 20 Dajs. 


Ancient name. 


!• Balsam ... 


2. Patira 

3. Ca^po mmamed. 

4. Kolta 

5. Knlama ... 

6 . Sarhine Is, J 


7. Eissa in] 
JTarJtV. 

S. Cape niinamcd.j 

9. Mosarna 

10. Baldmon 

11. Bama 

12. Dendrobosa.j 


13. Kophaa . 

14. Ktuza.... 


15. Term nn-| 

named. 

16. Cape called] 

Bagia. 

17. Talmena 


18. Ennasis.. 
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Ancient name. ' 

lifodern 

name. 

Bis. 
tanos in 
Stadii. 

I.at. K. 

Long.E. 

19. Anchornge 





unnamed. 





20. Eanate ...... 

Knugonn. , 

850 

25° 25'69'’ 15 

21. TaooiorTroi^ 

Near So- 

800 

25° 30' 

38° 42 

si. 

dich Biivor. 



i 

22. Bagasira ... 

Girishk ... 

1 .300 

26° 88' 

58° 27' 

23. Anchorage 


1100 



nnnamed. 






Y 

Coast of Karmania (Moghistan and Larisfan). 
Longfcli of the coast (Arrian and 

Strabo) 3,700 Stadia. 

Actual length in miles English. . 296 

Time taken in its navigation ... 19 Days. 


Ancient name. 

llodcrn 

narno- 

DIs- 
l.inco in 
Stadia. 

Lat. K, 

Long.E, 

1. Anchorage 

nnnamed. 

2. Hadis J 

Near Cape 
Bombarek 

Cape Mu- 
eendom. 
Nr. Eartm. 
Minfib B.. 
Ormits or 
Njmm. 
Kishm ... 


2.5° 47' 

57° 48r 

3. Anchorage 

unnatned. 

4. Oape iTalceia 

in Araliia.J 

5. Ifeoptana ... 
C. Anamis B.... 

7. Organa Te, . 

8, Oarakta Is. 2 

anchorages 

800 

700 

100 

800 

2<r 57' 
27° 11' 

57° 1' 
57° 6' 
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Aiiclect name. 

Hodem 

name. 

i Die* 
tancein 
, Stadia. 

Lat. N. 

Long.E. 

9. jBlaiid <Zts<. 
from it 40l 
stadia, I 

10. Island 300 

Angar or 
Sanjam. 

Tombo 

400 

26° 20' 

55° 20' 

stadia from! 
xnalnland. 1 
11. JPylora Is , ... 

Foliar Ib. 


26° 20" 

54° 35' 

13. Sisidone ...1 
13. Tarsia | 

MogosP ... 
0. Djard...* 

300 

26° 2(1 

54° 21' 

14. Ehtaials. ..T^ 

Kenn | 

800 

26° 82; 

54° 


YT. 

Coast o£ Persia (Parsistan). 


Length of Coast' 4,400 Stadia. 

Aetoal length in miles English ... 382 
Time taken in its navigation 31 Days. 


Ancient name. 

Hodem 

name. 

Dis- 
tance in 
Stadia. 

Lat. K. 

jliOng-E. 

1. Ila and Kai- 

kander Is.. 

2. Island with 
PearlFishcry. 

3. Another on- 
choropje here. 

Inderohia 

Island. 

400 

40 

26° 38- 

63° 35' 

4. MonntOkhos 


««. 

26° 69^ 


S. Apostann. ... 


450 

27° r 

52° 65' 

6. Bay un- 

named. 

On it is' 
Unbend. 

400 

27° 24' 

52° 25' 

7. (Jogann at 
month of 
Areon E. 

Konkon ... 

600 

27° 48'* 

52° 
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Anciont name. 

Modern 

name. 

Dis- 
tance in 
Stadia. 

Lat. N. 

ljong.E. 

8. Sitakos 

l&ra- 

AgachB. 

800 

28^ 52' 


9. Hioratis 

10. HeinlomisB. 

near it. 

11, PodagroHjIl. 

750 

50“ 45' 

12. Mcsambria. . 

Near Bn- 
shiro. 


29“ 


13. Taoko on 

Granis, B. 

Taaug 

200 

29“ 14' 


14. Bhogonis, B. 


200 

29“ 27' 

50“ 29' 

15. Brizana, B. . 


400 

29“ 57' 


16. Arosis or 

Oroatis, B, 

BiverTab. 

*• * 

miiii 

49“ 30' 


VIL 

Goasfc of Soiisis (Khuzistan.) 


Length o£ the Coast 2000 Stadia. 

Time tahem in its navigation 3 Days. 


Length o£ the Coast 2000 Stadia. 

Time taken in its navigation 3 Days. 


Ancient natno. 

Modem 
name. i 

Dis- 
tance in 
Stadia. 

Lat, N. 

Long E. 

1. Katadorbis B 


500 

30’ 16’ 

49“ 

2. kfargastanals 





3, Anchorage 


600 



unnamed. 





•4, Diridutis.thc 

Near Jebcl 

900 

30’ 12 

47“ 35' 

end of the 

Sanam. 




sea voyage. 
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Taaksmtion. 

XVXH. "Whon the fleet formed for Alexander 
upon the banks of the Hydnspea was now read 3 % 
ho provided crows for the vessels by collecting 
oil the Pheonikians and all the Kyprians and 
Egyptians who bad followed him in his Eastern 
campaigns, and from tboso ho selected sneh as 
were skilled in seamanship to manage the vessels 
and work the oars. Ho had besides in his army 
not n few islanders familiar with that kind of 
work, and also natives both of Ionia and of the 
Hellespont. Tlio following officers ho appointed as 
Commanders of the different galleys'* : — 
Hakedonians. 

Citizens of Pella. 

1. Hephaistion, son of Amyntor. 

2. Lconnatos, son of Antcas. 

3. Lysimakhos, son of Agathokles. 

4 . Asklepioddros, son of Timandci*. 

5. Arkhou, eon of KIcinias. 


" Thia list does not specify those officers who perfonned 
the voyage, bnt such as had a temporary command 
daring the passage down the river. The only names which 
occur afterwords in the narrativo aro those of Arkhias and 
On6sikrito9. Kcarkhos, by his silcnco, leaves ituncerhiin 
whether any other officers cnumcnitcd in his list accom- 
panied him throaghont the oipcditinn. The following aro 
known not to havo done so : Hephaistion, Leonhatos, 
Lysimakhos, Ptolemy, Kratcros, Attalos and Feukestas. 
It docs not clearly appearwhat number of ships or men 
accompanied Ncarklios to the conclusion of the voyage. If 
wo suppose the ships of war only fit for tho service, 
30 galleys might possibly contain from two to three 
thousand men, but this estunation ib unceitain. 

See Vincent, 1. 118 sqq. 
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6. toemonikos, son of Athcnaios. 

^ 7. Arkhias, son of Anaxidotos. 

8. Ophelias, son of SedeiioB. 

9> ^Tinianthdsj son of Pantiadds. 

Of Ampbipolis. 

10. Noarkhos, son of Androtimos, ulrho wrote a 
narrativo of the voyage. 

11. Laomedon, son of Larikhoa. 

12. Androsthends, son of KaUisfcrafcos, 

Of Oresis. 

13. Erateros, son of Alexander. 

14. Perdikkas, son of Orontes . 

Of Eordaia. 

15. Ptolcmaios, son of Lagos. 

IG. Aristonons, son of Peisaios. 

Of Pydna. 

17. ISotron, son o£ Epikhatinos. 

18. Nikarkhides, son of Siraos. 

Of Stymphaia. 

19. Attalos, son of Andromends. 

Of Miexa. 

20. Peukestas, son of Alexander. 

Of Alkomenai. 

21. Poithon, son of Erateuas. 

Of Aigak 

22. Leonnatos, son of Antipater. 

Of Aloros. 

23. Panfcoukhos, son of Nikolaos. 

Of Bcroia. 

21. Mylleas, son of Zoilos. 

All tlicso were Makedonians. 

Greeks,— of Larisa ; 

25. Medios, son of Oxynthemis. 

OfKardia. 
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26. Bamenes, Bon of Hicronymos. 

Of Ko9. 

27. Kritobonlos, son of Plato. 

Of Magaoaia; 

28. Thoas, son of M6nod6ros. 

29. Maiander, son of Mandrogeneo. 

OfTeos: 

30. Andron, son of Kabelas. 

Of Soloi in Cyprus : 

31. Nikokleos, son of Pasikratos. 

Of Salamis in Cyprus: 

32. Bitbaphon, son of Pnnlagoras. 

A Persian was also appointed as a Trierarch : 

33. Bagoas, son of Pharnoukhos. 

The Pilot and Master of Alexander’s own ship 
was OnSsikritos of Astypalaia, and the Secretary- 
General of the fleet Euagoras, the son of Enkleon, 
a Corinthian. Nearkhos, the son of Androtimos, 
a Kretan by birth, but a citizen of Arophipolis on 
the Strynaon was appointed os Admiral of the 
expedition. 

When these dispositions had boon all completed, 
Alexander saorificed to his ancestral g,ods..and to 
such as had been indicated by the oraele; also to 
Poseidon and Amphitrito and tho Bfireids, and to 
■Okeanos himself, and to the Eivor Hydaspes, from 
which he was sotting forth ora his enterprise j and 
to tho Akesines into which tho Hydaspes pours its 
stream, and to tho Indus which receives both 
these rivers. He further celebrated the occasion 
by holding contests in music and gymnastics, 
and by distributing to the whole army, rank by 
rank, the sacrificial victims. 

XIX. When all the preparations for tho voyage 
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iiad Iieon made, Alexander ordered Krateros, witii 
a force of horse and foot, fco go to one side of the 
Hydaspos 5 \rhile Hcpliaistion commanding a still 
larger force, which inclnded 200 elephants, should 
march in a parallel lino on the other side. Alex- 
ander himself had imderhis immedbto command 
the hody of foot guards called the Hy])nspistB, and 
all the archers, and what wqs called the companion- 
cavalry, — a force consisting in all of 8,000 men. 
The troops under Krateros and Hephaistion march- 
ing in advance of the fleet had received instructions 
where they wore to wait its arrival. Philip, whom 
he had appointed satrap of this region, was des- 
patched to the banhs of the AhesinSs with another 
largo division, for by this time ho had a following 
of 120,000 soldiers,'* including those whom ho bad 
himself led np from the soa-coasl, ns well as the 
recruits enlisted by the agents whom ho had 
deputed to collect an army, when ho admitted to 
his ranks barbarous tribes of all countries in 
whatever way they might bo armed. Then weigh- 
ing anchor, ho sailed down the Hydnspes to its 
point of junction with the Akesiiios, The ships 
numbered altogether 1800, including the Jong 
narrow vmr galleys, tho ronnd-shapod roomy mor- 
cliantracn, and the lrai\sport3 for canying horses 
and provisions to feed tho army. But bow the 
fleet sailed down the rjvcrs, and what tribes 
Alexander conrjncred in the course of the voyage, 
and hou' ho was in danger among tho Malli,'* and 

** 8a ftUo Plutarch in tha liife oEAlrxanScr (O.CG> rajfa 
that in rclatnme from India Alexander had 120,000 foot 
nnd 1.1,000 cavalry. 

Sansb. Slalava. TIk' nnmeis presprved in Oie niolorn 
IdanUan. 
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how he was wounded in their conntry, and how 
Peukestas and Leonnatoa covered him with their 
ahielda when ho fell, — all these incidents have 
been already related in my other work, that which 
is written in the Attic dialect.’* My present object 
is to give an account of the coasting voyage which 
Nearkhos acccmplished with the fleet when smart- 
ing from the mouths of. the Indus he sailed through 
the great ocean as far ns the Persian Gulf, called 
by some the Hod Sea, 

XX. jS; earkhos himself has supplied a narrative 
of this voyage, which runs to this effect. Alexan- 
der, he informs ns, had set his heart on navigating 
the whole circuit of the sea which extends from 
India to Persia, but the length of the voyage mode 
him hesitate, and the possibility of the destruction 
of his fleet, should it be cast on some desert 
coast either quite horbonrless or too barren to 
furnish adequate supplies ; in which case a great 
stain tarnishing the splendour of his former actions 
would obliterate all his good fortune. His 
ambition, however, to bo always doing some- 
thing now and astonishing prevailed over all his 
scruples. Then arose a difficulty as to what com- 
mander ho should choose, having genius sufiioleht 
for working out his plans, and a difficulty also 
with regard to the men on ship-board how ho 
could overcome their fear, that in being despatch- 
ed on such a service they were recklessly sent 
into open peril. Noarkhos here tells ns that 
Alexander consulted him on the choice of a eom- 
maudor, and that when the king had mentioned 


>* Anab. VI. H. 




one man after miotlier, rejecting all> soine because 
tbey l;vorc nob inclined to expose themselves for 
his galvc to danger, others bccaitso they were of a 
timid temper, others bccanso their only thonght 
was how to got home, making this and that 
objection to cacb in turn, Nearkbos then proffer- 
ed his own services in thceo terms : “ I, then, 
O king, ongago to command the expedition, and, 
under tlio divine protection, will conduct the fleet 
and the people on board safe into Persia, if the s«i 
be that way navigable, and the undertaking with- 
in tho power of man to perform.” Alexander 
made a pretence of refusing the offer, saying that ho 
could not think of exposing any friend of his to the 
distresso.s and hazard of such a voyage, bur. Ncair- 
khos, so far from withdrawing his proposal, only 
persisted tho more in pressing its acceptance upon 
liim, Alexander, it need not bo said, warmly 
npprcciatotl the promptitude to servo him shown 
by ISTearkhos, and appointed him to be com- 
mandcr-in-cliicf of the expedition. When this 
bccamo known, it liad a great efl’cet in calming 
the rnind.s of tho troop.s ordered on this service 
and on tho minds of tho sailors, since they felt 
assured that A!e.xTtndor would never have sent 
forth Ncarkhos into palpable danger unless tbeir 
lives Were to bo jjrcscrvcd. At the same time tlic 
splendour with which tho ships were equipped, 
and tlift cnthtt'riiasm of tho officers vying with 
each other who should collect the host men, and 
have his complement most efi’ective, insjnred even 
those who had long hung back wStli nerve for 
the work, and a gooil hope that sncccss ' wonhl 
crown the underLaking. ‘ It added to tho chcci-- 
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fulness pervading the army that Alexander him- 
self sailed out from both tho months of the Indus 
into the open main when he sacrificed victims to 
Poseidon and all the other sea-deities, and pre- 
sented gifts of great magnificence to tho sea ; and 
BO tho men trusting to the immeasnrable good 
fortune whichhad hitherto attended all theprojeots 
of Alexander, believed there was nothing he might 
not dare— nothing bnt would Whim bo feasible. 

XXI. When the Etesian winds,*’ which cou- 
tinno all tho hot season blowing landward from 
the sea, making navigation on that coast im- 
practicable, had subsided, then the expedition 
started on tho voyage in tho year when Kephi- 
sidoros was Arobon at Athens, on the SOth 
day of the month Boedromion according to the 
Athenian Kalendar, but os tho Uakedonians and 
Asiatics reckon • * in tho 11th year of the 
reign of Alexander.*’ Kearkhos, before patting to 


The general effect of tho monsoon Nearthos certainly 
know; be was a naii7e of Crete, and a resident at 
Ampbi^lis, both which lie mtbin tho track of the annual 
of Etesian winds, which commencing from the Hellespont 
and probably from the Enxioo sweep tho EgSan sea, and 
stretching qmte across tho Mediterranean to the coast of 
Africa, enteredthrongh Egypt to Nubia or Ethiopia. Arrian 
has accordingly mention^ monsoon by the name of 
theEii^ian winds; his expressionis remarkable, and attend* 
ed with a precision that does his accuracy credit. These 
Etesian winds, says ho, do not blow from the north in the 
summer months as with ns in the Mediterranean, but from 
the South. On the commencement of winter, or at latest 
on the setting of the Pleiades, the sea is said to be navigable 
till tho winter solstice (Anab. VI. 21*1) Vincent 1. 43 sq. 

The date here fixed by Arrian is tho 2ad of October 
326 B.C., but the computation now geuorally accepted 
refers the event to the year after to suit the chronology of 
Aletauder’s sabseqaent history (see Clinton’s P. Hell. II. 
pp. 1/4 and 563, 3rd ed.). There was an Archon called 
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fees sacrifices to Zeus tlie Preserver, and celebrate?, 
as Alexander h&d done, gymnastic games. Then 
clearing out of harbour they end the first day’s 
voyage by aneboringin the Indus at a creek called 
Slouro, where they remain for two days. Tho 
distance of this place from the station they had 
just left was 100 stadia. On tho third day they 
resumed tho voyage, but proceeded n6 further 
than SO stadia, coming to an anchor at another 
creek, where the water w’as now salt, for the soa 
when filled with the tide ran up tho creek, and 
its waters- even whem the tide receded commingled 
with tho river. The name of this place was Ksm- 
mnna. The next day’s course,* which was of 20 
Stadia only, brought them to Koreiitis, where they 
once more anchored in tlie river. AVhen again 
under weigh their progress was soon intermpted, 
for a bar was visible which there obstructed the 
ftionth of tho Indus ; and the wav’es were licard 
breaking with furious roar upon its strand which 
was wild and rugged. Observing, however, that 
the hay at a particular part was sofe, they made a 
cutting through this, 5 stadia long, at low toaterf 
and on the return of tlm llood-tido cairied I ho 
ships through by tho pasBogc thus formed into the 


Kephisi^oros in oSlco ia tho year u.c. 3i;3-822j‘ eo 
Iwv'! hero either inado a mirtoho, or perhapa an Arehon of 
tho year 820.325 n).ay have diwl danng his teaaro of office, 
and a suhelilnto called Kephislddros been elected to fill tho 
vacancy. Tlie licwna. marked by tho nsterisTia hap boon 
Bnpplied hy inserting the namo of the Mahedoniaa mosth 
Pjtifi. Tho Ephealaop adopted tho namov of thornonthn 
D'wd hy thoMakodonfans, ond bo hepin their year r.-ith tlso 
month tho firot day of -which corrotpondK to ttic 2'1th 

of Soptoiaher. Tito 20th day of Bocdminion of the year 
jfi.0. 825 corrtepoaded io tho SIst of Septeznher, 
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open sea.'* Then following tlio winding of fcto coast 
they ranacoarstj of 120Btadia, andreach Krokala,'® 

Begarding tho sonkon roof enconnteredby the fleet after* 
leaving Koreatis, Sir Alexander Barnes says: *‘Noar the 
mouth of the river we passed a rock stretching across tho 
stream, which is particularly mentioned by Ncarchos, who, 
calls it a dangerous rock, and is the more remarkable since 
there is not even a stone below Tatta in any other part of 
the Indus/’ Tho rock, ho adds, is at a distance of six miles 
up tho Pitti. “It is vain,*’ says Captain Wood in the 
narrative of his Journey to the Source of the OjjUs, “in 
tho delta of such a river (as the Indus), to identify existing 
localiftcs with descriptions handed dovm to UB by tho his* 

torians of Alexander the Great (but) Bomeshas, I 

think, shown that tho month by which the Grecian fleet 
left tho Indus was tho modem Piti. Tho 'dangerous 
rock* of Noarchus completely identifies tho ‘spot, and ns 
it is still in existoneo, without any other within a circle of 
many mUes, wo caa wish for no stronger evidence/* With 
regard to the canal dug through this rock, Barnes remarks t 
“ The Greek admiral only availed himself of tho ori^rienee 
of tho people, for it is yet customary amoo^ the natives of 
Sind to dig shallow canals, and leave tho tides or river to 
deepen them ; and a distance of five stadia, or half a mile, 
would call for not great labour. It is not to bo supposod 
that sandbanks will continno unaltered for contarics, but 
I may observe that there was a largo bank contiguous to 
tho island, between it and which a passage liko that of 
Ncarchns might havo boon dug with tho groatest advan* 
tago/* Tho samo author thus doscribos iho mouth of tho 
Piti “ Beginning from tho westward wo havo tho PitU 
month, on ombonenuro of the Bngganr, that falls into what 
may bo called tho Bay of Kar&chi. It has no bar, bat a 
largo sandbank, together with on island ontaido prevent a 
direct passage into it from the sea, and narrow iho channol 
to abont half a mile at its month/* 

** All inquirers havo a^ood in identifying tbo Kolaka 
of Ptolemy, and tbo sandy i^nd of Krokola wbero Near* 
thus tarried with bis fleet for one day, with a small island 
in the bay of Karachi. Krokala is farther described os 
lying oft the mainland of the Arabii. It was 150 stadia, 
or 17i miles, from tho western month of the Indns,— which 
agrees exactly with the relative positions of Kar^hi and 
the month of the Gh&ra river, if, as wo may fmrly assume, 
the present coast*lioe has advanced five or sir miles daring 
the twcnty*ono contarics that have elapsed since tho death 
of Alcraudor- Tho identification is confomod by tho fact 
that the district in which Karachi is situated is called K a r* 
k a 1 1 a to this day. CunninghamGeoy. of An. India, Lp. 306* 
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0 sandy island' vrliere they anchored and re* 
tnained-all next day. The conn try adjoining T?ns 
inhabited by an Indian race called the Arabics, 
whom I hare mentioned in my longer work, where 
it is stated that they derive their name from the 
Eirer Arabis, which flows throngh their country 
to the sea, and parts them from the Orcitai,^® 
Weighing from Krokala they bad on their right 
hand a mountain which the natives called Biros, 
and on their left a flat island almost level with 
the sea, and so near the mainland to which it 
mxis parallel that the intervening channel is 
extremely narrow. Having quite cleared this pas- 
sage they como to anchor in a well-sheltered har- 
bour, which Hearkhos, finding largo and com- 
modions, designated Alexander’s Haven. This 
harbour is protected by an island lying about 2 
stadia off from its entrance. It is called Bibakta, 
and all the country round about Sangada,*® The 
existence of the harbour is duo altogether to the 
island which opposes a barrier to the violence of 
the Eca. Hero heavy gales blew from seaward for 
many days without intermission, and Nearkhos 


Tho namoof thoArabii 18 vsnopsly written, — 

Arbii, Arabios, Arbies, Aribea, ArbiK. The mtae of thoir 
ritor bas also bototaI forms, — ^Arabis, Arabius^ Artabis, 
Artabtus. It is now called tbo Pur ftli, tbo rjvcrwMcb 
flows iarongb the present district of Las into the bay of 
Soumlyfini. The name of tbo Oroitai in OntiinB is Hontes. 
Gonniavbam identifies Idiom witb tbo people on tho Agbor 
riror, whom bo says tho Greeks would Jiare named AMribJ 
or Aoritns, by tbo mJBprcssiija of tbo gmttaralj of which a 
trace still remains in the inififll aspirate of * Honte.’ Some 
would connect tho name with II n. u r, a town which lay on 
the route to Firabas, in Hebrfin. 

This name Sangnda, D’Anville tbouBbt, sotyived in 
that of race of noted pirates who ittfcptsd tbo abores of 
the gulf of called tho fi a n BT a d i a 11 8 or SangarisDS. 

iO 
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fearing lest the barbarians might, some of them, 
combiua to attack and plunder the camp, fortified 
his position with an enclosure of stones. Here 
they were obliged to remain for 2-1 days. The 
solders, we learn from Kearkhos, caught mussels 
and oysters, and what is called the razor-fish, 
these being all of an extraordinary size ns compared 
with the sorts found in onr own sea.** Ho adds 
that they had no water to drink but what was 
brackish. 

XXH. As soon as the monsoon ceased they 
put again to sea, and having run fully 60 stadia 
came to anchor at a sandy beach under shelter of 
a desert island that lay near, called Domai.” On 
the shore itself there was no water, but 20 stadia 
inland it was procured of good quality. The fol- 
lowing day they proceeded 300 stadia to Saranga, 
where they did not arrive till night. They 
anchored close to the shore, and found water at a 
distance of about 8 stadia from it. 'Weighing from 
Saranga they reach Sakala, a desert place, and 
anchored. On leaving it they passed two rooks so 
dose to each other that the car-blades of the 
gaHeys grazed both, and after a course of 300 
stadia they came to anchor at llorontobara.” 

“ The pearl oyster atwands in It or 22 fathoms of 
water nil along the coast of ScindB. There was a fishery in 
the harhonr of Knrmchec which had been of some impor- 
tance in the days of the naUre rnlers.” — JVanderinffs of a 
Natvrolist in India, p. 30. 

This island is not known, bnt it prohably lay near the 
rocky headland of Iras, now called 3d a n o r d, which pro* 
tecta the port of Karfichi from tho sea and bad weather. 

*s "Thenamo of Horcratobam,** says Canningham, I 
wonld identify with' Muari, which is now n^Ued to the 
headland of Hds hfndri or Cape Idonze, the last point of 
the Pah range of mountains. 'Sira, or Pdrt, means a 
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Tho Imrboiir here nas deep and capacious, and 
well sheltered all round, and its waters quite 
tranquil, but the entrance into it was narrow. In 
the native language it was called Women’s Haven, 
because a woman had been the first sovereign of 
the place. They thought it a great achievement 
to have passed those two rocks in safety, for when 
they were passing them the sea was boisterous 
and running high. They did not remain in 
Morontobara, but sailed the day after tboir arrival, 
when they had on their loft hand an island which 
sheltered them from the sea, and which lay so 
near to tho mainland that the intervening channel 
looked as if it iiad been artificially formed. Its 
length from one end to the other was 70 stadia.®* 
The shore was woody and tho island throughout 
over-grown with trees of every description. They 
were not able to get fairly through this passage 

roadstead or Iiavcn ; and ilomnta is ovidontly connected 
with tho Persian Mard a man, of which tho feminine is 
still proaerred in as Zlahrin a woman. Prom tho 

distances given by Arrian, I am. inclined to fix it at the 
month of tho B ahar rirulot, a small stream which falls 
into tlio sea about midway between Capo Monro and 
Sonmiyfini.” Women's Haven is mentioned by Ptolemy 
and Ammianns Marcollinns. There is in tiro ncighbotir- 
hood a monntain now called M o r, wMohmay be a remnant 
of tho name Morontobari. Tho chotmol through which tho 
fleet passcAafter leaving this place no longer eiiste, and 
tho island has of coarse disappeared. 

The coast from Karfleuito tho Par&U has xmdergono 
considerable changes, so that tho position of the intermo- 
diato places cannot be precisely determined. “ From papo 
Monro to Sonmiyatu,” says Ilfair, *‘tho coast boars evident 
nuirks of haring Bufforod considerable alterations from tho 
encroachments of tho sea. We found trees which hadheen 
washed down, and which afforded us a supply of fuel. In 
seme joris 1 saw imperfect crocks in a pansllol direction 
with the coast. Thc-sa might probably bo tho vestiges of 
that narrow channel through whioh tho Greek galleys 
passed.** 
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till towards daybreak, for the sea was not only 
rough, but also shoal, tbo tide being ot ebb. They 
sailed on continuously, and after a course of 120 
stadia anchored at the mouth of the river .Arabia, 
where there was a spacious and very fine haven.** 
The water here was not fit-for drinking, for the sea 
ran up the mouths of the Arabis. Having gone, 
however, about 40 stadia up the river, they found 
a pool from which, having drawn water, they re- 
turned to tho fleet. Hear the harbour is an island 
high and bare, but the sea around it supplied 
oysters and fish of varions kinds.*® As far as 
this, the countiy was possessed by the Arabies, 


** Ptolemy and ITardan enumerate the following places 
06 between tbo Indus and the Arabis : Sbuana, 

Koiamoa, Women's Harou, Pbagiaura, Arbis. Ptolemy 
does cot mention the Oreitm, but eitends the Arabii to the 
utmost Umit of tho district assigned to them in Arrian. 
He mabes, notwithstanding tho riror Arabis to be the 
boundary of the Arabu. His Arabis mast tbcfroforo be 
identidea not with the piflfdlt, but with the muf, railed 
otherwise tho JJ-umro or Kalomf, where the position of 
Arrian's must be fixed. Pliny (ri 25) places a 

people whom he calls the Arbii between the Ontae and 
Kannania, assigning as the botmdary between the Arbii 
and the Oritae the rirer Arbis. 

Tho Arable or Pnr&li discharges its waters into 
the bay of Sonmiydni. “ Sonmiyflni,*' says Kempthrone, 
** is a e mail town or fishing Tillage situated at the mouth 
of a creek which runs up some distance inland. It is 
goreined by a Sheikh, and the inhabitants appear to be 
Tery poor, chiefly subasting on dried fish and nee. A rery 
extensive bar or sandbank runs across the month of thm 
inlet, and none but vessels of small burden can get over it 
even at high water, but inside the water is deep.” The 
inhabitants of the present day are ns badly off for water 
as tteir predecessors of old. Everythingj says one who 
visited the place, is ecarce, even water, which u proenr^ 
by digging a hole five or six feet deep, and as many in 
diameter, in a place which was formerly a swampy and if 
the water oozes, which sometimes it does not, it serves 
them that ^y, and perhaps the next, when it totub quite 
brackish, owing to the nitrons quality of the earth.” 
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the last Indian people living in this direction ; 
nnd the parts beyond '^vere occnpied by the 
Oreiiai.*' 

XXIII. On weighing from the months of the 
Arabis, they coasted the shoi'os of the Oreitai, and 
after rmming 200 stadia reached Pagala,*® where 
there was a sarf hat nevorthelcss good anchorage. 
The crew were obliged to remain on board, a 
party, however, being sent on shore to procure 
water. They sailed nest morning at sunrise, and 
after a coarse of nbont 430 stadia, reached 
Kabana®*' in the evening, wbei'e they anchored at 
some distance from the shore, which was a desert ; 
the violence of the surf by which the vessels were 
much tossed preventing them from landing. 
^Yhile running the last course the fleet had heen 
caught in a heavy gale blowing fi*om seaward, 
when two galleys and a transport foundemd. 
All the men, however, saved themselves by swim- 
ming, as the ves.sels at the time of the disaster 
were sailing close bo the shore. They weighed 


*’ Strabo ngreos vdth Arrian in roprpgcutinff the Oroilai 
fiB nots-Iniian. OunnuiKbam, hovevpr, rclyini; on state. 
Ksenfcniade by OurtiuB, Diodomn and tbo CbitieBO pilgrim 
Ilwen Tbisang, a most competent observer, considctu tbeiu 
to bo of Indian origin, for tbeir enstomp, aeeordiug 
In tbo Pligirm, vrers like tboso of Ibo people of Knobb, end 
Ibeir writtim. ebaraotorfl cloeoly lesemblcd Ihoso o£ India, 
wbile tbeir langnago was only riigbtly diSerrai. The 
Orcitai kb early as tbo CtU century B.C. ware tribate^- 
to Darina Hystaspea, nnd ilicy were still solyecl to Persia 
nearly 12 coaturies Later when risited by Hwon Ihrang. — 
Geny. of An. Ind. pp. Bb-i sqq. 

** AnoUjer form is Pegadm, met with in Pbiloptratos, 
r/bo wrote a wcfrlc on Indsa. 

To judge from tbe di'dnncos gives, tbin pbeo sbonid 
be near tbe strMm now called Aglwr, on wMnb is silnat^d 
II ftrb tab. It is jirobobly tbe Kointnbo of Ptolemy. 
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from Kabana about midnight, and baring pro- 
ceeded 200 stadia arrired at Kokala, where the 
vessels could mi be draien on tiore, but rode at 
anchor ont at sea. As the teen, however, had 
Bufiered severely by confinement on board,’” and 
wore V017 iunoh in want of rest, Nearkhos allowed 
them to go on shore, where he formed a camp, forti- 
fying it in the nsnal manner for protection against 
the barbarians. In this part of the country Leon; 
nntos, who had been commissioned by Alexander to 
rednee the Oreitai and settle their affairs, defeated 
that people and their allies in a great battle, 
wherein all the leaders and 6,000 men were slain, 
the loss of Leonnatos, being only 16 of his horse, 
besides a few foot-soldiers, and one man of note 
ApoUophands, the satrap of the Gedrosians.” A 
full account, however, of these transactions is 
given in my other work, where it is stated that for 
this service Leonnatos had a golden crown placed 
upon his head by Alexander in presence of the 
Hakedonian army. Agreeably to orders given 
by Alexander, com had boon here collected for 
the victnalling of the vessels, and stores enfficient 
■to last for 10 days wore put on board. Hero 
also sneh ships as had been damaged daring the 


s® " In vessels like tboao of the Greeks, -which afforded 
neither space for motion, nor convemence for rest, the 
continuing on board at night was always a calamity. 
IVhen a whole crew -was to Bleep on hoard, the enfferii^ 
■was in proporHon to the conSnement.” — -Yincent, I. 
p. 209 note. 

In another passage of.Arrian (Anab. VI. 27, 1,) this 
Apollophanf 3 is said to have been deposed from his satrapy, 
when Alexander was halting in the capital of Gedrdaia. 
In the Journal Arrian foUo-ws Kearkhos, in the History, 
Ptolemy or AristobOIns. — ^Vincent. 
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Toyfigo vrerc rcpoared, vrbtle all the tnarmers that 
ITearkhos considered dcBcient in fortitude for 
tho enterprise, he consigned to Leonnatos to bo 
taken on by land, bat at the same time ho made 
good his complement of men by taking in exchange 
others more efficient from the troops nnder 
Leonnatos. 

XXIV. From this place they bore array with 
a fresh breeze, and having made good a course of 
600 stadia anchored near a winter torrent called 
tho TomSros, which at its mouth expanded into an 
estuary.*’ The natives lived on the marshy ground 
near the shore in cabins close and snffocating. 
Great was their astonishment when they descried 
the fleet approaohing, but they were not without 
cowage, and collecting in arms on the shore, 
draw wp in Uwe to attaok. tho sttangotB whon 
landing. They carried thick spears about 6 
cubits long, not headed with iron, hut what was 
as good, hardened at the point by fire. Their 
number was about 600, and when Xearkhos 
saw that they stood their ground prepared to 
fight, ho ordered his vessels to advance, and then 
to anchor just within bowshot of tho shore, for ho 
had noticed that the thick spears of thebarbariane 
wore'adapted only for close fight, and were bj' no 
means foymidahlo as missiles. He then issued 
his directions ; those men that were lightest 
equipped, and the most active and best at swim- 

»* From tho distances pven, the Tomdros nmat ho 
identified with Uic Mnklow or Hinaal rirerj eomo 
wouldjhowercr, mivkoitthoBhuBdl. ulioform of tho 
tJiimoin Pliny is Tomborus, and in Mola — ^Tnboro. 
These anthers mention another rirer in connection with 
tho Tomfiros,— tho ArosapcsorArnsacos. 
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jning were to swim to shoro at a given signal : 
when any ono had sworn so far that ho oonld 
stand in tho water he was to wait for his next 
neighbour, and not advance against the barbarians 
until a file could be formed of three men deep : 
that done, they were to rush forward shouting tho 
war-cry. Tho men selected for this serviob at once 
plungedinto the sea, and swimmingrapidly touched 
ground, still keeping due order, when forming in 
file, they rushed to tho charge, shouting the war- 
cry, which was repeated from the ships, whence all 
tho while arrows and missiles from engines were 
launched against tho enemy. Then tho barbarians 
terrified by the glittering arms and tho rapidity 
of tho landing, and wonnded by the arrows and 
other missiles, against which they had no protec- 
tion, being ail but entirely naked, ficd at once 
without making any attempt at resistance. Some 
perished in tho ensuing flight, others were taken 
prisoners, and some escaped to tho mountains. 
Those they captured had shaggy hair, not only 
on their head hut all over their body; their nails 
resembled the claws of wild beasts^ and were used, 
it would seem, instead of iron for dividing fish 
and splitting tho softer kinds of wood. Things 
of a hard consistency they cut with sharp stones, 
for iron they had none. As dothing they wore 
tho skins of wild beasts, and occasionally also tho 
thick skins of tho largo sorts of fish.” 

XXV. After this action they draw the ships on 


Similar statements are made regarding this savage 
race by Curtina IX. 10, 9 j Dioddrea XvH, 105 ; Pliny VI. 
as ; Sfrabo p. 720 ; Pbilostratoa V.Xp. III., 67. Cf . Agathar- 
kbidcs passun. — Ifttllrr. 
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shore and repair nil that had been damaged. On. 
tlio 6fch day they weighed again, and aficraconrso 
of 300 stadia reached a place called Sfalana, the 
Inst on the coast of tho Oroitai.*^* In the interior 
these people dress like tho Indians, and use 
similar weapons, bnt differ from them in their 
language and their customs. The length of the 
coast of tho Arabics, measured from the place 
whence tho expedition had sailed, was about 1,000 
stadia, and the extent of the const of the Oreitei 
1,600 stadia. Ncarkhos mentions that as they sailed 
along the Indian coast (for tho peosplc beyond this 
are not Indians), their shadows did not fall in the 
usual direction, for when they stood out a good 
way to the southward, their shadows appeared to 
turn and fall southward.*’ Those constellations, 


lla modoni representative 5 b donbUesa E li r. M al i n, 
Ifalcn or Jforsn. 

Sneb a pboaomenon Ctrald not of coarse bavo 
been obfcrvcd at Mnlana, vrliicb is about 0 degrees 
north of the Tropic, and Nearkhos, ns has been already 
noticed (Inlrod. p. 155), has on occontit mainly of this 
statemnnt been represented os a roendaeiona rmler. 
Schmieder and Gospalin altorapt to vindic.ato him by 
eaggc.'iting tlmt Arrian in copying bis joGrmil had either 
roif'sed tuo meaning of this passage, ornherod it to bring it 
into ttocordnncowiibbisovrn geograpbicaltbeories. Jliiller, 
bowOYcr, bfta a better and probably tbo correct exphtnation 
to ofFer. He ihtnh# that tho text of Nearlchos avbtcb 
Arrian nned eontained paB.sa«res intorj'olatcd from On;^- 
mkritos and Writers! of his stamp. The inlerpolaiions may 
have been innerird by the Alexandrian geogmpberr, who, 
folioiring Eralostbontfl, beliovcd that India lay bettveoa 
fho Tropics. In snpmjrl of this view it is to be noted that 
Arri.'in'a aceomit of tbo pbadow cecnra in thatji.arfc of his 
work wberO bo is spKikiiiff of hlnlans of the Dreitai, and 
that Pliny (Fill. 755 gi^'os a similar a'conat of thosbadoivs 
that fall on a mountain of a somowbat similar name in tho 
eountry of that wry people. Hfs words ere: /« Indfye 
t{fnU, OrfAniti M^on$ e$i Ufalerrs •nomine. it/Afr qvesn 
«i«?-nie aeffjfti (a Att-sfmw, hUma fa iScjiicittMovetn 
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moreover, \vhicli they had been accostoraed to see 
high in the heavens, were either not visible at all, 
or were seen josfc on tho verge of the horizon, 
while the Polar constellations which had for- 
merly been always visible now set and soon after- 
wards rose a^in. In this Ncarkhos appears to 
mo to assert nothing improbable, for at Syeno in 
Egypt they show a well in which, when the snn 
is at the Tropic, there is no .shadow at noon. In 
hleroe also objects project no shadow at that 
particular time. Hence it is probable that the 
shadow is subject to tho same law in India which 
lies to tho south, and more especially in the 
Indian ocean, which extends still fui-ther to the 
southward. 

XXVI. Hest to the Oreitoi lies' Gedrosia,** an 
inland province through which Alexander led his 
army, hot this with difficulty, for tho region was 
BO desolate that the troops in the whole course of 
tho espedition never suffered such direfal extre- 
mities as on this march. But all the particulars 


jactuntur. Now Pliny was indebted for bis knowledge of 
Mens Malcus to Baetcm, who places it however not in the 
country of the Oreitai but eomewhero in the lower Gangetic 
region among the Suari and ilonedes. It would thus 
appear that what Baeton bad said of Mount Maleus was 
applied to Malana of the Oreitai, no doubt on account 
of the likeness of tho two names. Add to this that the 
expression in the passage nndcr considCTution, for tho 
people "beyond this (jJafanal are no< Jndtans, is no doubt 
an rnte^lation into the text of the Journal, for it makes 
the Oreitai to be an Indian people, whereas the Journal had 
a little before made the Arabies to be tho last people of 
Indian descent living in this Erection. 

This country, which corresponds generally to M e k- 
r & n, was called also Kedrosia, Gadrosia, or Gadrusia. The 
people were an Arianian race akin to the Arakhosii, Arii, 
and Drangiani. 
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I'elaiitsg to this I Imvo scfc down in my larger 
worktVL 22-27). The seaboard below the Ge- 
drosirtiis is occnpied by a people called tiio Iklitbyo- 
pbagi, and along this country the fleet nowpursned 
its way. Weighing f rom Malnna about the second 
watch they ran a course of 600 stadia, and reached 
Bagisara. Hero theyfound nconimodious harbour, 
and at n distance of 60 stadia from the sea a small 
town called Basira, whence the people of the neigh- 
bourhood were called PaKtrccs.”^ Weighing early 
next morning they had to donblo a headland 
which projected far ont into the sea, and was high 
and precipitons. Hero having dng wells, and got 
only a small supply of bad water, they rode at 
anchor that day because a high surf ptnvcntcd tho 
vessels approaching the shore. They left thiR 
place next day, and sailed till they reached Kolta 
after a course of 200 stadia.®* Weighing thence at 
daybreak they reached Ivalama, after a course of 


Ila^i'ara, Rays Krmplhoine, “is now known by tbo 
name of r a b ivh or H ortna ra h Bay, nutl is deep and 
commodious with coed anchoRnre, sheltered from all winds 
but those from tho southward and eastward. The point 
which forniH this bay is very hiijb and precipitous, and 
rntiS out rome distance into the 6<>a. A rather lar?rc fishinu: 
village is situated on a low eMndy Kthma* obout one mile 
across, whieb dividc.s the bssy from anoiher. .... Tho 
only articles of provision we could obtain from tho inhahi- 
tf.ntu were a few fowls, rome dried fish, and goats. Tiioy 
grow no kind of veect.iMe or com, a few water-melons 
being tho only thing thc»ai desolate regions bring forth. 
SiTidydoiieris estcud into flic interior na far us the eye can 
re.wh, and at the bciclc of ih<*j!n ri'=c high nronntains." Tho 
RUupua. of Ptolemy corresponds to tho Bugisara dr 
Pa Bira of Arrian, and evidentiv Burrivcs in the present 
name of the bay and the headlano of ^ rtiba. 

ICo! tp„— -.A. place noltnowii. It was ritns.fe<l <m tho 
west-m rids of tho isthmus which ronnecis like Araba 
willi the main land. 
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nOO stadia, and there anchored.^' Near the beacTi 
was a Tillage nronnd which grew a few palm- 
trees, the dates on which were fitill green. Tliere 
was here an island called Karbino, distant from 
Uje shore about 100 stadia.*® The villagers by way 


A difTercnl form is Kalnboi. Situated on Ibo river 
now called K a I a in i, or Komra, or Knmint, the Arabis of 
Ftolcmy, who iras probably misled by Iho likeness of the 
name to Karbis as the littonil district was designated here- 
Other forms— Karnine, Karmina. The coast was 

? robabIy called Karmin, if Knrmis is Teprosented ia 
Cnrmat. Tbo island lying twelve miles off the month 
of the Kulami is now called Astola or Sanga-dip, 
nhich Kempthrono thus describes : — “ Ashtola is a small 
desolate island abont four or five miles in circnrafcrcnce, 
eitnated twelve miles from the coast of Mekrfin. Its cliffs 
rise rather abmptly from the sea to the height of about 
80U feet, and it is inacccasiblo escept in one place, which is 
a sandy beach about ono mile in extent on tbo northern 
lido. Urcat quantities of turtle freqneut this island fortho 
purpose of depositing their eggs. hJ earchns anchored off it, 
and called it Kamioc. He sa^s also that he received 
hospitable cnlcrtainnient from its inhabitants, their preseaU 
being cattle and hsb ; but not a vestige of any habitation 
now remains. Tbo Arabs come to this island, and kill 
immense numbers of these turtles, — not for the purpose of 
food, but thoy traffic with the shell to China, where it is 
made into a kind of paste, and then into combs, ornaments, 
Ac., in imitation of tortoiso-slicll. Tho carcasses caused a 
stench almost unbearable. The only land animals wo could 
SCO on tho island were rats, nnd they were swarming. 
They feed chiefly ou the dead turtle. Tho island was 
oncG famous as the rendezvous of tho Jowassimee pirates.”^ 
Vincent quotes Blair to this effect regarding the island : — 
“ Wo were warned by tho natives at Fasscnco that it would 
bo dangerous to approach the island oE Asthola, cs it was 
enchanted, and that a ship bad been turned into a rock. 
Tho superstitions story did not deter ns; wo visiled'tho 
island, tound plenty of excellent turtle, and saw tte rock 
alluded to, which at a distance had tho appearance of a ship 
under MU. The story was probably told to prevent our 
disturbing the turtle. It has, however, some affini^ to the 
talo of Nearchus’s transport.'* As the enchanted island 
mentioned afterwards (chap, xxxi.), under the name of 
Ncsala, was 100 stadia distant from the coast, it was 
probably the same as Kamiue. 




o£ slio'R'lng tlicir tiospitality btonglife prescufs of 
sbecp and fiah to JTearklios, ttIjo Baj's that the, 
jnuttnn had ft fishy tas’te like the flesh of gea birds 
for the sheep fed on fish, there ijeiiig no grass in 
the place. Is'^est day they pi-oceedcd 200 stadia, 
and Ruchoi'cd off a shore near which lay ti Tillage 
called Kissa, 30 stadia inland.** That coast W’fts 
however called Knvbis. There they found little 
boats such as might belong to miserably poor 
fishermen, but the men thomsclvcs they savr 
nothing of, for they bad lied when they observed 
the ships dropping anchor. No corn was hero pro- 
curable, but a few gouts had been left, which were 
Foizod and put on board, for in the licet provisions 
now ran short. On weighing tlioy donblcd a 
steep promontory, which projected about leO stadia 
into the sea, and then put into a well-sheltered 
haven called hlosarna, where they nnehored. Here 
{heii.ativoB were fishermen, and here they obtained 
water/'’ 

XXTII. From this place they took on board, 
Nearkhos says, aa pilot of the fleet, a Gedrosian 
culled Hydrak6s, who undertook to conduct them 
as far as Karmania.*’ Thenceforth until thej- 


** Anotlirr form of tbe name if Kjiw. 

*' The place ftccordioj! <o I’tolcmy its DOn gtadia diftaat 
from the K.n.liimi river, but nc^'ordiUK to filareianas 
fitadift. It mnrl have been eitnaled in tbo ndglibotirhcod 
of Capo J’asBoncfv The. dirtuaccs lure are bo gtixd 
osnsgi rated that the trxt h Buspoet/>d 'to l.o Comipt pr 
diiittrlMSl. From 4o Kop'iias the distaaca ia 

repreacated n? 1,750 cladr,, and vet tlic dii^lance fiom Caw 
Passeaea to life* K.opp« {the IvoplsE-iof Ihetexl) b barely 
feOO Btodia. Affiording^ to Ptolemy and Idnmau Karmaaip 
liepina st Morarta, bnl acrordinc: to Arrimi mu'di Jurther 
woswvard, at Hadis near Cape J»sh. 

From the isama given to thia pilot I intogiiio tlrat 
he WA8 tta inhabiiant of Hydriaims, n town rwat the bay 
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readied the Persian Gulf, the voyage vras more 
practicable, and the names of the stations more 
familiar. Departing from Mosama at night, 
they sailed 750 stadia, and reached the coast of 
Baloraon. They touched next at Barua, vrhich 
was 400 stadia distant.** Here grow many palm 
trees, and here was a garden -wherein were myrtles 
and flowers from which tho men wove chaplets 
for their hair.** They saw now for tho first time 
cultivated trees, and met with natives in a con- 
ditionabovothat ofmerosavages. Leaving this they 
followed the winding of tho coast, and • arrived at 
Dondrohosa, where they anchor in tho open sea.*® 
They weighed from this about midnight, and after 
a course of about 400 stadia gained the haven of 


of Churher or Oiewabad. . . . Upon tho acquisition of 
Hydrahes or the Hydriahan two drcurostances occur, 
that ifiTO a new face to the future coutfo of tho voyage, 
one is the Tory great addition to tho length of each day’s 
course j and the other, that they generally weighed during 
the night ? tho former depending upon the confidence they 
acqiflrcd hv haring a pilot on board ; and the latter on the 
nature of the land breeze.” — Vincent I., p. 244. 

“ This place is called in Ptolemy and Marcianus Badera 
or Bodera, and may have been situated near the Cape now 
called Chemaul Bunder. It is mentioned under the form 
Balara by Philostratos (Vit. Apoll. III. nC), whoso descrip- 
tion of the place is in close ogreement with Arrian’s. 

*’ Tpo-t Ko/iptrii'. Another rcadbg, not so good bow- 
OTCT, hi, T^{Ti KaftfiTTfcrtv for the village women, but 
the Greelcs were not likely to have indulged in such 
gallantry. Wearing chaplets in tho hair on festive occasions 
was a common practice with the Greeks. Cf. onr author’s 
Anab.V.2.8. 

In Ptolemy a place is mentioned called Derenoihila, 
which may be tho same as this. Tho old name perhaps 
survives in the mod *m Dararo or Duram, the name of a 
highland on part or the coast between Cape Passence and 
Cape Guadel. 
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Kophas.*^ The inhabitants were Csherraen pos- 
sosaed of small and wretclied boats, which they 
did not manage with oars fastened to a rowdoolc 
according to tho Grecian manner, bnt with paddlca 
which they tbmst on this side, and on that into 
tho water, like diggers using a spado. They found 
at this haven plenty of good water. Weighing 
about tho first watch they'mn 800 stadia, and put 
into Kyiza, where was a desert shore with a liigli 
surf breaking upon it.** They were accordingly 
obliged to lot tho ships rido at anchor and toko 
their meal on board. Leaving ibis they ran a 
course of 500 stadia, and came to a small town 
built on an eminence not far from the shore. On 
turning his eyes in that direction Nearkhos 
noticed that the land had some appearance of 
being cultivated, and thoronpon addressing 
Arkhias (who was the son of Anoxidotos of Polla, 
and sailed in the Commander’s galley, being a 
JMakedonian of distinction) pointed out to him 


*’ The name appears to emryirc in a cognoininal Capo— - 
RAs Copi>a. ^ The natives nse tho .same kind of boat to 
this day ; it is a emtve mndo of EOveral small planks nailed 
or sewn together in a rado manner with cord made from 
tho hark of dnto trees and called knir, the whole hohig 
thensmca»-cd over with danjmer or pitcli. — KWnfttonie. 

According to Ptolemy and llarcianns this place lay 
400 stadia to Uio west of Iho promontory of AJarabator (now 
Jth Gnadelh Some trace Of the word may he reoognized 
in lifts Ghnnr. c, which now designates a point of land 
eitnalcd ahoab those parts, Arrian passes Capo Gmidel 
wilhont notice. " Wo should ho rcoarmably snrpnsed at 
this,” cays Vincent (I. *' as tho doubling of a cajx* is 

always an achleroment in tho estimation of a Greek navi- 
gator ; hut having now sv nailvo pilot on board, it is evident 
he look advantage of the land-brcezo to give Uic lloet tm 
oKng. This is eloavly the reason why wo hew nothing ia 
Ani.an of Ptolemy’fl Alalnriom, or Aiamhateir, the promi- 
nent Featnro of this cijast.” 
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that thoy must tako possession of the place, os 
the inhabitants Tvoold not Trillingly sapply the 
array -with food. It coaid not hovfOTcr bo taken 
by assault, a tedious siege would be necessary, and 
they were already short of provisions. But the 
country was one that produced com as the thick 
stubble which they saw covering the fields near the 
shore clearly proved. This proposal being approved 
ofbyall, lio ordered Arkhias to make a feint of 
preparing the fleet, all but one ship to sail, while 
he himself, pretending to be left behind with that 
ship, approached the town ns it merely to view it, 
XXVm. “When ho approached the walls the 
inhabitants came ont to meet him, bringing a 
present of tunny-fish broiled in pans (the first 
instance of cookery among the Ikhtbyophagi, al- 
though these were the very last of them), accom- 
panied with small cakes and dates. He accepted 
their offering with the proper acknowledgments, 
but said he wished to ace their town, which he 
was accordingly allowed to enter. Ho sooner was 
he within the gates than ho ordered two of his 
archers to seize the portal by which they had en- 
tered, while ho hiraselfwith two attendants and his 
interpreter mounting the wall hard by, made the 
preconcerted signal, on seeing which the troops 
under Arkhias were to perform the service assign- 
ed to them. The Hakedonlans, on seeing the 
signal, immediately ran their ships towards laud, 
and without loss of time jumped into the sea. The 
barbarians, alarmed at these proceedings, flew to 
arms. Upon this Hcarkhos ordered his interpreter 
to proclaim that if they wished their city to be pre- 
served from pillage they most supply his army 
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Vfifch provisions. They replied tlmt they bed uohO, 
iind proceeded to attack the wall, but were repulsed 
by the archers with Neiu’klios, who assailed them 
with arrows from the summit of the wall. Accord- 
ingly, when they saw that their city was taken, and 
on the point of being pillaged, they at once begg<4 
Nearklios to take whnbovcr corn they had, and to 
depart without destroying tho place. Hearkhaa 
upon this orders Avklnas to possess himself of tho 
gales and the ramparts adjoining, and sends at 
tho same time officers to see what stores were 
available, and whether these would bo all honestly 
given up. The stores wero produced, consisting of 
a kind of meal made from fish roasted, and a little 
\vhcat and barley, for tho chief diet of these people 
was fish with bread added as n rolisli. The troops 
having appropriated those 8uppho.s returned to tho 
fleet, which then hauled off to a capo in the neitfh- 
hoiirhoad called Bagia, which tho natives regarded 
es e.acred to tho sun.*® 

XXnC. Tiioy weighed from this capo about 
midnight, and having made good a course of 1,000 
stadia, put into Talmcna, where they found a 
harbour with good anohorago.”' They sailed 

•* The little tenon aUeeked hy Ncarchus lay on Gwattar 
Bay. The promontory in its neighbourhood called B agi n. 
is mentioned by Ptolemy and ifnreianns, tho latter of 
whom gtrca its distaoeo from Kyka at 2511 stadia, whi<ib 
Is but half tho distanco ns gi^t’n by Arriim. To the wci*t 
of this was tbo -rivor Kaadryacos or Jlydriacos, tbo modera 
Bngliwnr Ba-sU or Hnbani river, which falls into the. 
Buy of Gwiiltar. 

A name not found olsowhoro. To jadgo by Iho 
disfance assigned, it must bo placed on what is now called 
Cliaubar B.ay, on the shores of which are three towns, opo 
being onllod Tip, — ^perhtips the modern representativo of 
Tiso. B place in tboro parts mentioned by Ptolemy, and 
which may have been the Talmena of Arrian. 

y 
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thence to Kanasis, a deserted town 400 stadia 
distant, where they find a well ready-dug and wild 
palm-trees.®' These they cut down, using the 
tender heads to support life since provisions had 
again run scarce* They sailed all day and all 
night suffering great distress from hunger, and 
then came to nn anchor off a desolate coast. 
Neavklios fcariug lest the men, if they landed, 
would in despair desert the fleet, ordered th'o ships 
to ho moved to a distance from shore. Weighing 
from this they ran a course of 850 stadia, and 
camo to anchor at Kanatc, a place with an open 
hcach and some water-courses.®* Weighing again, 
and making 800 stadia, they reach Taoi, where 
they drop anchor.®® Tho place contained some 
small and wretched villages, which were deserted 
by tho inhabitants upon tho approach of tho 
fleet. Here tho men found a little food and dates 
of tho palm-tree, beside seven camels loft by tho 
villagers which were killed for food. Weighing 
thence about daybreak they mn a course of JiOO 
stadia, and came to anchor at Dagaaira, where the 
people were nomadic.®* Weighing again they 
sailed all night and all day without intermission, 
and having thus accomplished a course of 1,100 


The name is not found eUcivhcre. It must have been 
sitnated on a bay oncloscd wilbin tho two headlands 
IlAs Fuggem and llAs Godem. 

K ana to probably stood on the site of Iho modem 
Kungoun, which is ocarllfiB Kalat, and not far 
from the river B tin t U. 

Another and tho common form i? Troisi. llie villages 
of tho Taoi roust have been where tho Sudich river enUira 
the Bca. Here Ptolemy places his Kommaua or Nommana 
and his follower Marcian his Ommaua. Seonuto p. lOi note. 
^ The place in Ptolemy is called Agrispolis, — iu Uar- 
cianus, Agrisa. Tho modern namo is G i r i e h k. 
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statlia,loft?bclnnd tbein tlienntiou of ibclkbtbyo- 
pbagi,- on whose shores they had Enficrcd snclt 
severe privations. They conld not approach the 
beach on account of the heavy surf, but rode at 
anchor out at sea. In navigating the Ikhthyophagi 
const the distance traversed was not much .short 
of 10,000 stadia. TJie people, ns their name 
imports, live upon fish. Few of them, however, are 
fishermen, and what fish they obtain the}' owe 
mostly to the tide at whose reflux they catch them 
with nets made for this purpose. These nets are 
generally about 2 stadia long, and are composed 
of the bark {or fibres) of the palm, which they 
twine into cord in the same way ns the fibres of 
flax are twined. When the sea recedes, hardly any 
fi.sh are found among the dry sands, but they 
almund in the depressions of the eniTaco where the 
water still remains. TJio fash are for the most part 
small, though somcaro caught ofn considerable size, 
these being taken in the nets. The more delicate 
kinds they' oit niw as soon ns they arc taken out of 
the water. The largo and coarser kinds they dry in 
the sun, and when properly dried grind into a sorb 
of meal from which they make bread. This meal is 
sometimes also used to bake cakes with. Tlie cattle 
as well os their masters faro on dried fish, for the 
country has no pastures, and hardly even, a blade of 
grass. Tn most part.s crabs, oysters and mussels add 
to the means of subsiatcnco. Hatural salt is found 
in the country, * t? .from these tiioy make oil.*® 

Scltmioilor fiiipar-st? that instc.'i'l of the coiiniifsa 
reading boro arru rnvruv tXawv ttotfoviriv Arrian may 
li,avn written tirra Svi’Vbn' f. a, ihe'j male oil from thiiriH 
uioF, i. o, ufio Uic fat for oil. 
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Certain of their coramnnities inhabit deserts where 
not a tree grows, and where there ore not even 
wild fruits. Fish is thoir sole means of snb* 
sistenco. In some few places, however, they sow 
with grain some patches of land, and eat the 
produce ns a viand of laxnry along with the fish 
which forms tho staple of their diet. The better 
class of the population in building their houses 
use, instead of wood, the bones of whales stranded 
on the coasts the broadest bones being employed 
in the framework of the doors. Poor people, and 
those are tho great majority, construct their 
dwellings with, tho backbones offish.** 

XXX. Whales of onormons size frequent tho 
outer ocean, besides other fish larger than those 
fonnd in the Heditorranean. Kearkhos relates that 
when they were bearing away from Kyiza, the 
sea early in the morning was observed to be blown, 
up into tho air as if by the forco of a whirlwind. 
Tho men greatly olarmcd enquired of tho pilots 
tho nature and cause of this pbonomonon, and 
were informed that it proceeded from tho blowing 
of the whales ns they sported in the soa. This, 
report did not quiet their alarm, and through 
astonishment they let the oars drop from their 
hands. Kearkhos, however, recalled them to duty,, 
and encouraged them by his presence, ordering 
the prows of those vessels that were near him to. 
be turned as in a sea-fight towards tho creatures 
as they approached, while the rowers were just 
then to shout as loud as they could the alala, 

to ^‘This description of the natives, vritli that of their 
mode of living and tho country they inhabit, is strictly 
<;oTrecfc.even to the present day.” — Kempthomc. 
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tant from the mainland, and nuinhabited. Its 
name w as Kosala, and it was according to the local 
tradition sacred to the snn. No one willmglj 
Tisited this island, and if any one was carried to 
it unawares, ho was never more seen, Nearkhos 
states that a transport of his ^cet, manned with 
an Egyptian crow, disappeared not far from this 
island, and that the pilots accoanted for their dis- 
appearance by saving that they mnst have landed 
on the island in ignorance of the danger which 
they would thereby 'inenr. Nearkhos, however, 
sent a galley of 30 oars to sail round the island, 
instrncting the men not to land, bnt to approach 
as near as they coaid to iho shore, and hail the 
men, shouting out the name of the captoin or any 
other name they had not forgotten. No one an- 
swered to the call, and^ Nearkhos says that he 
ihed sailed in person to the island, and com- 
pelled his company much against their will to 
go on shore. He too landed, and showed that 
the story about the island was nothing but an' 
empty fable. Concerning this same island ho 
heard also another story, which ran to this 
efibet : it had been at one time the residence 
of o 2 ?o of the Nereids, rrhese sasoe, he says, he 
could not learn. It was her wont to have inter- 
course with any man who visited the island, 
changinghirathereafterintoa fish,and castinghim 
into the sea. The sun, however, being displeased 
with the Nereid, ordered her to remove from the 
island. She agreed to do this, and seek a home 
elsewhere, hut stipulated that she shoald be 
cured of her malady. To this condition the sun 
assented, and then* the Nereid, taking pity upon 
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tlie men ■whom sbc had transformed Into fish# 
restored them to their human shape. These men 
wore the progenitors of the Ikhthyophngl, tlio 
line of succession remaining unbroken down to 
the time of Alexander. Now, for my part I hare 
no praise to hestow on Nearkhos for expending 
60 much time and ingennity on the nob very 
difficult task of proving the faleehood of those 
stories, for, to take np antiquated fables merely 
with a view to proro their falsehood, T can only 
regard us a contcmptiblo piece of folly,®^ 

XXXII. To the Ikhthyophagi succeed the 
Qadrosii, who occupy a most wretched tract of 
country full of enndy deserts, in penetrating 
which Alexander and his army were reduced to 
the greatest extremities, of which an account is to 
bo found in my other work. But this is an in- 
land region, and thoreforo when the expedition 
left the Ikhthyophagi, its course lay along Karma- 
nia.‘* Here, when they first drew towards shore. 


The story of tlio Ncrriit w eriaopUy an Eastern 
rersioa of the story of Ibo encliaatrcsa Kirke. Tlio islnud 
hero called Konda is that nlrcady mentioned coder tho 
name of Knrhine, covr Artbola, 

'''Karmanitt extcndc4 from Cope Jnsk to Rfia 
Nnbend, and compfebended tbo districts now called 
Mophoitlin, Kinnan, and Lfiriatan. Jt« metropolis, accord- 
ing to Ptolemy, was Karmana, now JfirinaD,’ winch 
Kires its nnmtt to tbe whole promco. ITjo first port in 
Knrmania reaebed by tlio crtiedition wti'! its tbo ncighlwnr- 
hood of Cftjxi Josk, a here tbo coast h described na bring 
very rocky, and daoKCrous to marincm on acconiitof tboids 
and rocks under water. Kcmptbonie wyai "The clifTs 
along this part of tbo co.ast aro very high, and in many 
^dacM almost pcrpcadicnlar. Some bnvo a a!ngtiliitappf>isr- 
anec, ono near being exactly of tliOsbanc of a qaoin 
or wedge j and aaotbrr is a rcry wmarkablo p&sk, bring 
fomijaJ by tbrro rtonos, as if pnecd by bamsa }iaad% 
nao dn f bo top of the oUier. It is very high, and lifts tba 
rcrtmiblance of a ehiwtify,*' 
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they could not effect a lauding, but had to remain 
all night on board anchored in the deep, because 
a TiOicnt surf spread along the shoi'o and fur out 
to sea. Thereafter tho direction of their course 
changed, and they sailed no lougertowards sunset, 
but turned tho licads of the vessels more to 
the north-west. Karmania is better wooded and 
produces better fruit than the country either 
of tho Ikhthyophagi or the Orcitai. It is also 
more grassy, and bettor supplied with water. 
They anchor next at Badis, an inhabited place in 
Karmania, where grew cultivated trees of many 
dUTcront kinds, with the exception of the olive, and 
where also the soil favoured the growth of the 
vine and of corn.*® Weighing thence they ran 
800 stadia, and came to an anchor oJX a barren 
coast, whence they desc|icd a headland projecting 
far out into the sea, its nearest ostremity being to 
appearance about a day's sail distant. Persons 
acquainted with those regions asserted that this 
capo belonged to Arabia, and was called Makcta, 
whence cinnamon andothcrproducts were exported 
to the Assyrians.®^ And from this coast where 


“ Badis must have been near where tho Yillago of Task 
now stands,^ beyond 'nhicli was tho promontory now called 
Bfi3 Kerari or Kcroot or Bombarakj which marlra tho 
entrance to the Straits of Orraus. This projection is the 
Cape Karpella of Ptolemy. Badis may bo tho same as tho 
Kantbatis of this geographer. 

Makei.ais now c^edCapo Mesandura in Oman. It is 
thus described by Palffrare in tho Narrative of his Travels 
through Central and Eastern Arabia (Vol. 11. pp. 31G-7). 
The afternoon was already far advanced when wo reached 
the headbnd, and saw before ns the narrow sea-jiass which 
rmw between tho farthest rocks of Ilcsandom and tho 
mainland of tho Cape. ^This stznit is called the “ Bab” or 
gate:” it presents an imposing spectacle, with lofty pre- 
cipices on either side, and the water flowing deep and black 




t^io fleet ^vas row. aRcliorcfl, anti from the headland 
which they caw projecting into tho eca right op* 
poaife, the golf in my opinion (which is also that 
of iNTcarkhos) ostends np into tho interior, and is 
probably tho Hod Sea. "(Vhen this lieadland was 
now in riow OuGSikritos, the chief pilot, proposed 
that they ehonW proceed to explore it, and bj’ so 
shaping their course, escape the distrossingpasssgo 
up tho gulf; but Kcarkhos opposed this proposal. 
Oneaikritos, he said, must be wanting in ordinary 
judgment if he did not know with what design 
Alexander had sent the fleet on this voyage. Ife 
certainly had not sent it, bocauso thcio were no 
proper moans of conducting tho whole army safely 
by land, but his express purpose was to obtain a 
knowledge of the coasts they might pass on 
their voyage, together with tho harbours and 
islets, and. to have the bay? that might occur 
explored, and to ascorlain whether there were 
towns bordering on the ocean, and whether tho 
countries were habitable or desert. Tlioy ought 
not therefore to lose eight of this object, seeing 
that they wore now near tho end of their toils, and 
especially that they were no longer in want of 
the necessary supplies for prosecuting tho voyage. 

iK'bw 5 tho clink aronUctly bare and csitctacly welladApled' 
for riiircriuj; whatever vessel' liavo Iho ill lock to come 
Tjpon tJtcm. Hence and from the coft-'riess d&rii ot llio dark 
warn, liie natnoof “M««ndum"OT’‘ AnvU,’*atcrm celdcw 
hotter applied. lJui this is not nil, for sojno wtw out at 
ana n^c# a bopo p<ioaro inase of basalt of ahttndrcdf(>i'{ and 
tnoro ia hcoshl eliecr above tho vrfttor; it bitiw the njaup 
of “ BolSml?’ or “ safety, a oapliCMiaia of pood aapm-y 
for *' danper." ScTCral stnall jftSfjed peal: *, Jnst pr<>j<'ctinp 
al«re the patfacc, cluator in its nripliliouiiiood s tJiWc Itfor 
<]it* endeuriop utimo of '* Uenfif «r " jDsaghtCrpt 

of Salatoah." 
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Ho feared, moreover, since the headland stretched 
towards the south, > lest they sliould find the 
country there 'a parched desert destitute of water 
and insuficrably hot. This argument prevailed, 
audit appears to rao that by this counsel Nearkhos 
saved the expedition, for all accounts represent 
this capo and the parts adjacent as an arid waste 
where water cannot possibly bo procured. 

XXXIII. On resuming tho voyage they sailed 
close to laud, and rjfter making about 700 stadia 
anchored on another shore called Neoptana.®* 
From this they weighed next day at dawn, and 
after a course of 100 stadia anchored at the mouth 
of tho river Auamis®* in a country called Har- 
mozeia.®* Hero at last they found a hospitable 


This ploco 10 not montioned elsewhere, but mnst hare 
been situated somewhere, in tho neighbourhood of tho 
village of Kamo. 

** Tho Ac amis, called by Pliny tbo Ananis, and by 
Ptolemy and Mela the Andauie, is now the Min&b or Ibra- 
him Biror. 

"* Other forms — Hormaria, Armizia regio. Tho name 
was transferred from the mainland to the island now called 
O r m n s, when the inhabitants lied thither to escape from 
tho Moghals. It is called by Arrian Organa (chap, 
xixvii.) Tho Arabians called it Djerun, a name wbich it 
continued to bear up to the 12th century. I?liny mentions 
An Island naUnd -nf wliiri Jlicmn is a 

corruption. Ho ascribes to it tho honour of having been 
tho birthplaeo of Erytbres. Tho description, however, 
■which he gives of it is more applicable to the island called 
by Arrian (chap, xxxvii ) Ourakta (now Kishm) than to 
Ormns. Arrian’s description of Harraozia is Btillapplicablo 
to tho region adjacent to tho IVlSnAb. “ It is termed,” says 
Kempthome, “ tho Paradise of Persia. It is certainly most 
beautifully fertile, and abounds in onmgo groves, orchards 
containing apples, pears, peaches, and apricots, with vine- 
yards prodnemg a delicions grape, from Tvhich was made 
at one time a wine called Amber rosolia, generally consi- 
dered tho white tvino of Klshma j but no wine is made hero 
now.” Tho old nanio of Kishma— Ofirakta —is prosorved 
in ono of its modem nauios, Vrokt or BroUt. 
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rejgiou, one wliiels ■was rirh in every i^rodnctiou 
except only tbe olive. Hero acconlingly they 
landed, and enjoyed a wclcomo respite tVom tbeii- 
mmiy toils— heightening their pleasure by calling 
to rcinomhrance what miecries they had suffca'cd 
at eea end in the Ikhthyophngi country-, where 
the shores vrero so sterile, and the natives so 
hratc-like, and where they had been reduced to 
tho last extremities of v.-nnt. Here, also, eoino of 
thorn in scattered p-artic.*?, leaving the encamp- 
ment on the Eliore, wandered inland searching for 
one thing and another that .might supply their 
several requirements. While thus engaged, they 
fell in with a man who wore a Greek mantle, 
and wa.s othorwtKO attired ns a Greek and spoke 
tho Greek language. Those who first discovered 
him declared that tears started to their eyes, so 
Etrango did it appear, after all they hud sulTorod, 
to sec once more a conntijmnn of their own, and 
to hoar the accouls of their native tongue. 'I’hey 
nsked him whence he came, and who he was. 
Ho replied that he had straggled from tho army of 
Alexander, and that the army led bj' Alexander ui 
person was not far off. On hearing this they hurry 
tho man with shouts of turanltuous joy to tho pre- 
scncoof Kearkhos, to whom ho repeated all that ho 
bud nlraady said, assuring him that tho army 
and tho king were not more than a 6 days' march 
distant from the sea. The Govenwr of tho pro- 
vince. he added, was on the spot, and he would 
prceent him to Hcarkhos, and lie presented him 
accordingly. jMcarkho.s confulted tln.s person rt'- 
Ijaratng the route he should take iu order to 
r«\eh tho king, and then they tdl went ofiiaud made 
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their way to the ships. Early next morning the 
ships by orders of Nearkhos were drawn on shore, 
partly for repair of tho damages which some of 
them had suffered on the voyage, and partly 
becanso he had resolved to leave here tho greater 
part of his army. Having this in view, ho fortified 
the roadstead with a double palisade, and also 
with an earthen rampart and a deep ditch extend- 
ing from tho hanks of the river to the dockyard 
whero tlio ships were lying. 

XXXIV. "Whilo Nearkhos was thus occupied, 
tho Governor being aware that Alexander was in 
great anxiety about tho fate of this expedition, 
concluded that ho would receive some great advan- 
tage from Alexander should he bo the finst 'to 
apprize him of the safety of the ficet and of the 
approaching visit of Nearkhos. Accordingly ho 
hastened to Alexander by tho shortest route, and 
announced that Nearkhos was coming from tho 
fleet to visit him. Alexander, though ho could 
scarcely believe the report, nevertheless received 
the tidings with all tho joy that might have been 
expected. 

Day after diy%how6ver,passed without confirma- 
tion of the fact, till Alexander, on comparing tho 
distance from tho sea with the date on which the 
report had reached him, at last gave up all belief 
in its truth, tho more especially as several of tho 
parties which ho had successively despatched to 
find Nearkhos and escort him to tho camp, had 
returned without him, after going a short distance, 
and meeting no one, while others who had prose- 
cuted tho search farther, and failed to findNcarkhos 
and his company were still absent. Ho therefore 



onlcred Itie GoYcrnor into coiifincmojit tov Iinvini.^ 
broaght. delusive iulelHgcncu and veudored luf* 
Tcxnllon more acute by tlic disappomUneut oFlns 
hopes, and indeed liis loohsand perturbation of 
mind plainly indicated that ho w.as pierced to the 
heart with a gnat grief. Meamvlnle, however, one 
of the parties that had boon despatched in search 
of Kcarkhos, and his cpcort being furnished with 
horses nnd w'nggons for tlieir accommodation, foil 
in on the way with Keai-khos nnd Arkhias, wiio 
were followed hy five or six nttoiulanta. At first 
sight they recognized neither the admiral himrolf 
nor Arkhins, so much changed was their appear- 
ance, their hair long and neglected, their persons 
filthy, encrusted nil over with brine and sbrivcllod, 
their complexion sallow from w,ant of sleep nnd 
other EOTcrc privaiions. Ou their asking where 
Alexander was, they wei'o told the name of the 
place, Arkliins then, perceiving who they tv'cre, 
said to Jlearkhos — '* It strikes me, Nearkhos, these 
men are traversing tlio desert by the route wo 
pursue, forno other reason than because thev have 
been sent to our relief. Time, they did not knoW us, 
but that is not at all surprising, for our appeuKuiec 
is 80 wretched that we arc past all i-ccognitioii. 
Lot us tell them who we are, and ask them why they 
are travelling this way." S^esrkhos, thinking he 
spoke with reason, asked themcii whither they wero 
bound. Tliey replied that they were 6 e?orehiiig for 
Keftrkhos nnd the fleet, ** Well i lam Jicarkhof:,'* 
said the admiral, ** and this man hero is Arkhias, 
Take us under your conduct, and wo will report to 
Alexander , the whole history of the espcdltion.” 

XXXV. They were accordingly nccommorlaled 
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in the waggons, and conducted to the camp. Some 
of the horsemen, however, wishing to be the first 
to impart' the news, hastened forward, and told 
Alexander that Nearkhos himself, and Arkhias 
with him, and five attendants, would soon arrive, 
but to enquiries about the rest of the people in 
the expedition they had no information to give. 
Alexander, concluding from this that all' the expe- 
dition hod perished except this small hand, 
which had been unaccountably saved, did not so 
mneh feel pleasure for the preservation of Ncar- 
khos and Arkhias as. distress for the loss of his 
whole fleet. During this conversation Nearkhos 
and Arkhias arrived. Tt was not without diffi- 
culty Alexander after a close serntiny recognized 
who the hirsute, ill-clad men who stood before 
him were, and being confirmed by their miscra- 
able appearance in bis belief that tbo expedition 
had perished, ho was still more ovcrcomo with 
grief. At length ho held out his hand to Noar- 
khos, and leading him apart from his attendants 
and his guards he burst into tears, and wept for a 
long time. Having, after a good while, recovered 
some composure, "Nearkhos!” ho says, "since you 
and Arkhias have been restored to me alive, I can 
bear more patiently the calamity of losing all my 
fleet } hut tell mo now, in what manner did the 
vessels and my people perish." " 0 my king 1” re- 
plied Nearkhos, "the ships are safe and the people 
also, and we are here to give you an account of their 
preservation." Tears now fell much faster from 
•his eyes than before, but they were tears of joy for 
the salvation of his fleet which he had given up for 
lost. " And where are now my ships,” he then 
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enquired. " They nrc drawn tip on shore,” replied 
HearkhoSi "bti the beach of tho river Anamifl for 
repaint.” Upon this Alexander, swearing by Zeus 
of tho Greeks and Ammon of the Libyans, declared 
that ho felt happier at receiving tlicse tidings 
than in being tho conqueror of all Asia, for, had 
tho expedition been lost, tho blow to bis peace of 
mind would have been n coimterpoisc to all Iho 
success ho had achieved. 

XXXVI. But tho Governor whom Alexander 
had put into confinement for bringing intelligence 
that appeared to bo false, seeing Nearkhos in tho 
camp, sunk on his Imecs before him, and said: 
“ 1 am tho man who brought to Alexander tho 
noire of j-our safe arrival. You see how I am 
situated.” Xearkhos intorcedod with Alexander 
on 1)10 behalf, and ho was then liberated. Aloxan* 
dor nest proceeded to offer a solemn sacrifico in 
gratitude for tho preservation of his fleet unto 
Zens tho Preserver, and HeraklSs, and Apollo the 
Averter of Destruction, and unto Poseidoa, and 
crery other deity of ocean. He celebrated like- 
wise a contest in gjrmnostics and music, and 
exbibited a splendid procession wberein a fore- 
most place was assigned to Xcavkhos. Ohaplols 
w'ero wreathed for his bc!id, and flowers woro 
sbow'cred upon him by the admiring multitude. 
Al tho end of these procceding.s the king said to 
Xearkhos, '• I do not wish you, Henrkhos, either 
to risk your life or oxpo.so yooiisolf again to tho 
hanlshipg of soa-voyaging, and I shall therefore 
send some other officer to conduct the expedition 
onward to SoUF.a.” But Kcarkhos miBwercxi, and 
said ! “ It is my duty, 0 Idng I ns it is nlso my 



desire, in nil things to obey you, but ifyour object 
is to gratify me in some way, do not take the 
command from rao until I complete the voyage 
by bringing the ships in safety to Sousa. I have 
been trusted to execute that part of the under- 
taking in which all its difficulty and danger lay ; 
transfer not, then, to another the remaining part, 
which hardly requires an offort, and that, too, just 
at the time when the glory of final success is 
ready to bo won.” Alexander scarcely allowed 
him to conclude his request, which he granted 
with grateful acknowledgment of his services.®® 
Then ho sent him down again to the coast 
with only a small escort, believing that the 
country through which he would pass was 
friendly. Ho was not permitted however to 
pursue his way to tho coast without opposition, 
for tho barbarians, resenting tho action of 
Alexander in deposing their satrap, had gathered 
in full force and seized all the strongholds 
of Karmania heforo Tlepolemos, the newly ap- 
pointed Govcnior, had yet succeeded in fully 
establishing his authority,®® It happened there- 
fore that several times in tho course of a day 
Kear^hos cfncotratercfi bands oi tho 
with whom he had to do battle. Ho there- 
fore hurried forward without lingering by the 
way, and reached the coast in safety, though 
not without severe toil and difficulty. On orriv- 


UiodSroa (XVII. lOG) gives quite a different account of 
tbo vifit of N<»rkhoa to Alexander. 

Tlio preceding satrap was SIbjTtios, tho fnond or 
llepraslhcn^a. He had l^n transferred to govern tho 
Ciadrosians and tho Arakhotians. 
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jng he sixcrifiood to Zeus the Presm'Tcr, and cele- 
brated gymnastic games. 

XXXTII. These pious rites baring been duly 
performed, they again put to sea, and, aftcr’passing 
ft desolate and rooky island, anlvcd at another 
island, nrhere the}* anchored. This was one of 
considerahlc size and inhabited, and 300 stadia 
distent from ITarmozcia, the harbour whiob tbey 
had last left. Tlio desert islaiid was called Or- 
gana, and tliat where tliey anchored Oarakpi.®’’ 
It produced rines, palm-trees, and corn. Its 
length is 800 stadia. Mazenes, the chief of this 
island, accompanied them all the way to Sousa, 
having volunteered to act as pilot of the fleet. The 
natives of the i.sland professed to point out the 
tomb of the yciy first sovereign of the country, 
vrhoso name they said was Erythros, after whom 
the sea in that part of the world was called the 
Erythraean.®® Weighing thence their course lay 

*’ Aa ctated in Koto M, Organa is now Orravs, awl 
Oaralcta, Kishm, Ormni, onco ao ronowticd for ils weaUh 
cad commerce, that it \vao said of it hy its Portaaaeso 
ocenpants, that if the world v/cre a Gulden riuj?, Ortnua 
would be the diamond aiGuc^ is now in utter decaj'. "X 
have seen." esys Palirravo (11. 319), the obaoemcatot Tyre, 
the decHno of Snrat, the. degradation of Goa: but in none 
of thoso fallen ecajjorts is nught rcsembllnf; the utter 
dcsoLitioa of Onnor." A recent traveller in F(raia 
(BinnioG) thus describes tbo co-Wj “ It presents no view 
bnt Btoriie, b.arrcn, and desol.ate chains of reclw .and hills { 
and the gonoral nspect of the Gulf i” dismal and forbiddinG. 
Moore’s cbsrminf; nllusiona to Oman’s sea, wjlbits ‘ bunts 
of pearl and palmy isles’ arc raifortanat ely qoito sisiocary ; 
for -uglier and uioro unpiolurcr«iuc ptenery 1 never beheld.” 
— Ttca I'fuM’ Travel in Persia, I, pp. ISo, 137. 

Par the legend of Eryibrca see Agatbarlfhiclos Oe 
Mnri Eryth. X. 1-4 and 8tral>o XVI. iv. 29. The Eryth- 
rrfrMj Sea included tbo Indian Ocean, the Persian Gulf, >n!d 
tlfc Bed Sea, the last Ik'ihj? railed aho the Arabian (Jalf, 
whenitwnar.ecewry to distinguifiliit fre-m the Erylbrwan 

it 3 
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along the island, and they anchored on its shores 
at a place whence another island was visible at a 
distance of about 40 stadia. They learned that it 
was sacred to Poseidon, and inaccessible.®® Next 
morning, as they were putting out to sea, the ebb- 
tide caught them with such violence that throe of 
the galleys were stranded on the beach, and the rest 
of the fleet escaped with difflcnlty from the snrf 
into deep water. The stranded vessels were how- 
ever floated off at the retnm of the tide, and the 
day after rejoined tho fleet. They anchored at 
another island distant from the mainland some- 
where about 300 stadia, after running a course 
of 400 stadia. Towards daybreak they resumed 
tho voyage, passing a desert island which lay on • 


in general. It can hardly be doubted that the epithet 
Erylhrtcun (which means red, Greek ipvOphs) first 
dcsign.'ited the Arabian Gulf or Bed Sea, and was afterwards 
extended to tho seas beyond tho Straits by those who first 
explored tbom. Tbo Bed Sea vraa so called bccanso It 
washed the shores of Arabia, called the Bed hand (Edom), 
jn contradistinction to Egypt, called the Black Lana 
(Kcini), from tho darkness of thesoil deposited hy the 
Ifile. Some however thought that it received its name 
from tho quantity of red coral found in its waters, especi- 
ally along the eastern shores, and Strabo says (loc. clt.): 
“ Some say that tho sea is red from the colour arising from 
tefijeiion. etthar from, tha ©an,, ■>xhidL ia. Tcrtical, or fcaux 
tho mountains, which are red by being scorched with 
intense heat; for the colour it is supposed maybe' produced 
by both of these causes. Etesias of Knidos speaks of a 
spring which discharges into tbo sea a rod and ochrous 
water.” — Cf. Eastatb. Comment 33. 

** This island is that now called Angar, orHanjam, 
to the south of Kishm. It is described as being nearly 
destitute of vegetation and uninhabited. Its hills, of 
volcanic origin, rise to a height of 300 feet, "pio other 
island, distant from the mainland about SOO stadia, is now 
called the Great Tombo, near which is a smaller island 
called Little Tomho. They are low, flab, and uninhabited. 
They aro 26 miles distant from tho western extremity of 
Kishm. 
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thm- loft:, called Pyl6i*a, and anoborcd ot Sisidoni', 
a Finall town wliicb could supply nothing but water 
and fisli/° Here agiunthoiuifeircs wercfisli eaters, 
for tho soil was utterly sterile. Hawing talicn 
water on board, they weighed again, and liaving run 
300 stadia, anchored at Tarsia, the extremity of a 
capo which projects far into the sea. The next 
place of anchorage was Kntaia, a desert island, and 
very It was said to bo sacred to Hermes 

and Aphrodite. The length of this coarse was 
300 stadia. To this island sheep and goats are 
anmiallj sent by the people of the adjoining con- 
tinent who consecrate them to Hermes and 
Aphrodite. These animals were to bo seen ranning 
about in a wild state, the effect of time and tho 
barren soil. 

XXXVIII. Karmania c.xlends a.s far as this 
island, but the parts beyond appertain to Persia, 
The extent of tho Kiirroanian coast was 3,700 


"’ Tho iiland of Pylorai') that now called PoUor. 
Sisidone .appc.ar'j in other forrn< — Prosidodonc, pro- 
Sldodotio, proj Sidauo, pros jiodono. Kempthorno thought 
thb wj? the small fishing vill.ago now called ifogos, 
slUiated in a hay of the satue name. The nnao nmy per- 
haps bo preserved in the name of a village in the same 
neighbourhood, ciiUeil Pnan Tarsia— now it fis-ol-Djard 
— de‘'c.''ibcd as high and ragged, and of a reddish colour, 

K a tai a Is now tho island crJlod Kaos or K on n. 
Ifs charaeter hiLi filtered, being now covered with dnwf 
trees, R«d growing \>bu-.t and tohaeeo. Itsnpphos ships 
with refre'iUment, chiefly goats and cheep and a few 
Tegfdablej. *' At morning,’* says Binning (T.J37), “wo 
p_as»ed P.'ltor, and at noon running aleng the StnUh 
ride of the I<4le of Keeih, called hi onr map') Keen j a 
fertile and populous island ahont 7 miles in length. Tlio 
iuLahitanls of this, as ivol! as of every other island in tlie 
Golf, are of Arab blood— for every tms Perrlaa appear? to 
hate the 'Cry sight of Ilia *ea.“ 
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stadia.” The people of this province live like the 
Persians, on whom they border, and they have 
similar weapons and a similar military system. 
"When the fleet left the sacred island, its course lay 
along the coast of Persia, and it first drew to land 
at a place called Ila, where there is a harbour under 
cover of a small and desert island called Kai- 
Icander.” The distance mn was 400 stadia. 
Towards daybreak they came to another island 
which was inhabited, and anchored thereon. Ifear- 
khos notices that there is hero a fishery for 
pearl as there is in the Indian Sen.” Having 
sailed along the shores of the promontory in 
which this island terminates, a distance of abont 
40 stadia, they came to an anchor upon its 
shores. The next anchorage was in the vicinity 
of a lofty hill called Okhos, where the harbour 
was well sheltered and the inhabitants were 
fishermen.'’ IVoighing thence they ran a courseof 

** Tho bonndaTy between Karmaoia and Persis was 
formed^ by a raogo of nioontaiDS opposite the island of 
K a t a i a. Ptolemy, however, mates Karmania extend 
much further, to tho river Bagradas, now called the 
Kabau or abend. 

Kaikander has tho other forms — Kekander, Kx* 
kander, Kuskandras, Knrkundrus, Karskandras, Sas{Bkan> 
dor. llliis island, which is now called Inderabia, or 
AudaraviOjia about four or five miles from thomainlaud, 
having a small town on the north side, where is a safe and 
commodions harbour. The other island meitioned imme- 
diatelv after is probably that now called Busheab. It is, 
according to Kcrupthorae, a low, flat island, about eleven 
miles from the mainland, containing a Bmall town prin- 
cipally inhabited by Ambs, who live on fish and dates. 
The harbour has good anchorage even for largo vessels. 

’* The pearl ojsler is found from Ras Museudom to the 
head of the Gulf, ^erc are no famed hanks on the Persian 
tnde, but near Bnsbiro tbero are some good ones. 

A post ana was nearn plooo now called Schevar. 
lb is thought that tho name may be traced in Dahra 
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400 Rladia, wlnclibroisglittheni to Apc-slana, wlierc 
they ancliorod. At lliiB Htation they nnrr a great 
many hoate, and learned that at a distance of 60 
stadia from the shore there ■vrns a Tillage. From 
Apoatana they weighed at night, and proceeded 
400 stadia to a bay, on the borders of wlucb many 
rillagos were to be seen. Hero the fleet anchored 
under the projcelion of n cape which rose to a 
considerable height.^® Palm*trce.s and other fmit- 
bearing tree-s similar to those of Greece, adorned 
the country round. On weighing thence they 
Bailed in a line with the coast, and after a course of 
eomewbere about 600 stadia reached Gogann, which 
was an inhabited place, where they anchored at the 
mouth of a winter torrent called the ArcGu. It was 
difficult to anchor, for the approiich to the month 
of the river was by a narrow channel, since the 
ebbing of the tide had left shoals which lay all 
round in a circle.” Weighing thence they gained, 
after running as many as 800 stadia, the mouth of 
another river called the Sitako.s, whore also it was 
troublesome to anchor. Indeed all along the 
coast of Perais tlio fleet had to bo navigated 
through shoals aad breakers and oozy channels. 


A h b If n, cm adjacent in.-i«nlfi.m ridgo of which Olbo w.'fs 
probably the enuthorn crtrcmily, 

'riiisMy is that eu which Is ah a is or K aho n d is 
now rittiatcdi It is not fur from tlse river called by Ftolcmy 
the BajjnwliMf, The jilaco ahouritls with paltn-treos ss of 
old. ^ 

” GocaUft is now Konhan or Jvonauja. The 
Isaylanhs depth of wak-r ; a rtroara EtSlf Mis into 
Areon of the ttuU To the eorih-wwt of this phea in - the 
interior lay Pass rip ndn, the sncicaf, capitelof Persia, 
and ilio fmri.il-pl:seh of Kyras, in tho neig'hlKJarlK.ad of 
Mttrfi-hSh, a place to the H, K. of Shires (3lP 24‘ A. 
60‘£TE.}. 



At the Sitakos they took on board a large supply 
of provisions, which under orders from the king 
had been collected expressly for the fleet. They 
remained at this station ono-and-twenty days in 
all, occupied in repairing and kareening the ships, 
which had been drawn on shore for the pur- 
pose/® 

XXXIX. Weighing thence they came to an 
inhabited district with a town called Hieratis, 
after accomplishing a distance of 760 stadia. 
They anchored in a canal which drew its waters 
from a river and emptied into the. sea, and was 
called Heratemis.^® Weighing next morning about 
sunrise, and sailing by the shore, they reached a 
winter torrent called the Padargos, where the 
whole place was a peninsula, wherein were 
many gardens and all kinds of trees that bear 
fruit. The name of tho place was Mesam- 

The Sitakos has been idontiBod trith the Kara Agach, 
Aland, Hand or Kakcc river, which has a course of 800 
miles. Its source is near Kodiyan, which lies N. W. of 
Shiraz. At a part of its coarse it is called tho Kewar 
River. The meaning of its name is blacfc wood. In Pliny 
it appears as tho Sitioganus. iSftaXon was probably tho 
name as Kearkhos heard it prononneed, ns it frequently 
happens that when a Greek writer comes upon a name 
.ii'feu an o&A'que case in Creet, ie mvente a nommafK e for it. 
With regard to tho form of tho name in Pliny, *g’ is hut a 
phonetic change instead of ‘k\ Tho*i' is probably an 
error in transcription for H*. The Sitakos is probahlv the 
Brisoana of Ptolemy, which can have no connexion with the 
later-mentioned Bnzaua of our author. See Report on the 
Persian Giri/ by Colonel Ross, lately issued. Pliny states 
that from the month of the Sitiogus an ascent could bo 
made to Pasargada, in seven days j but this is manifestly 
an error. 

Tho changes which have taken place along the coast 
haie Ixsen so considerable that it is difficult to explain this 
part of the narratii e consibieutly irith tlio now existing 
state of things. 




bria.*’ Weiglntig frotn Mcsambria aud miming 
a coareo of about 200 Btadia, they reach TaokO 
on the river Granis, and there anchor. Inland 
from this lay a royal city of tho PcrsiauB, dis- 
tant from the months of the river about 200 
stadia.®* Wo learn from Kcarkhos that on thoir 
iray to Taoko a strMdod urbale had been observed 
from tho fleet, and that a party of the men haring 
rowed alongside of it, measured it and brought 
back word that it had a Icngtli of 60 cubits. Its 
skin, tbey added, was clad ivith scales to a depth 
of about a cubit, and thickly clustered over witli 
parasitic musaols, barnacles, and seaweed. The 
monster, it was also noticed, was attended by a 
great number of .dolphins, larger than arc over 
scon in tho ilcditorrancan. Weighing from Taokd 
they proceeded to Rhogonis, a winter torrent, 
where they anchored in 'a safe harbour.** Tho 
course thither was one of 200 stadia. Weighing 


*” The peainmla, which is 10 miles in !cpt;th and S ia 
brcndlh, lies so low that at times of hifch lido it ia all but 
Bubmerffcd. The modem A b u-S habr orBushir is 
eituated on it. 

** Ifearhhos, it is probable, put into the month of the 
rivernow called by sorao Ibo Kia ht, by others the Bosha- 
vir. A town exists in tho nri^hbonrhood called G r a or 
G r ft n, which may have received its namo from the Grania. 
The City {or rather mlaco), 200 p.tadin di, stoat from tliis 

river, is mEmtioned liy Strabo, xv. C, 3, rb bvir^ citnate on 
the conat. Btolmny does not mention the Granis. Ho 
mahwTa&l:/- to bo an inland town, .and calla all the di.'irict 
in this part Tadki-n^, Taohd w.iy be the ToaoJf mentioned 
by Idrisi, which is now represented Iw Konar Takhbi near 
tho Kisht. 

**Ehogoni 8. — ^Ifc is written Rhogotaani? by Ammianns 
Hareelltanp, who mentions it ns one of the four largest 
xivc-rs ia Perm^ the other three licing tho Vatrachiti.', 
Briaoasis, and BagTasbi. Jt is the nver the month «£ 
which is Bonderdliffh or Begh, which is considered now m 
in tho days of Koarkhoa U> be a day’s Bail from Bnshire. 
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thfcnce, and running 400 stadia, they arrived at 
another winter torrent, called Brizana, where they 
land and form an encampment. They had "here 
difficulty in anchoring because of shoals and 
breakers and reefs that showed their heads above 
the sea. They could therefore enter the roads 
only when the tide was full; when it receded, the 
ships were left high and dry.** They weighed 
with the next flood tide, and came to anchor at tho 
mouth of a river called tho Arosis, tho greatest, 
according to Kearkhos, of all tho rivers that in 
the conrsoofhia voyagefoll into the outer ocean.®* 
XL. The Arosis marks tho limit of tho pos- 
sessions of tho Persians, and divides them from 
the Susians. Above tho Snsians occurs an inde- 
pendent raco called tho TJxians, whom I have 
described in my other work (A7iab. VII. 15, 3) ns 
robbers, Tho length of tho Persian coast is 4,400 
stadia. Persis, according to general report, has 
three different climates,®* for that part of it which 
lies olong the Erythraean sea, is sandy and barren 


es “The measures hero are ueplected in the Jonnial, 
for T70 hare only 800 stadia specified from Mosambria to 
Brirana, and none from Brirana to tho Arosis; but 800 
stadia are ahoJt of BO miles, while the real distance from 
Mesambria (Bushir) to the Arosis with the winding of the 
coast is above 140. In these two points we caimot he 
mistaken, and therefore, besides the omission of the intcrml 
between Brisana and the Arosis, there mustbe some defect 
in the Joxirnai for which it is impossible now to account.” 
—Vincent. 1. p. 405. 

Another form of tho name of this river is the AroStis. 
It answers to the Zarotis of Pliny, who states that tho 
navigi^on at its month was difficult, except to those well 
acquainted with it. It formed the boundary between 
Persis and Suaiana. Tho form Oro&tis corresponds to the 
Zend word auru?o( ' swift.* It is now called the Tflb. 

** On this point compare Strabo, hk. xv. 8, 1. 




from tliG riolcncp of ito heat, ■n’lnlc tbe part 
tvliioli sacoeeds enjoyn a delighttnl tomperaluro, 
for tlicro the mountainB etretcli torrards tbs polo 
and tho Uortb \rind, and tbo region is dotbed 
iritb verdaro and has Trdl-iratsred meadotrBj and 
besars in profaBlon the vino and every fraii else 
but tbe olive> Tvliiic it blooms vrith gardens and 
pleasure parta of all kinds, and is permeated vvith 
crystal streams and abounds wiib lakes, and lake 
and stream alike arc tlio haunts of everj*^ varioty 
of u-ator-fowl, and it is also a good country for 
horses and other yoke cattle, being rich in pasture, 
while, it is thronghoiit welkwooded and well- 
stocked with game. The part, however, which 
lies still further to the Isorih is said to be bleak 
uud cold, and covered with suow, so that, ns Kear- 
kbos tells us, certain nmbnssiulors from the 
Eusino Sea, after a very' brief jonruey, mot Alex- 
lUidcr marcliing forward to Pereis, whereat 
Alexander being greatly surprised, they explained 
to him how very inconsidcrahlO’ the distance 
I have already stated that the immediate neigh- 
bours to the Susians aro the tJxians, just as tho 
Mardian.s, a race of rahhers, are next r!oighbtmr.s 
to tho Persiaus, and the Kossacans to the Modes. 
All these tribes Alexander subdued, attacking 
them in tho winter time when their countiy 
wfss, as they imagined, innccessihle. Ho IhcJi 
founded cities to rochiim them from their waisdcr- 
ing life, and encouraged them to till their luifds 
and devote themselves to agriculture; At tho 

*’ It li.tjfhcori cMU'’ctor«tl that ihc icil li»‘re 
&rhift!.Hter opb:rs tfia! the ah-->ul {lie is 

fiction. / 
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sarao time ho appointed magietrates armed with 
the terrors of the law to prevent them having 
reconrso to violence in the settlement of their 
quarrels. On weighing from the Arosia the ex- 
pedition coasted the shores of the Snaians. The 
remainder of the voyage, Ncarlchoa aaya, he cannot 
describe with the same precision ; he can but give 
the names of the stations and the length of tho 
courses, for the coast was full of shoals and beset 
with breakers which spread far out to sea, and 
made tho approach to land dangerous. The navi- 
gation thereafter woa of course almost entirely 
restricted to tho open sea. In mentioning their 
departure from the mouth of the river where they 
had encamped on tho borders of Persis, he states 
that they took there on board a five days* supply 
of wator^ as the pilots had brought to their notice 
that none could bo procured on tho way. 

XLI. A coarse of 500 stadia having boon 
accomplished, their next aneborago was in an 
estuary, which swarmed with fish, called Kata- 
dorbis, at tho entrance of which lay an island 
called Margastana.®^ They weighed at daybreak, 
tho ships sailing out in single filo through shoals. 
The direction of tho shoal was indicated by stakes 
fixed both on thcright and thclcfb side, just as posts 
are erected as signals of danger in the passage 
between the island of Leukadia and Akamania to 
prevent vessels grounding on tho shoals. The 
shoals of Leukadia, however, are of firm sand, and 


Tho bay of Kataderbis is that which roceires tho 
streams of tbo Hensuroh and D orak; at its entnince 
lie two islands, Banab and peri, one of which is the 31ar- 
gastana of Arrian. 
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Jl is llnisf’dsy to iToatoir vespcls slionid ilipy Impppo 
to Rtmnrl, but tH thm passage there is o tleep mtid 
on bet h Hides of snch tenacity that- if veiRck onrp 
tonchcil the bottom, they could not by nny ap- 
pliances bo got olFj for, if they thrust poles into 
the mini to propel the voasels, these fonml no 
vesiHtonceorRupport, ami the people •rrlio got over- 
board to ease them oJT into navigable water found 
no footing, but Runk in tbo mud higher than the 
waist. Tito fieot proceeded COO stadia, having 
such difficulties of rinvig.ation to contend with, 
and tlion came to an anchor, each crow romnining 
in their own vessel, and taking their repast on 
hoard. From this anchorage they weiglied in the 
night, sailing on in deep water till uhmit the close 
of theouRiiingday, when, after completing a,coiirso 
of 300 stadia, the}' dropped anchor «t iho month of 
the EuphnilcR nejir a tomi in Babylonia called 
DifidOtiK — the emporium of the soa-bomo trade in 
frankincense and all the other fragrant produc- 
tions of Arabia/'’ The distance from the mouth 
of the Euphrates up stream to Babylon is, accord- 
ing to Xcarkbos, fi,300 sladta. 

XLII. Hero intelligence having boon received 
that Alexander was umrcliing towards .Souks, they 
retraced their course from .tliriddtts so as to join 


PirittotiR is rallivl py otli'T wiferfl Teroiptrt, ftsnl 
Sit n'd to lia¥‘,’Ijcpa foantlcd l>y Kalnihlimlouijpcjr. 3lRiiacrt 
plsw it on Pit* hlBiid now rallyd Bn bin a; Oolonel 
Cbwnry, bew’vrr. ftxr^’t it-f ix)<*iUo5tfit,Jftboi SanAsn., 
a fdraatic SHOnbd mwr the i'alJiOfipas branch of tita 
Eftphnster-, ranfiderabty io the r.os-th of tiic! CTeksnehun? of 
fbt* prisent Eephr.'.!*?. Jtrarklso-j hsd^c’rith-niU* wnaanl 
smawarw the rtrc-asa of the Tiseri? au.l Kasieil toss far arsi- 
want. Tienrr he 'nail to retrace Itb fciarjc, an niciitionw! 
in the next chapter- 
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him by sailing up the Pasitigris. They had no^ 
Sonsis on their left hand, and were coasting the 
shores of a lake into which the Tigris, empties 
itself, a river, which flowing from Armenia past 
Nineveh, a city once of yore great and flourish- 
ing, encloses between itself and the Euphrates the 
tract of country which from its position between 
the two rivers is called Mesopotamia. It is a dis- 
tance of COO stadia from the entrance into the lake 
up to the river’s mouth at Aginis, a village in 
the province of Sonsis, distant from the city of 
Sousa 500 stadia. The length of the voyage along 
the coast of the Soosiaus to the month of the 
Pasitigria was 2,000 stadia.®^ Weighing from the 


•• This is tlio Ealoaos, now called tho KarOn, ono arm 
of which united with tho Tigris, while the other fell into 
Iho soa by an iadopoudeat tnoath. It is the 17 1 a i of tho 
prophet Daniel. I’as is said to bo an old Persian word, 
inoaniug small. Bv some writers the same Pasitigris 
was applied to tho united stream of tho Tigris and 
Euphnvtos, now called the S h a t-o 1-A r a b. The courses of 
the rivers ami tho conformation of tho country in the parts 
hero have all undergone great changes, and hcnco tho 
identification of localities is a matter of difficulty and 
unecrtaiuty. The following extract from Strabo will 
illusitrato this part of the narrative .* — 

Polyclctns says that the C lioaspos, and the Eul con s, 
nnd the Tigris also enter a lake, and thcnco discharge 
flicmsolve.s into tho sea; that on tho side of the lako is a 
mart, as the rivers do not receive the mcrchanduc from the 
non, nor convey it down to the sea, on account of dams in 
the river, purposely constroctod; and that tho goods are 
transported by laud, a distance of 600 stadia, to Susis: 
ni-couling to others, the rivers which flow through Su^^is 
discharge themselves by the intennediato canals of the 
Knpltrates into tho single stream of the Tigris, which on 
this account has at its mouth tho name of I’usitigris. 
According^ to Ncarchus, tho sca-coast of Sosis is swampy, 
and lornnimtes at tho river Euphrates ; at its mouth is a 
village which receives the merchandize from ArahLa, for ihe 
eoa'st of Arabia apprixndiea close tt> the mouths of the 
Enphratesaiid the i’asitigris; the whole intermcHliate space 
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ijiotHli of Shis rirf-r tlioj* KaHetl up list sftvsm 
tliTOii"Ti a' fortnr* nnd po'pulons ootmlTv, atat 
having piajct-odcd IfiO stadia dropjsftil nnclior, 
a'K-aiting tho rat-urn of certain messengers whom 
Ke^rkhos lind sent off to ascertain where the 
king was. 3ifcark!ios tlion presented tmcri'fices to 
thcgodslheirprcEcrrcrffUTid cclchrated gamtismofl 
fnUorgiadness were the hearts of all that had taken 
pmi- in tho ospodition. The tneasongerH having 
vutnnsod with tidings that Alexander was appaiaeli- 
ing, the fleet resumotl its voyage up tho river, 
and anchored neur tho bridge h}- wiiieh AleVandor 
intended to load his army toSonsa, In that wnne 
plnco the troops were rcnniled, when sacrifieos 
were offered hy Alcxnjidcr for the preservation of 
his nhips and his men, and games were cclcbroted. 
ITcarkhos. whenever he was seen among tho 
troops, was docomtod by them with gtirlamlH and 
pelted with flowers. There also i)olh Ktwrkho’-t 
and Lcomt.'itos wore crowned by Alexander with 
golden diadems — Ncarkbos for the .'’ftfety of tbo 
expedition by ec.v. and Lconnatos for the victory 
wliich ho had g.ained over the Orcitni and the 
neighbouring barbarians. It was thus that the 
expedition wltich had begun its voja^gc frnm the 
months of tho ludtts wms brought in .‘'iffety t« 
Alo.vtmdcr. 

(jcrapird hy a lakr whWi W'X'civim tho Tijai®. thi «nt!itg 
nathr IWtifnris JW) st.itiia Mahri'.hti' of t-Afts Ir-t-.baR to 
{jBAO frojn Per*!:*, »«di* iHrlaiilfr.sto (IhXl /) ; 

the Pasftitni'sisdhtajit fnHW Uw OwiUw nh.iat "yirxii^hnlfci j 
the thrija^h the bin to tho njeath of the Tigii'* b 

&H! sf&tlJ’A; 'near the nwiijfti rlftwis ihr Kn*!i'st» vittafa' 
Ariris, 4isiftal from tJw jtmnK'y hy 

from ttio pKfUpi 'tf the Eaphnst™ ni* h» Bahykar, thr.imch 
a hrihitihahitrd tl'J't’of tViBUlry, S« ft iJhhiMCC of mom 
thaii .l.tttfO sfiadis.*’-— Book sv.5, J/o/ihV fAtfiv. 
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XLTII. Now” the parts which lie to the right 
or the E r y fc h rtc a Sea beyond the realms of 
Babylonia belong principally to Arabia, which 
extends in one direction as far as the sea that washes 
the shores of P h oo n i k i a and Syria u Pale s- 
t i n e, while towards sunset it borders ontheEgyp- 
tians in the direction of the Mediterranean 
Sea. Egypt is penetrated by a gulf which ex- 
tends up from tho great ocean, and ns this ocean is 
connected with the Erythraean Sea, this fact 
])rove8 that a voyage could bo made all the way 
from Babylon to Egypt by means of this 
gulf. But, owing to tho heat and utter sterility 
of the coast, no one has ever made this voyage, 
except, it may be, some cbanco navigator. For 
the troops belonging to the array ofKambyses, 
vrhich escaped from Egypt, and reached Sousa 
in safety, and the troops sent by P t o 1 o m y, th6 
son of Lagos, to Soleukos Nikatur to 
Babylon, traversed the Arabian isthmus in 
eight days altogether.®* It was a waterless and 
sterile region, and they had to cross it mounted 
on swift camels carrying water, travelling only by 
night, the heat by day being so fierce that they 
could not expose thcmsclvoa in tho open, air. So 
far arc tho parts lying beyond this region, which* 
we have spoken of as an isthmns extending from 
thcArabian Gu If to the E ry t h rraa n Sea 


The 3rd part of the Jndti a, tho parport of which is 
to prove that the southern parts of the world are uninhabit- 
able, begins with this chapter. 

Here and subsequently meaning tho Persian Golf. 

It is not known when or wherefore Ptolemy seat 
troops on this expedition. 



from being inliiibitc<l. ihat even Uie parts 'tvliieli 
mil up further to the norsb are ft desert of eaiid. 
Moreover, men setting forth from the Arab ia u 
Gulf in E g y p t, after having gailed round tho 
jmeatcr part of Arabia to rentth the ^‘ea which 
washes the sliores of P c r s i s ftud S o n s a, hare 
rotumedj after sailing as far along the coast- of 
Arabia as the wntor they had on board lasted 
them, and no further. The exploring party again 
which Alexander sent from Babylon with 
iiistmctioTiB to sail as far ns they could along 
tbo right-hand coast of the B r y t h r m a n Son, 
with a view to esamiuo the regions lying in that 
direction, discovered some islands Ijang in tliciir 
route, and toncliedalso at certain points ofUic 
mainland of A r a b i a. But as for that capo which 
Kearkhos states to have been seen by the ox« 
pedition projecting into the sea right opposite 
to K a r m a n i a, there is no one who has been 
able to double it and gaiu the other side. But if 
the place could possibly be passed, either by 
fica or by land, it seems to me that Alexan- 
der, being so inquifiitivc and enterprising, would 
have proved that it coaid bo passctl in both 
thorownys. But again Han no the Bibyan, 
setting ont from Carthage, eailc4 out into 
the ocean boyond the Pillars of Horcnlcs, 
having Libya on his left hand, and tho time 
until his coarse was shaped tor/avds llic rising 
swn was five-and -thirty days ; but when he steered 
southward ho cnconnteml many difficulties from 
tho want of water, from the scorching hvat, 
and from streams of ftro that fell into the sea. 
Ky r c u o, no doubt, which i^ situsilcd in a some- 
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Tvhat barren part of L i b y a, is verdant, possessed 
of a genial climate, and well watered, has groves 
and meadows, and yields abundantly nil kinds of’ 
useful animals and vegetable products. But this 
is only the case up to the limits of the area within 
which the fennel-plant can gron> while beyond 
this area the interior of Kj'rone is but a desert of 
sand. 

So ends my narrative relating to Alexander, 
the son of Philip the Makedonian. 
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ANCIEKT IKDLl, 

AS DESCRIBEE BE HKSIAS. 


I^•tJ^C»T3C^0X. 

Th' Xnifc and Writ{n>j4i of 

^To K t s j a s belongs the dislinclion o£ having 
been the Srlit. Trriter tcho gave to the Greeks a 
epeclal treatise on liidia-^a region concerning 
“which t,]icy !iad, beforo his time, no filrthor knovr- 
lodge tlian a'lmt •was snpplicd by the fow tmd 
meagre notices of it wliieh had app'OTcd in the 
iSeojrapJty of II d k a t fti o « of M i 1 ij t o Sj n-od in 
the History of Herodoto?. This IC t d s i a s 
o native of Knidos, an importotit l^kcdemo- 
«ian colony situnto on the sea coast of Knria, and 
was the son of K t e «i o k h o s (or Ktdsiarfchos)-*^ 
His family, ns wc learn from Galen,* was a hratsch 
of the Aakldpindai, a casto of priests pcitlcd 
principally in Kds and ICnidoss with whom mcdictino 
was an hereditary profession. Ho was contem- 
porary with Hippokrates, who like himself 
WAS An AsklSpiad ; but ho 'was verj' tnoch yonnger 
than his iiluatriono kinsman, thotigh by how 
matjy years wo kmot? not, m the date of his birth 
connot l>s ascertained, "^Vc mny conclado, however, 

* ?. Tsfts. Chsl, I, IjSttife, tJuitw, p, JSSfPle* 
tArch. ^f?43?f>T«ejr j l,Bc\ao. ler, Ihtl, I, tt, 

* Tora, Y, i>. Ct>S, 1. 5l c4. liseiL 
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that he must have risen to eminence by tber 
practice of his art before the year 416 b.c., for 
abont that time he repaired to Persia, probably on 
the invitation of tho king irho appointed him 
physician to tho royal conrfc. Here he remajned 
for 17 years, of rrhich the first eleven were spent 
nnder Darina II, and tho remaining six under 
his successor Artaxorxes Mnemon.® He 
accompanied tho latter when he took the field 
against Cyrus, and, ns wo learn from Xenophon, 
cured tho wound which his royal master received 
in the battle of Kunaxa* Soon after tbis he 
appears to have left Persia and returned to his 
own country. This was in tho year 398, after 
which wo know nothing of his career. 

K 1 6 s i a s diversified his professional with liter- 
ary pursuits and was tho author of several works, 
of which tho most important was his history of 
Persia. This was written in 23 books, of which 
the first six contained the history of the Assyrian 
monarchy down to tho foundation of tho kingdom 
of Persia. The next seven contained the history of 
Persia down to the end of tho reign of Xerxes, 
the. cavtied tb* history down 

to thb time when the author left the Persiau 
Court. This great work, whatever may have been 
its other merits, possessed tbis especial value, that 
tho facts which it recorded were derived principally 

^ DioaOrc? (I., 1) followed by Tzetzes (CTjU. I. i, 82), 
writes that Ktesiaa fighting with his countrymen on be* 
half of Cyrus was taken prisoner at tho battle of 
Knnaxa, nnd was thereafter on account of his skill in 
modicino taken into the king’s sorvico, in which ho 
retoained for 17 years. A comparison however of well 
ascertained facts discredits this Btatoment. 

• V. .4na6. 1. viii, 27. 
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from tlio Persian EtafC'records® ’trhtch Kivaisstraa 
permitted by Oic bing to cORfeolt. His statr- 
nacnis, as mi^bt fao expeclctU aro froqnently at 
variance "is-itb tliose of Herodotos vbose aoarees of 
information were difiercnl. He is aifo in a fetr 
itipiancva at variance vritb bis contemporary Xeno- 
pbon. The vmrk nTifortnnatfly no longer 
bat ’tre possess n brief abstract of its consents 
made by Pbotion, and some fragments rvbicb 
bavebten preserved by DiodCros and other witers. 

Besides the Hudory and the Treatise on India, 
Klesitis appears to have comp.osed. sovcral tainor 
arorks. Tlmso consisted, eo far ns ia bnmrn, of 
troatisQ on the KoTennes of tlm Persian liim- 
piro, two treatise® of a googrspbicai natnre—emo 
being on Mountains, and tbc oilier on Jlivcrc, and 
iiotno boolo? of voyages entitled Pm/dtn. 

Tho Tndila of Ktesiaa, like bis other yorks, 
has been lost, but, like his greirt work on tiio 
History of Persia, it lmi> been nbridgod by I* h d* 
ties, while several fragments of it Isave been pro~ 
eerredinthe pagcaof other vrritors, a®, for instanca 
iBitfsn. It was eomprifcd in a single book, and om- 
bodied tiio information which Ktt'siaa had gathered 
nbont I n d is. partly from tho reports of Perstan 
oOirials wiio had vbiced that country on Ibc king’s 
eorvicc, and partly Rpm porhapv from the reports 
of Indians themselves, who in tlune days tvm 
ocrasionnlly to In? sc^n at tho Peraian ilonrfc, 
whither they rcjortod. cither a*! merchants, or »s 
CRVciys bringing pre-senta and trilmtc from tlio 

* vK Voir /?a(?sX»K<V «• oTr ul litpinu tit 

jroJun^r T.pu^fit r.aT& Ktvtx ropss:> £fVjvcTtr)p/«r. 
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princes of Norttem India, irliioh tos then btA- 
ject to Persian mle. Ktosias unfortunately was 
not only a great lover of the marvellons, but also 
singularly deficient, for one of his profession, in 
critical aonmen. He took, therefore, no pains to 
sift the accounts which were commnnicated to 
him, and the book which ho gave to the world, 
instead of being, what a careful enquirer with his 
advantages might have made it — a valuable reper- 
tory of facts concerning India and its people, 
seemed to be little else than a tissue of fables and 
of absurd perversions or exaggerations of the 
truth, and was condemned ns sneh, not only by 
the consentient voice of antiquity, but also by the 
generality of the learned in modem times. The 
work was nevertheless popnlnr, and in spite of its 
infirm credit, was frequently cited by subsequent 
writers. Its ‘tales of wonder’ fascinated the 
credulous, while its style, which was remarkable 
alike for its ease, sweetness, and perspicuity, 
recommended it to readers of every stamp.” It 
was the only systematic account of India the 
Greeks possessed till the time of the Hakedoninn 
invasion. 

We most notice in conclusion the fact, that, as 
the knowledge of India, and especially of Indian 
antiquity, has increased, scholars have been led 
to question the justice of the traditional verdict 
which condemns Ktesiasasa writer of unscru- 

® Kthias, though a Dorian, used many Tonic forma and 
modes of eipression, and these more in the Indiia than in 
tto Fersika, His style ia jnaised for the qnalitica men- 
tioned in the text by Phfitiog, Dion. Halicam, ^and Demet. 
Phalcr, who does not hesitate to speafc of him as a poet, 
the very deminrgo of pcrspicnity (fvopyiiat fiqptovpyor), 
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pulotjs mendacity. They do not Indeed irhoHy 
cscnlpato him, but they hare Bhon*n that many 
of bis statements, which were once t-fthen to bo 
pure falsehoods, have either corlam elements of 
troth underlying them, or that they originated in 
misconcoptione which Trera perhaps less 'wflfnl 
than una^’oidnhle. The fsbuioos races for instnneo 
whioh ho has described are found, so far from 
being fictions of his own invention, to have their 
eiaot analogues in monstrous races which »ro 
mentioned in the two great national epics and 
other Brahmnnieal vmtings, and which, fhotigh 
f heroin depicted witli every attribute of deformity, 
more nevertheless, not purely fictitious, but mia- 
Tepresentations of such aboriginal tribes ns 
ofibred 6 stout resistance to tboir Aryan invsdors 
while Gtill engaged in tho task of conquering 
India. 

These modemto vienva, which hnvo I>ecn odvo' 
catod hy such authorities as Hcercn, Biihr, O. 
hfiiller, Irtsson, and others, will no doubt com® 
oventually to bo very genernlly accepted. 

Notica of PMHos. 

PhfitioB, to whom wo are indebted for the 
abridgments of Kldsias, was tho Patriarch of Oon* 
stantmoplev an ofBco to which lie was elected, 
though previously a layman, in the year a.b, 8S8. 
Soon after tho accession of Leo “VI, as emperor 
(^0) be U’as aecuaed of haring conspired against 
his life, and was in consequence tmidshed io & 
monastery in Armenia, where ho ended his days. 
Ilo wjis not only n echolar of vroaderful eronitlott 
and connd judgment, bat w&fi tho author of many , 
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Tforks, the most important oi nWch rras that en- 
titled ilyriobiVlion or Hiblioihilct — which was a 
Toriow on an citonsivc scale of ancient Greek 
litcRitnre. It contained abstracts of the contents of 
280 volumes, many of which are now known only 
from the acconnt which he has given of them. 
His abridgment of the Persian history of our 
author is much more concise than that of his 
hid!l:a. The latter is however a careless and un- 
satisfactory performance, for the passages summar- 
ized are chiefly those for which Ktesias was 
stigmatized as a fabulist and n liar. 

As Lassen has devoted one of the leading 
sections' of his great wort on Indian Antiquity 
to an examination of the reports which aro yet 
extant ofKtosias upon India, and ns his review 
is all but exhaustive, and reflects nearly all the 
light that learned research has yet been able to 
throw upon the subject, I have for this reason, as 
well as with a view to obviate the need which 
would otherwise occur, of having constant re- 
course to long foot-notes, thought it advisable to 
append to the translation of the Greek text a 
translation of this review. I have appended also 
a translation of some passages from Indiko- 
plcnstes, which will serve to illustrate the descrip- 
tions given by Ktesias of certain Indian animals 
and plants. 


' In vol. II., pp. Oil IT. Sad ed. 1874. 



'PHE INDIKA OF KTfiSIAS. 

FRAOlittJT I. 

. Bcloj^a in Pholii, Bihl. LXXll, p. 141 

1. Another work wiis reacj — the IndiJm of 
Kt^ias, contained in a single book wherein the 
anthor has made more freqnont nsc of Ionic 
forms. Ho reports of Iho river Indns llm(, 
whore narrowest, it. has a breadth of forty stadia, 
and where widc.‘5t of two hmidrc-d and of the 
Indians tliemsclves that they alcnost oatnmnber 
all other men taken together.® Ho mentions 
the sJ:1lcx,^ a kind of wonn bred in the river, 
this being indeed the only living creatni-e which 
is fonnd in it He states that there nro no men 
who live beyond (he Indiane,* and that no miu 
falls in India* bat ibat Ibe country is watered 
by its river. 

2. Ho notices the patiiarhn,^ a kind of 


^ 'Thw difil-r.? from ivbat Arriso on aatb-jriiy 
o£ Ktt'riaa, (Si's? Fnijr. ii.) IV-b-djly .Arri'ia has 
tirt penteaco niorfl c«rr?rtly tiiaa Ana Jf<3 

sts'Iiji is far enoagli from the truth. With Jltfsia.'* Cuaf. 
Phno^lratiii!, f’<i. Ayxil\, 11, IS; 'Ji-Sov 

irttpaii\$!irtm*, trrrtStoi't p*t\i<TT(i rrfftfep.liroj'ra r,! 

■ySprrXtiipo!,* n^Tov ro<ro?rr.»'. Seo d. 

Gr. a. Hum. Bd. T, >, n. 74. 

C-mr. jr.-rudof. Ill, i»l t If, y. S2. 

* Goaf. § 27, tuid Frac.srsj. 

* OitiL ff owlet. III. as, nr.; HtatKJ 11, w 1. SJ. 

* Bsl fAiif. Strat-a XV, i. J, 13. 17. 1*?; Amun, Jadito, 
VI. 4 ; Fkilo^t. m. A}‘'dU 11. It) ; Diodur, H, m, ■ 

* Goan' Wr’.lsio'ttj wn Atift'Uw,, Ac. LM. 

II, p. re,s.nl« thb as the <'.* t!w 

rljAti;rlr.C str.BO, tfUTi sp-t#-, n kital rsf fipst, franr>jit!!$ far 
tbs vd-riaty ef caUurs i! iB-plrfjui \tlseri lhjruy.'a ial« «ab.”r. 
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Bcalstone, and relates that when sealstoncs and 
other costly gems to the number of 477' which 
belonged to the Baktrian merchant, had been 
flung into the river, thia paniarba drew them 
up to itself, all adhering together. 

3. He notices also the elephants* that de- 
molish walls ; the kind of small apes* that have 
tails four cubits long; the cocks that are of 
extraordinaty size the kind of bird called the 
parrot" and which he thus describes : it has a 
tongue and voice like the human, is of the size 
of a hawk, has a rod bill, is adorned with a 
beard of a black colonr, while the neck is red 
like cinnabar, it talks like a man in Indian, but 
if taught Greek can talk in Greek also. • 

4. Ho notices the fountain’* which is filled 
every year with licjuid gold, out of which are 


’ So Muller’s text, tho commoo reading is 77. 

® With this compare Frag. iv. below. 

^ This is reconciiablo with tho accounts of others if for 
UDcptov wo read }iaKp<av. For Megaathenfs also^eahs of 
Indian apes not smaller than large dogs and which have 
tails oijive cabits length which answer to the Ufandi ape 
or Simia Faun«s, with the hair on tho forehead projecting 
over the eyes, and tho heard white, the body being dark. 
Tid. iEliani, Nat. An. XVII, 30; conf, XVI, 10, and Strabo 
XV, ii 37: — '* The monkeys arc larger than tho largest dogs 
. » . .their tails are more than two cubits in length,” 

Conf. Frag. v.c. 

'' BtrraKdr: Roland De Ophtr^ p. 184, compares this 
with the Persian tedek. In Arrian, Ind. XT, 8 
and ./Elian, Nat. An. XVI, 2 and 15, the bird is calle^^ 
trtTTaKor, .^llan however elsewhere calls it ^irraxof 
and 80 also Dioddros and Pansaniaa, A feminine form 
^trraKij ocenrs in Arist. J{. An. VlII, 12. The form in 
Pliny is Psittactis. 

Conf. Philostrat. Fit, Ai)otl, III, 45. 
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anTnifllly tirawn a hnadrccl wrtlicsi pitclim 
fUIeil witli tljo RictAl, Tbo pjtcbers inast bo 
oartli'on since (ho gold wben drawn becomes 
solid, and to get it ont llio containing vrsPol 
nin*it needs be broken in pieces. I'be forittlatn 
is of n square sbape, cloven cubits in circunifor- 
enco, and a fntbom in depth. Each pitcherfnl 
of gold weighs a talent. Ho notices'* ako tho 
iron found at, the bottom oflhis fountain, adding 
tljsfc ho had in his own possession two Kwords 
made from this iron, one given to him by (he king 
of Poi-aia,'* and the othcT by P a n y .s a t i s, tbo 
ttjothor of that same king. This h'on, he i?ays. 
if fixed in the earth, averts clouds and luiil and 
thunderstorms, atidho avers that ho had kitn.'''olf 
twieo soon the iron do ting, tbo king oji both 
occasions performing the experiment,’* 

5. Wo learn fnrtlier that the dog? of India*' 
arc of very great sire, so that tliey fight cvea 
'With tho lion;” that there are certain liigb 
mounkiins having mines vs'liich yield the rar- 


Tlif Jtnnicli MS. 2S7> inatw thk a rcratatfl foanfaln : 

ftri-t 5i jepiV^ {reaiJ •'ph^')) iJvir irBijpoi', 

Caaf. Piiilos*.. Fit. Apoll 111, -k. 

Artftwrsi;-? 7,Tnti!nt)f!. 

” Baetif shinl:* l5iat Kttptsfai brre rffm to tic; tuaiTBCt, 
pr'>}i«rtsc,? wtiirh Tvere at tt»,af ti.’sa ff/ wdt 
liwn' a sss isijw. 

« Ceak itltlm. TV. 10 5 Vm, 1. ff; and 

FraV' ■'f*, Irkw. 

^ CcaiTv.rc what .TiihsitFsss;, vi.) f-ap? of iho tlo?* of 

XV, i>, mo'k smkT ih<^ n.-«snal. sr._ (tie Mil, Alt-s, 
IX, i SIl of ati Intlkn ■In;' il‘acktBK * Ika. 
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dine-Bfone, and onyxes, and other seal stones 
that the heat is excessive, and that the snn 
appears in India to be ten times larger” than in 
other conntries ; and that many of the inhabi- 
tants are suffocated to death by the heat. Of 
the sea in India, he says, that it is not less than 
the sea in Hellas ; its surface however for four 
finger-breadths downward is hot, so that fish 
cannot live that go near the heated surface, but 
must confine themselves always to the depths 
below. 

6. He states that the river Indus flows 
through the level country, and through between 
the mountains, and that what is called the Indian 
reed” grows along its course, this being so thick 
that two men conld scarcely encompass its stem 
with their arms, and of a height to equal the 
mast ofa merchant ship of the heaviest burden.*' 
Some are ofa greater size oven than this, though 
some are of less, as might be expected when the 
mountain it grows on is of vast range. The 
reeds are distinguished by sex, some being male. 


These moanioias hare been vnrionaly identified with 
Tanrna, with Imaos. with Paropamisns, and with the monn- 
tains of Great and Little Bnkharia, which stretch thronjth 
Tibet, and Kaaratr, bnt ConnfWeltheim t akea them to bo the 
Bata Ghtts nearBharoch. ThcPcriplfis states that nnyaes 
and other preciona stones were fonndin Ozfnfi (now Gjjain) 
and thence sent to Barygara (Bharfich) for erport. The 
well known Khambay atones come from a neighbouring 
district. 

Strabo III, p. 202, contests this. 

Conf. Frag. rii. below. 

Lit. of 10,000 talents : or fivpian(fi6pov (Lobeck, ad. 
Phyrn, p. 662) 60,000 amphorm. Conf. Frag. rii. 
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others female. The male roed has no pith, and 
is oscecdtngly strong, bat the {emalo has a 
pith.®* 

" 7. Ho describes rm animal called tho marii- 
WtQTd^^ found in India. Its face is like a man’s — 
it is about as big as a lion, and in colour red like 
cinnabar. It has throe rows of teeth — cal's like 
the Immait — eyes of a pale-blue like the human 
and a tail like that of the land scorpion, armed 
with a sting and more than a cubit long.®*^ Jt hag 
be odes stings on eacb side of its tail, and, like 
tho scorpion, is armed with an additional sting 
on the crowm of its head, whoreivith it stings 
anyone who goes near it, the wound in all cases 
proving mortal. If attacked from a disfauco 
it defends itself both in front and in rear — in 
front with its tail, bj np-Uftingit and darting ovit 
the sting?, like sliafts shot from a bow, and in 
rear by stx'-aightening it out. It can strike to 
the tUslanco of a hundred feet, and no crenturo 
can survive the wound it inflicfs save only the 
elephant, 'I’lic sling.s arc about n foot in length, 
and not thicker timn tho jlnest {bread. The 


*’ Cf. planU }Ji^isr. IV, li, wlipr'’’ K* 

ff{4S>« tliSl til') w-i'* rci’*! i® ftUit tJin /rtriV,!!*, iKilhw. 

fihtj rUa.v. h'aL XVb Pawerti iaontiep-* 
this mil of KUVifls f.ith tflos /.‘arstaes arri Cahrxifs 
n.'ififH {,t!>t!,«as. Ths saaia wJ?! ss urfotjOToJ by 
liemtcxUn 

** fifiitA vrdp^miTnv Btrhy ripkdy 

Ibft T'5Sf!i»s Inm i-s «t‘, wbsfh rcf< n) tbft 

tnr'w.Tsti'' to iftnifis't of to Vtt4' tail. 
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name marlihhora^^ means in Greek ap$ptmo<fiayos 
(i.e. man-eater), and it is so called because it 
carries off men and devours them, though it no 
doubt preys upon other animals as well. In 
fighting it uses not only its stings but also its 
claws. Fresh stings grow up to replace those 
shot away in fighting. These animals are numer- 
ous in India, and are killed by the natives 
who hunt them with elephants, from the backs 
of which they attack them with darts. 

8. He describes the Indiana as extremely 
just, and gives an account of their manners and 
customs. He mentions the sacred spot in the 
midst of an uninhabited region which they 
venerate in the name of the Snn and the Moon.*‘ 
It takes one a fifteen days’ journey to reach this 
place from Mount Sardons. Here for the 
space of five and, thirty days the Sun every year 
cools down to allow his worshippers to celebrate 
his rites, and return homo nnscorched by his 


** Tychsen saya — ^Thia is the Persian from 

mnrd, a man and \horden to eat: Jttwr, the eater, is m 
abbreriated form of the participle hftordeh, vrhich is still 
on rrse ... if the final be rrewed as a component part 
of the Persian word, we have only to snbstitnte the partici- 
pial form Ij , 3 fnardiXhord, (abbreviated from 
nuirdikhordn) as Belaud has already done (p. 223), and we 
obtain precisely the same siKnilication. Conf. Frags, viii — 
li ; also Philostratns, Vit. ApoU, IV, 45. 

** Weltheim, rejecting the opinion of some that this nn- 
inhabited region was the desert of Gobi, tabes it to be rather 
the great desert east of the Indns where the worship of 
the snn flonrisbed in early trmes. This desert also was in 
reality about a fifteen days' journey distant from the moan- 
tains which produced the onyr and sardine stones. Lassen 
has however assigned the locality to the Vindhyas. 
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burning rays.®' He obserres that in India 
there ia neither thunder nor lightning nor rain, 
hut that Btorms of ivind and violent hurricanee 
Vi'hich sweep everything before thorn, are of 
irequent occurrfinco. The morning sna pro- 
dnecs coolness for one lialf of the day, hut an 
excessive heat dnring the other half, and this 
holds good for most parts of India.*’ 

9. It is not, however, by exposnre to the 
sun that the people are swarthy,*® but by 
nature, for among the Indians there are both 
men and women who are as fair ns any in 
the world, tliongh such are no doubt in a 
minority. Ho adds that ho had himself seen 
two Indian women and five men of such a fair 
complexion.’® 

19. Wishing to assure ns of the truth of his 
statement that the sun makes the tempemtare 
cnol for five and tiiirty days, he meation.s sovenil 
facts that are equally strange— -that the stieains 
of fire w'hich issue from i2)lna’‘ leave unscathed 
amidsttho surrounding havoc those lands which 


<Wl ftf) liii'KfKTOt avT-ijf/ reXrffaarii'Ut. that ihru r~si/ 
not eehlrate his rit^s -unfrr^rehfd. A? ttw wrifer mo,tt 
have jraeaefc Iho ojijwrftc of tlii*’, (ftheKm'i lanst bo 
of w^jXtKTOJ, 

« Canf, Hcrodot. HT, !»:. 

Conf, Kcrotlct. HI, 101 ; Arrian. JF'rp. Ah^. V, 4, f>j 
bat an tbo eoutrary, Ar5»tol. Jftfb A<r.ir4. Ill, t‘2 j Wrner, 
Anf.B. II, £ ; Sirsbo, XT, i, 13, S4. 

Poisibly from KMtair, — J, it, 

Cwif, T'amzn. X, 38,2; SVmUf, Tl, 2; Xlns. 

X, 4, 
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belong to just men** — that in Znkynthos there 
are fountains with fish whence pitch is taken 
out*® — that in Naxos is a fountain which at times 
discharges a wine of great sweetness,** and that 
the water of the river Phasis likewise, if kept in 
a vessel for a night and a day, changes into a 
wine which is also of great sweetness*® — that 
near Phaselis in Lykia there is a perpetual 
volcano,** always flaming on the summit of the 
rock both by night and by day, and this is not 
quenched by water, which rather augments the 


The reference is to the field of the fiiout, 
vupa, ncarCatinia,tho8CODCof the story TPgardinjr the two 
brothers Amphioomos and Anapos, who saved then* poTcnls 
dttnnf: an emptiou bj carryinp them off on their ehonldcrs. 
Vid. Pansan. X. wviii, 2j Strubo, VI, 2} and Valer. 
Mas. V, 4. 

” Herodotus (IV. 195) states that ho had himself seen 
this bituminous fountain. It is menlioord by Autironos ; 

jlfimhil. 169 ; by Dio'^hor.!, 99 ; by Vitrnv. VIII, 3; 
and Pliny, XXXV, 15. Their accounts have been verified 
by modern travellers. 

This fountain is mentioned by Stephan. By*. v* 
Naxos, and a similar ono by Pliny (Wtsf. Nat. II, ciii, 
10C)~in the island of Andros ; Cf. idem. XXXI, u ; and 
also Pbilostrat. Jeon. I, 25. 

Tho waters of tho Phasis, accordirp to modem ac- 
counts, arc lead-coloured, ixisscsscd of a healiofr virtue and 
held as sactod, perhaps becauso they wero thought by the 
ancients to have sprung from the gates of the morning 
Bun, and therefore to have formed the dividing line be- 
tween day and night. Arrian in tho Peripl. Pont, Pux , no 
doubt with an eya to this passage of Ktfsias, eajs that 
tho water of tho Phasis if kept in certain vessels acquired 
a pleasant vinous taste V. Ritter, Urdk. II. pp. 817 and 915. 
Conf, -Pliny (IT. N. II. du, 106) who says that the water of 
the Lyncestvs in Eptrns is somewhat acid, and intoxicates 
like wine those who drink it. 

^ See Frag, xii, below. 
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blaze, bui bj Kisting rabbislx into end in 
like xnanner, tbe volcanoes of J2tna end of 
PfEsa keep elwaye bnminjj.®* 

11, He -writos that m the toiddle of India 
arc foand ibe swarthy men called P y g m i e r,*** 
avlio Speak fcho same language os the other 
Indians. They are vary dimiantive, tho tallest 
of them being but two cubits in height, ivinJo 
the majority are only one and a half. They let 
their anir grow very long — down to their kisees, 
and even lower. They hare the largest beards 
anj'whcre to bo aecn, and when these have 
grown Eufilciently long nnd copious, they no 
longer wear clothing, but, instead, let Ibc bair of 
the head fall down their backs far below the 
knee, W'hilo in front nro their beariis trailing 
dorm to Iboir very feet, ^yhen their haiy has 
thus thickly enveloped their whole body, they 
bind it round them with a rone, and so mate it 
serve for a garment. Their privates iwc thick, 

*’ Conf. Free, si), A. cr.d H. Btanfort, fttj EijrnpafravfU 
hr, vcnfiria^ tM^ * tatemeut. lie T»»{(frrt« tUat h\h t’.y vf llis^ 
in tbo regions iwarcrl tho ooaafrj* of tbr Phapf litse Jja 
came v.jsots aplao-r vrbero tboto vac tobf'rcoa an cvcT-bcni. 
in^ flsaie icfiicJi lito tha fire of a ^ rolcano was iacstio. 
S«i'‘'n.t3le. V. Brantorf’ff CJarayar.ia, p. 41. 

' ^ There is a Pmsa in nithj-nia asd anolbfr iti Stj-sis, 
cftc’a swsra mountain. Sirsbo, (XH, p. Stl mon- 
tjoas both fbaiftahcfayr' ’nothing oftvwlcsni.-jTHOGittnFn in 
cosaasioa T-ith C!tt!"r' IJnoJir jneJiff”! to thiol; tb«it tba 
wfcTone.' k to Praisj. in tho -.icinilycf Monet Obmpor, tor* 
jrrrly «i5!''a Ciw, famoas for Jnsracalon® fosctsisi* and 
tH'Ctt of tba t t. 

a’ Goaf. Homer, Ih III, fij .^n'Hot. I!M. A<l Vlll. U 
34} I’hjloitrat. rtf. Apsihn. Ill, 4“} Rin. Hhf 
Hat. Tit. 2 1 Strabo, Gr-v^ XT, i, S7 ; AnS« Grlhr,-. X«rf. 
AIL IX, 4. 
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and so largo that they depend even ' to their 
ancles. They are moreover snabnosed, and 
otherwise ill-favonrod. Their sheep are of the 
size of onr lambs, and their oxen and asses 
rather smaller than onr rams, which again are 
as big as their horses and moles and other 
cattle.*" Of the Pygmies three thousand men 
attend the king of the Indians, on account of 
their great skill in archery. They are eminently 
just, and have the same laws as the Indians. 
They hunt hares and foxes not with dogs but 
with ravens and kites and crows and vultnres.** 
In their country is a lake eight hnndred stadia 
in cironmferonco, which produces an oil like 
onr own. If the wind bo not blowing, this oil 
floats upon the surface, and the Pygmies going 
upon the lake in little boats collect it from 
amidst the waters in small tubs iovhousehotd use.*’ 
They use also oil of sesamum*’ and nut oil, but 
the lake-oil” is the best. The lake has also fish. 

12. There is much silver in their part of 
the country, and the silver-mines though not 
deep are deeper than those in Baktria. Gold 
also is a product of India.** It is not found 


See Frag, xii, c. 

See Frag, xiii Wow. 

** Conf. Frag, xxvii. 

See Salma», F/m, p. 1033; Sprcngel, 

Ilofan. vol. I, p, 70 ; Reymer, de VL'cononne pnhliquc dcs 
FerseSf p, 283. 

“ Autigon, c, 1G5, in Frag xxvK, below. 

** OuTuctals in India, sec Hecron, A.8ta<. Nat. vol. II, 
p. 2GS. 
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in rivers and waalied /row iJic sandt tlxo like 
gold of iho river PaktGlos, but is found on 
those many liigli-toweriDg mountains vhich 
are inhabited by the Griffin fi/“ a race of four- 
footed birds, about as largo as wolves, having 
legs and claxvs like tboso of the lion, and cover- 
ed all over tho body nritb black feathers except 
only on the breast where ihoy are rod. On 
account of tboso birds tbe gold with which tho 
mountains abound is difficult to bo got. 

13. Tho sheep and the goats of tho Indians*’ 
arc bigger than asse.s, and generally protluco 
young by four and by six at a time. Tho tails 
grow to Fuch a size that those of tho dams must 
bo cut offbofore the rama can get at them. India 
doM not bovt'crcr produce tho pig, either tho 
tame .sorb or the wild.** Palm-trees and their 
dates are in India*® thrico the pi'/.Q of those in 
Babylon/® and wc learn that tbei'o is a eortain 
river flowing with honey out of a rock, like tho 
ono we have in our own country. 

14. Thojnsliceof the Indians, their devo- 
tion to their king and their contempt of death 

rpirf', in PemuB roeans La ot 

sesrcaatl pyAJ eorrc-'pc-ntb vrcll (-avoali vilh ypv^- 

Sc" I'tBjj. siv, below, wliere a fuller occoautof ibo pypkmA 

1!? riven. 

See r mjU tli, Iwlov?. 

Se« Frtsk-jtv, below 5 flina Frau-, rsts, p. Swittp, wild 
md lime, arc mnro'in cneneb «o«‘ In ladm. 

** Faliadissi Jk firacftmoin, it. •! 

3t<;jrsri\l«st tbe B.tbvieDKiw mmss, vri. Hevadot. l, 
ir-S * and Diodor. II. CR. 

S 
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are themes on which he loves to expatiate. He 
notices a fountain having this peculiarity, that 
when any one draws water from it, the water 
coagulates like cheese, and should yon then 
detach from the solid Inmp a piece weighing 
about three ohols, and having triturated this, 
put the powder into common water, he to whom 
yon give this potion hlahs out whatever he has 
done, for ho becomes delirious, and raves like a 
madman all thatday.“ The king avails himself 
of this property when ho wishes to discover the 
guilt or innocence of accused persons. Who- 
ever incriminates himself when undergoing the 
ordeal is sentenced to starve himself to death, 
while he who docs not confess to any crime is 
acquitted.’’ 

15. The Indians are not afflicted with head- 
ache, or toothache, or ophthalmia, nor have they 
monthsores or ulcers in any part of their body. 
The age to which they live is 120, 130, and 
150 years, though thh very old live to 200.” 

16. In their country is a serpent a span long, 
in appearance like the iqost beautiful purple with 
a head perfectly white hut without any teeth.’* 
The creature is caught on those very hotmonn- 
tains whoso mines yield the sardine-stone. It 
does not sting, but on whatever part of the body 
it casts its vomit, that place invariably putrifies. 

‘ Antigonafl Caryst. Bistor. 3ftra6. 0. 160 ; SoHod, 0. 

17 ; Strato, XVI, it, 20. Oonf. Frag, it, Q. 

•“ Arrian, Ini. 16, 13, and Frag, xiii, 0. 

•* Sea Fmg. irii. 
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If KBspanflcd ht Uie iai!; it ctxulit ivto kinds of 
poiKon,- one like ftmlier tvliicU ooaos fnom il 
while living, ntid SHo other black, whsoh o&res 
front its carcnsa Slionltl aboat .% KesaTI^a-s^:nJ’fJ 
bulk of the fomer bo adiamisiiered to any oao. 
bo dsns tliG iiislant ho swallows it, for litB bmin 
s mis ont ibrtragb his nostrils. K tbs black sort 
bs given si indnccs consatnjitioti, l.snt opeintcs 
SO filfr.vjy ibai death scarcely ensues in less than 
a year's timt;/'* 

17. Ho nionlions nn Inaian bird called 
ibe Pi'k.asVcn,*'® n nnrae eqrdvalttat in Gs'eefc to 
^tmiov just). It is about tbo isiro of a 
partridgJi's egg. It barie-s ils Hang nmler tbo 
earth to j)it!vcjit its being found. Sbfsiibl it be 
found notsvifbstanding, suicl pboJiId a person at 
mnnsing tide sivailow so nincb of it as wotdd 
about cqurd a grain of scsannitD, be falls ioto a 
deep TsnccnEcioas sleep from which bo never 
awakes, but dies «t the going down of tbo 
pan.** 

18. In the fiatnc country grov.-.s wlmt k called 


Oeaf. Frar- xvii. abfjStmb"), XV, j, ."W, 
jnc lt« t7>^K-i‘ ef Hyiry reriJcnU that hs. 

fs,u dtrrjfi 'p.likb rair/* {mtrivl wrtn? oa »‘Be 

s'* AJicbi^of; TycK'P** f-Asarfir.*-* Vm ^ 

«i, UiO jr-?--*! rtbicif’", aB'U ^ o {nHiriri? 

of th's wr!? IfiJ.nJ jtl;*' ■Kh's’n tlips ir«K8 

jnijlit l)>5 fr.jiji's'i-tH.ft O') 

F’ri fc‘<r3 k'tftaisaUor.i'.b Bf'*!;',;**? rOiols'Sfrrpifr 
Yrttr, stb!, 

** Fisr fr.Ikr jndwvUrs tide krsf. ’stSu ‘ 
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the Parehon,^‘ a plant ahont the size of the olize, 
found only in the royal gardens, producing 
neither flower nor fmit, hnt having merely fifteen 
roots, which grow down into the earth, and are 
of considerable thickness, the very slenderest 
being about as thick as one’s arm. If a span’s 
length of this root be taken, it attracts to itself 
all objects brought near it — gold, silver, copper, 
stones and all things else except amber. If 
however a cubit’s length of it be taken, it 
attracts lambs and birds, and it is in fact with 
this root that most kinds of birds are caught. 
Should you wish to turn water solid, even a 
whole gallon of it, yon have but to throw into 
the water not more than an obol’s weight of 
this root, and the thing is done. Its efifeotis the 
same upon wine which, when condensed by it, 
can be held in your hand like a piece of war, 
though it melts the next day. It is found bene- 
ficial in the cure of bowel disorders. 

19. Thronghindia there flows a certain river, 
not of any gjccat size., hnt only about two stadia 
in breadth, called in tho Indian tongue Hy- 
p a r k h o s,“” which means in Greet ff.€po>v navra 


Uapij^ov (in ApoUonins Trapu/3or,) may bo compared 
■with the PersianJ ^ bdr, weight, burthen, and J dver, 
bearing, drawing. This comparison however is rather 
defective. — Tychsen. See Frag. lii. 

Yfrap;^or: Tychsen adduces tho Persian dner, bring* 

ing, carrying, and Ihos/t, pood : consequently dver- 

khosh, bringing good, which exactly corresponds with the 
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«s iiyaOa (i.c, the Ijcarof of fill tbingg good). 
‘Hits rivor for fchsriy days in crery yeaf flcwds 
down timber, for in the tipiior pari of its eoatso 
tvlieii? it- ilowti among tbo motmfain^ tbcro are 
said to bo trees overlmnging it*: cnirenl -svijob 
for tliirly days at a parlicaJar season in erery 
year continue dropping tears like ibe almond-treo 
and the pine-tree nndotlior trees. Theso tears on 
dropping into ibo ivator barclon into gam. 'The 
Indian name for tbc tree is siptalcbora/^ Trbicb 
means vdien rendered into Greek y\vr.v, {s.e. 
sweet). These trees then eapply the Indi.n.ti8 
wth their araher.**^ And not only so but they are 
said to yield also berries, wliich growin clnstcrs 
like the grapes of the vine, and hare stones as 
largo as the filberbnnts of Pontos.** 

20. Ho writes that on the monntains just 
spoken of there lire men haring bends like 


e5g7ii^'’'*d'’npeint*d flotby Ktwii'i. "^VeKilght nbo cora- 
gar,-' LT^J^ liarkhoff., pood, fo tiint 1J)?i ittUial If'ltcr in 
vrop^or vfontd tj^ Jecrfly «>a{)Sw~JC. Imt tlipn tlvft psrtirtjilo 
woitl'l not h} The river i« called by 

i’lmy thn Byi'^ilonss, j-Vap. rx. ^ 

ro Sirrrax'’'?® • fl'inijors thn with fho Pewiaa 
J}^ •ngrC'-'iMe to fr.n’ ThoPcrErsnsfallEti 

Rpne.'jt .Xjj fhifUh-rtny, 'e.gTe>-*ahle coinar.* 

Pliny .Vat jtirii. S)hax *Rrl>r<w<« cs.'? AplijifteoraX 
rtfor-",’ where tho wort! i* <iixS(nso>'J.~‘TyEtj'^en. 

JjiiSh lioren'r rot iKc two of 

rtieh tl )« hero eakt to bo ftc -csinnci W mthffieJoi-ay 
ioeailfst-l, ha-'isr «i&otr.s PUny XIl, u, 1% S* a of 

tsf? urnail ir3p;^:4ATt!,\‘> tirr s^ttHnfr tbn riiKstion, 

Piiny (Wot Kxi, XY. »ui, 24), ' «!*iT'ki«8 why Peatif 
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those o£ dogs, who wear the shins of \vild 
beasts, and do not use articulate speech, hut 
bark like dogs, and thus converse so as to be 
understood by each other.'” They have larger 
teeth than dogs, and claws like those of dogs, 
only larger and more rounded. They inhabit 
tho mountains, and extend as far ns the river 
Indus. They are swarthy, and like all the other 
Indians extremely jnst men. With the Indians 
they can hold intercourse, for they understand 
what they say, though they cannot, it is trne, 
reply to them in words, still by biirking and 
by making signs with their hands and their 
fingers like the deaf and the dumb, they can 
make themselves understood. They are called 
by the Indians Kahjstrioi, which means in 
Greek Kwosc'i^aXot'* (t. s., dog-headed). Their 
food is raw flesh. Tho whole tribe numbers 
not less than 120,000 men. 

21. Hear the sources of this river” there 
grows a certain purple flower, which is used for 
dying purple, and is not inferior to the Greek 
BOrt,'bht even imparts a lar more Soricl’nne. 


“ See Fraes. xn and xxii. 

Tychscn compares tbo rrord with tho Persian 
Iclek or Xchili,a wolf, and-7^ ser, tho head, i.e. Jcelu 
Isetf 'wolf'headed.* Anotherword more exactly answeriog 
tho Bonnd of the Greek would ho Kalusterin, the enper- 
latire of stupid, which would convert the doghead- 

od people into * blockheads,* but this is not consonant with 
the translation of the name. — Heeren, Astaf. vol. II* 

p, 364. Vide Frags, xxi, rrii, xx»i. 

®* The Hjparidios. 
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In the eamo parts there j's a wiht insect abottt 
the sire of a beetle, reu Itko cinnalm^r, AVith lega 
fxccBsirelj* long. It is as soft m tbo arorm callc'd 
rMic%. and is fonnti on £ho trees which produce 
amber, eating the fruits of those trees and 
dcsirojing thetn, as in Graeco the wooddouse 
ravages the Tmo-irccs. The Indians grind 
thesoinsects to a powder and therewith dyesec!! 
robcji, tanics, and other vcslniouts ns ther irant 
to bs of n,_pnrpIo Ime/* Their dyo-slniTs arc 
snperior to those used by the Persians. 

22. The Kynohephaloi linng on the 
moaniaitis do not practhe any of the arts bnt 
imbsifit };y the produce of tbo cimsc. They 
sJanghtcr the proy> and roa.?{- iho hcsii in Uio 
Ban. They rear hov, -ever great nninbcrs of sheep 
and goats and asses. TIjct drink tho miik of the 
sheep and the whey which is tnndo therofrom. 
They Cat moreover th.o frnitof.tho SiptnhJtara-^- 
tho tree winch produces amber, for it is sweet. 
They also dry this fruit, and pack it in hampera 
ns the Greeks do raisins. The saun.? people 
tjon-strnct ivifis. and freight them with tho 
hampers as weil cs with the dowers of the putyde 
plant, nflcr cleansing it, and with 2C0 talents 
w'cighi of amber, and a Hko weight of fho 
pigment wliioh dyes purple, and 1000 talents 
more of uinljcr. All Oiia cargo, which is the 

It i'' ^'j’orrvjUy Hunt ilin wrhtersd jsji'rt is d>i!; 
f e rWei t\ f.-rt, tfeotus^Ti bin di- -rtipilon ef jl h m% 

qasto «c;arEts Fer f«!?er lartiaskr? viae F rsi?. ssHi. 
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season’s prodnoo, they convoy annually as tribute 
to the King of the Indians. They take also addi- 
tional quantities of the same commodities for sale 
to the Indians, from whom they receive in ex- 
change loaves of bread and flour and cloth which 
is made from a tree-grown stuff(cotton).'” They 
sell also swords such as they use in hunting wild 
beasts, and hows and javelins, for they are fell 
marksmen both in shooting With the how and 
in hurling the javelin. As they inhabit steep 
and pathless mountains they cannot possibly 
bo conquered in war, and the king moreover 
once every five years sends them ns presents 
300,000 arrows and as many javelins, 120,000 
shields and 50,000 swords. 

23. These Kynokcphaloi have no 
houses but live in caves. They hunt wild boasts 
with the bow and the spear, andrnn so fast that 
they can ovortaI {0 them in tho chase. Their 
women bathe once a month at tho timo of men- 
struation, and then only. The men do not bathe 
at all, but merely wash their hands. Thrice a 
month, however, they anoint themselves with an 
oil made from milk,'* and wipe themselves with 
skins. Skins denuded of tho hair, and made 
thin and soft, constitute tho dress both of 
tho men and their wives. Their richest men 

See Larcher's Note on ITeroaot. Ill, 47 ; PUn. Nat, 
Hist. XIX, I ; and Frag. niv. 

Bntterj conf. Polyam. Strateg. IV, 3, 32; of. also 
PmpI, jEr, Mar. § 41, whora tho same expression 
oconra. 
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hov?evcr use cotton xaiment,®* bvit the jimabcr of 
jjncbmcnis small. They have no bed butslcep on 
a litter of airaiv or leaves. Tliat man is consldei-ed 
the richest rrho possesses most sheep, and in 
property of this sort consists all their weaUh. 
Both men and -women haro, like dog-s, tails 
above their buttocks but larger and mors 
hairy.'® They copnkle like quadrupeds in dog- 
fashion, and to copulate otherwise is thought 
shameful. They arc just, aud of all men are the 
lojigest-livcd, atiaining tho age of 170, and some 
oven of 200 years.' 

24 Beyond these again are other men who 
inhabit tho country above the sources of tho 
river, who aro swarthy like the other Indiana, 
do no work, and neither cat grain nor drink 
water, hut rear a good many cows and goats 
and sheep, and drink their milk an their solo 
eustenance. Children aro born among them 
witb the anus closed np, and tho contente of tho 
bowels aro tbereforo voided, it is said, as urine, 
this being something like curd.?, though not 
cfcall thick butXecnlent. When they drink milk 
in the jaorning and take another draught at 
noon, and then immediately after eat a corfcaia 
sweekhwted root of indigenous growth which is 
paid to prevent milk from coagulating in tho 

CartiaCnnToTsT " 

’*^Cc'af, rraf. i. sretioa appevded to ■§.15. Jtslte-S.nsa 
tJjsil thi* ha4 wfct-rno^i to tbo Oartns* 

OiitepS'Crf tb« lislaafi of Betoe-v, or peraap* c? the And*.- 
tstiA Idtoda. 

« 
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Btomaoh, this root towards OTening acts os an 
emetic, and they vomit up everything quite 
readily. 

25. Among the Indians, he proceeds, there 
are wild asses as largo as horses, some being 
even larger.” Their head is of a dark red 
colour, their eyes blue, and the rest of their 
body white. They have a horn on their fore- 
head, a cubit in length [the fih’ngs of this horn, 
if given in a potion, are an antidote to poison- 
ous drugs]. This horn for about two' palm- 
breadths upwards from the base is of the purest 
white, where it tapers to a sharp point of a 
flaming crimson, and, in the middle, is black.’* 
These horns are made into drinking cups, and 
such os drink from them are attacked neither 
by convulsions nor 1^ the sacred disease 
(epilepsy). Nay, they are not even affected by 
poisons, if either before or after swallowing 
them they drink from these cups wine, water, or 
anything else. While other asses moreover, 
whether wild or tamo, and indeed all other 
solid-hoofed animals haveneither huckle-bones,'* 
nor gall in the liver, these one-Iwmed asses’* 
have both. Their huckle-bone is the moat 
beautiful of all I have ever seen, and is, in ap- 

See Frag. JIT. 

Conf . Brace’s account (Travels, vcl. V, p. 93) trtio 
describes its surface os of a rcddiah.brown. 

’AorpayaXovr, conf. Aristot. Mist. Art. H, 2, 9. 

Tyebsen thinks the rhinoceros is here meant, hut the 
colour and other details do not quite agree with that 
animal. Heeren, As. Mat. rol, 11, pp. 834 ff. 




peamtjcs and like that of ibe ox. It ife m 
beavj as lead, and of the coioai* of ciuaauar^® 
bath oa the sarfafie, and all tliroaghcnt. It is 
oxcecdingly Sect and strong, and nooreatare llsat 
pumtes itj not even the bores, eanovertako it. 

2d. On fii'st starting it ccainpera off some* 
what leLsa rely, but the longer it rnns, it gallops 
faster and faster tiil tbe pace bocome.s most 
furioas.'® These animals therefore eon only bs 
caaght at one poriicnlar tirae— that is when 
they lead ont their little foals to the pastnres 
in Vv'hich they roam. They arc then hemmed 
in on all hides by a vast nwmber of Imtiters 
mounted oa borsebaclc, and being tsn willing 
to escape while leaving their young to peri.sh, 
Eland tbc'ir ground and light, and by butting 
with their boras and kicking and biting kill 
many horses and men. But they ore in tbe 
end taken, pierced to death wiUi arrows rmd 
epeara, for io take them alive* is in no wmy 
^wssible. Their flesh being bitter*'' is unSfe for 
food, and they are bunted merely for tho sake 
of their horns and thoir hncklo*bDnes.*® 

27. Ho Btates that there is bred in iii® 


Tinl ?s, rera>s5!oa. 

Tfcs^is wttstBnjfere'sO'srt th« f{iIt;ocfT<w.-“3Vflt*i<Jjs, 
tol. T, pj>, P7 («rt -Jt'.'f. 

’ ’ BrueP -sv.ys it bw » rartky t'itazr. 

Tnz- svp, nn-A tl;:!* itKOAnt of tljif 
ia Kottsr*,* IttdiWvb 5 rtsaf. sUn An^tciV. d<’ Ps^f. 

III, 2. Jl-'fti. At.Pa, n. i; mi sk-s raips'tirst. 
Tit, Ill, 2 fiOoS. ft'xdsjat ia 0.r- 

PrtV. of tijp, T.'jld HAt Kay bo c."'tr,r«.rr»5 witli ftoacaat 
cf tie ITArwivK,— IwiJ. Ant,, to), VJ, p, 123. 
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Indian river a worm’' like in appearance to tbat 
whiok is found in the fig, hat seven cubits more 
or less in length, while its thickness is such 
that a boy ten years old conld hardly clasp it 
within the circuit of his arms. These worms 
have two teeth — an upper and a lower, with 
which they seize and devour their prey. In 
the daytime they remain in the mud at the 
bottom of the river, but at night they come 
ashore, and should they fall in with any prey 
as a cow or a camel, they seize it with their 
teeth, and having dragged it to the river, there 
devour it. For catching this worm a large hook is 
employed, to which a kid or a lamb is fastened 
by chains of iron. The worm being landed, the 
captors hang up its carcase, and placing vessels 
underneath it leave it thus for thirty days. All 
this time oil drops from it, ns much being got 
as would fill ten Attic holylai. At the end of 
the thirty days they throw away the worm, and 
preserving the oil they take it to the king of 
the Indians, and to him alone, for no subject is 
allowed to gel n drop of it. This oil pike firej 
sets everything ablaze over which it is poured 
audit consumes not alone wood but even animals. 
The flames can be quenched only by throwing 
over them a great quantity of clay, and that of a 
thick consistency." 

See § I, and Frag. xxvi. Cf. Frag, xiri, where 

.ffllian gives fuller parlicnlani. A somewhat similar crea- 
ture is mentioned by Falladius (de Bmchman. 10) at 
belonging to the Ganges. Ho calls it the OdoMiotyrranos, 
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‘28. Bat ngaixi ttieee are ceriam trees in 
Xndift as. tall as tlie cedar or tlie cypress, baving- 
leares like iljose of ike dale palm, ouly rome- 
wbat broader, bat having ito slsooia Bpronting 
from the stems. They prodttcc a ilowerlike the 
male lanrol, bat no fruit. In the Indian langnago 
they are cjilled l:arphn, bat in Greek fivpopii-a 
(angtioni-roses®*). These tvccB are scarce. 

** Bftdir thinkii tbk tr.ay b« the Chftak (Pitn^anw 
otioratsffjw/j), KeiJa, er Kyura. Erpardiofr tbp trord h-r- 
pir/T. Dr. CnldR-dl in tbi' Irilrr^lucttc/n to fete Dr&vidian 
Qrsmtiznt tbns wiic? t T.bp l^rarldku aftJni iu 

Greet of vtbieh Tt-oknorf tWaaSew Ka,'nr«oi', KUtiar’^natHO 
for yiiminaoTi. Ifcwd'-tKe ncscribcs cinnaroca na rbo 
T.-bitb Wf, after tbo Ph.-rnieianr, CJiU T^n-vafifspov, 
I»ia&llava SmH?ay "!)!»<! Trord bears (v rarioes likpowss 
to 5 l« Attilnq nawo Avr/at, ttr/n/i.” Ihb rf'crabkuftfUswl. 
I thinb, bp ftcciapnial, rociu^ tbal Ucrodotas caBe>idrt!e<i 
' fcsonansou* filone as a foirriptJ svord. Ttic trord incntionra 
by Ktfsus sMtnr fcor.’eror to bare a rr-al rcr*'';nl'tsij« to itio 
Ambic^vord and also Soa DrAvsdianonc. Ktf rias dcreribra 
an odorons oil j^rodaced frorn an Tiub'an troo liavsag ftowrrs 
like tbs laarcl, tfbicb tbs Grt-nVs called popeped.'i, bat 
wbkliin India «&>! enlled Aop-rrior. Trcm Ktc'disk de- 
rarjptjonlmatiotr albwanco forii* svaeppmf ion*") it i? ovideol 
tbaiciniiiatjiajKsilTra;’ rsipact^ttndin tbkopinirm Waldasjreer, 
Ursiu'r#, a writer, quoted by Stri-beii cf Hyranlinro , msatioR.ii 
<!fp!rn( 7 . 3 >' ss oso of Ibo produrtlniii af t 5 ;o Absspo!, tho 
Anshian Ab.minians, by wbich we are doTsblb'^e to -under# 
etApd, not eo roucb tbs products of tbdr eonatry m tlio 
arfidra in whicb ibey fraded. J'ret’t tbs conuaiirti in 
-wHsb if i? foand AAonafox' wculd r.pt’oar to 1 « cknoTnon, 
atjsl wo «t) reormy err i.o idpnUfyirg- it «itb htrfni pt 
T ncft propPr'iT ifsV/oft, one of fbs namr-! wKi^b einn-naon 
lis? r»H-t!V<sl m Arsbk, ftintio Atnbkn etbnliifs dfrivo 
bir/ssk/rtira hiraja 'doeiittnrit,' bst Mr. ^llswBonri ivv-s 
not adtait llsis dfrirntkn, snd cr.r.*!-idff» Ihjoh .a ferelra 
'word. Wftfcrr tbae brocsl.t ba''b t<j Kisf-Af« jid/bTior, cr t no 
dnafas -trord nhk-h x»irm>'i' teitpvnie’-i. Artbi’Sti a word 
fd trbicb wo fcn-i-sr ti'*’ sstiqurty, SliPsnpporifksibottbo 
Gfe.e1csw tbs Spdhr.rk’vrron edit frtoK tb^ AKljsri ’inilo 
iridct^iblp, IVbai tbcii D tbolndian tterd KifiSrs* i^rrirtil 

ft* r Kot, s.t lift# burfjjsuf. posed, l-'infnsRiti, tbs f ipj-lsloro 
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There oozes from them an oil iti drops, whioh are 
wiped off from the stem with wool, from which 
they are afterwards wrung out and received into 
alabaster boxes of atooe. The oil is in colour of 
a taint red, and of a somewhat thick consistency. 
Its smell is the sweetest in all the world, and is 
said to diffuse itself to a distance of five stadia 
aronnd. The privilege of possessing this per- 
fume belongs only to the king and the members 
of the royal family. A present of it was sent 
by the ting of the Indians to the king of the Per- 
sians, and Ktesias alleges that he saw it himself, 
and that it was of such an exquisite fragranco 
as ho could not describe, and ho knew nothing 
wherounto ho could liken it. 

29. He states that the cheese and the 
wines of the Indians are the sweetest in the 
world, adding that ho know this from his own 
experience, since ho bad tasted both. 

namo for cinnamon derived from the Sanslmt huTunta, 
bnt the Tarail.Maiayfilam word iaruppu or l&rppii, e. g. 
lcarappa-{l)tailnm, Mai. oil of cinnamon. Otter forms of 
this word arc iarappu, kartiva and horard, the last of 
wVidn isYnemoXc. common form m mohemlLamVi. 
refers to this form of the word when he says that "in his 
time in Malahar oils in high medical estimation were made 
from both the root and the leaves of the larua or wild 
cinnamon of that conntry." There are two meanings of 
haru in Tamil-Malayfilaro, 'blaclV and ‘pnngent’, and the 
latter doubtless supplies ns with theerplanation of karuppu 

‘ cinnamon’ I have little doubt that the Sanskrit 

harpftra, ‘camphor,* is snhstantially the same as the Tamil, 
hlalayfdam karttppu, and Ktfaias’s Kapwiov, seeing that it 
does not seem to have any root in Sanskrit and that 
camphor and cinnamon are nearly related. The camphor 
of cpmmetcB is from a cinnamon tree, the campaora 
o^cinarum. 
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so. Tlit^ IB a fcantflja*® aisong tlie Xn<3iBBS 
cf fc Fqnaro aliapD and of aboni 'fire oils In 
circamferpnce. Tlie water lodges in a rodt- 
Orhe'dqjfb doivnwnrd till yoa reacli Ibe water is 
tbteo cnbite and tlio depth of the water itedf 
three crguiaL jEferein the Jndim^s of highest 
distinction bathe [both for pariScrtlion ajid the 
aYorling of diseases] along vdth their wives raid 
children j they throw thomseU-es into the well 
foot foreino':!, and when they leap in the water 
casts them np again, and not only does it throw 
np hotana beings to the surface, hut it oasis 
■out npon dr^* land any kind of animal, whether 
living or dead, and in fact anything cho that 
is cast into it except iron and silver and gold 
fetid copper, which all sink to the bottom. Tbs 
water is intenpcly cold and sweet to drink. B 
makes a load bnhbling noise like water boiling 
in a caldron. Its wafers arc a cure for 
leprosy, and scab.** In the Indian tongue it 
is called Haifodr’* and ia Greek (f. p. 

HBCfal). 

SI, On those Indian xnonntalns where Iho 
Indian rted grows, there is tv race of men whoso 
number h not less than S0,000, and whoso wire? 
hear otlspring only onco in their whole lifo- 
iirac. Thdr children have teeth of perfoci 

*■* Cor.f. fnw, strn:. 

CA^f. isrii. 

“ tesk-kt ss 6«iii . stPs?.* ‘ psvjnp stef spite; ku-p*. 
nlif.?. to a Iraliec?!, s»()[ & wscdlefti pteafj is ib» 
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whiteness, both the upper eet and the under, 
and the hair both of their head and of their 
eyebrows is front their very infancy quite hoary, 
and this whether they be boys or girls. Indeed 
every man among them till ho reaches his 
thirtieth year has all the hair on his body white, 
but from that time forward it begins to turn 
black, and by the time they are sixty, there is 
not a hair to bo seen npon them but what is 
black. These people, both men and women alike, 
have eight fingers on each hand, and eight toes 
on each foot. They are a very warlike people, 
and five thousand of them armed with bows ' 
and spears follow the banners of the King of 
the Indians. Their cars, he says, are so largo 
that they cover their arms as far as the elbows 
while at the same time they cover all the back 
and the one car touches tho other.*’ 

32. There is in Ethiopia an animal called 
properly the Krohollas, but vulgarly the Kyno- 
lyJcos. It is of prodigious strength, and is said 
to imitate the human voice, and by night to 
call ont men by their names, and when they 
come forth at their call, to fall •upon them and 
devonr them. This animal has tho courage of 
the lion, tho speed of the horse, and tho strength 
of the bull, and cannot bo encountered success- 


*• For an acconnfc of the varions fabulons Indian races 
mentioned by^e classical writers, and for their identifi- 
cation with the races mentioned in Sanskrit writintrs. tee 
Ind, Ani., vol. VI, pp. 133-135, and footnotes. 



weapons of fiteoi.®* In 

Ilbilkk llic phecp have no andil^dr flci-ti 
IS (0 ^iteriH'ly bitter tiini liogs even will not 
cat iL Tljcy &aj also that in ihv parts beyoad 
ibe Ufi-nrasian Btralti;’'* rain falls in ibts sum- 
jor-y-tirne, wljile tlie faa?s rc^dora; rmi in winter- 
time goorcbcil ttitlilicat. In ibe country of tlso 
ICybinHiis’*" tlicz'c i?j oceordinyj to ins {it.’flonni, a 
fountain, iivliioli iiificiid of wnicr iias 
springs of oil — thn; oil beizzg used by tlie people 
in thii neiglibo’arlsc-od for ail kinds of food. In 
tho ttigton ttho c.ificd Mctadj’ida there w 
jtunliitn' fomitaiii, iiiia being ttf uogn-at distance 
from tlic sea . At juidnigbt, it hwcJIp vvitli the 
iiimoj-( violesjc'i*, and in rccctiing t.vn=iK forth tif-h 
upon dry land in such qunjitiiics that the pooplc 
of the place cannot gather them, and are oldiged 
to leave them lying roiung on tho gz“\intid/'^ 

St], Kte-.ias thus writing and ronzancing 
prof'estea lh?it Jtis nnrrsvtivc is all perfect tnslh. 


ti na't rfln.i &«>, j>it*4nr. 

in. ah .K’.iin, b'i'f. VII. Pihn.JLy.Vm, 
fil ; 1 y Alftirt, III, ;i, iU-'u. C'enf. r. Ii. 

Ti’f*. ; Itroi-e's 7r>s-i'. \et V,a liS, 

•’ C<ruf. Tl‘, 'I.lr. /s, I’t'r.t, IX, l.% «e-l Arkt HuL 

■^'1 

Mfa'porr'iw m?!* 'rshf'd <. f tJ;?' I’llls*-'* *>f 

If.-fnil 4, Y,V;=;u-.'?r4UM:.-* tnl'huY, niH,:huY,Z; 
XVlLy.2. 


'f.p' rwi' Kt yi5as arj'-'-sr-* to Ik* ^ryrrflijt, ’tVe> 

re-} in y!'.'' tSnftC » ti't » oC 

tt> fonnt'iin fV at t^h- diy Ki-rirr/irtr,;)* 

ttni-rr.rr»r?ct5Jr P- .Mtri-rrpfirftr (ArUcf s. Mirah h'4}, 
it'rJ. ft^■S M>f, ftt-’i'*, <% ttll. 

*■’' Tfs'a? >rihp i* P'naa fo'j j« htP- SJsiBwSi. ajj4 
p ejj'sjvt fcoi I'cbii? in Ktes’ii?. 
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and, to assure na of tWs, asseverates that ho 
has recorded nothing but ■what he either saw 
with his own eyes, or learned from the testi- 
mony of credible eye-witnesses. Ho adds more- 
over that he has left unnoticed many things far 
more marvellous than any he has related, lest any 
one who had not a previous knowledgeofthefaots 
might look upon him ns an arrant stoiy-teller. 

The"* S 6 r e s'’ and the natives of Upper 
India are said to bo men of huge stature, so 
that among them arc found some who are 13 
cubits in height and who also live till they aro 
above 200 years old. There are besides some- 
where in the river called the GaTtfis” men of a 
brute-like appearance who have a hide like that 
of a rlunoceros being quite impervious to darts,” 
while in India itself in the control parts of an 
island of the ocean tho inhabitants are said to 
have tads of extraordinary length snob as 
satjTS are represented with in pictures.” 

Pkag. II. 

Ecam. Axuah^ Book 4.>2L 

And Ktesias (if any one considers him a 
competent aiitliority) a'sscrts that the distance 
from tho one hank of tho Indns to the other 
where tlio stream is narrowest is 40 stadia, and 

This fragment in the Munich SIS. forms a part of tho 
15th Section of tho test of Pbotios. 

®* Cf. Liicinn Man'ob, c. 5. 

Var. lect. — Gaitrca. 

Cf. Ptolemy, Geog. Vll, iii, where tho same words 
aro n«od- 

Cf. same chapter of &amo Book p. 178. 
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Feao. V. 

(A) Aristotle, Ss Qener. Anim, II, 2. 

What Ktfeias has said regarding the seed of 
the elephant is plainly false, for he asserts that 
when dry it turns hard so as to become like 
amber ; and this it does not.” 

(E) From tlio same, towards the end of the 3rd Boot 
of his JTistonj of Animals. 

What Ktesias has written regarding the seed 
of the elepliant is false. 

(C) De Animal. XVI, 2. 

Cocks [in India] are of immense size, and 
their crests are not red like the crests of our 
o\ra cooks, hut many-hued, like a floral garland ; 
their rump feathers are neither curved nor 
wreathed, but broad, and these they trail after 
them in the way the peacock drags his tail when 
he does not make it stand erect. The featliers 
of the Indian cocks are partly golden, and 
partly of a gleaming azure like the smaragdus 
stone.” 

FiUO. VI. 

(A) iElian, JDe Animal. Jiat. XVI, 31. 

Ktesias in his account of India says that the 
people called the Kynamolgoi rear many 
dogs as big ns the Hyrkanian breed, and this 
Knidian writer tells us also why they keep so 
many dogs, and this is the reason : From the 
time of the summer solstice on to mid-winter 

Ktesia.s, however, prohably referred to tho matter 
which issued from tho orifice in tho temples. 

"" A kind of pheaanut is meant — the ImpeyanumLophop. 
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they are sncessniitly attacked by IjotIs of wild 
oxen, coming like a sivann of bees or a flighi 
of angry wasps, only tliat Ike oxen are mor*? 
jitimeraui: by far. They arc fcrociouR ^ritbal 
and prondly defiani, and bull tnosl viciously 
witb tbeir lioma. The K y ii a m o 1 g o 5, uuftble 
f-o vritfetettd them olhenvlsc, let loose (hoib 
dogs upon tliem, wbicli arc bicd for tbis express 
juiTpose, ant] tlieso dogs easily ovoqKove.r tbo 
oxc-n and worry ibeni to death. Then coraa 
Ibo masters, .and a])]>ropri;ite to their own nst! 
finch parLs of the earc.ascs as they deem fit for 
food, hut they set apart for their dogs nil the 
rest, and gnititudo prompts fhem to giro fids 
phnre cheerfully. During the ecason v.dicn 
they are left unmolested hy the oxen, they 
employ their dogs in Inmliiig other ivnunnls. 
They milk the l)it<d»c?, and this is why they 
arc call(?d Kynntnolgoi (dog-niilkerp). They 
drink this milk just ns wc dn'iik that of the 
elioep or the goat. 

(It) Polj'iV'nlccs (Pollaj:), V, 41, p. 4!)?, 

The Ky M am ol go i arc dog.s living nixjut 
the lakes in the fiornh of Jndm and fcuhsisiing 
npan cowe' milk- They nro attacked in the 
Isot fvosson hy the oxen of India, hnt tlnj^’ fight 
these nsfiaUfuds nud overcotnc them, nr. Kif'sbs 
Jrclntos,^^ 


’* Coat. Piwl m. ai j 
:t7; rd«. HtV. yf?f- ¥11,2 


h) Ktrs-Po. XY, 
; IX, i, 31. 
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(B) ^lian, De Animal. Kat. IV, 32. 

It is worth while learning what like are the 
cattle of the Indians. Their goats and their 
sheep are, from what I hear, higger than the 
biggest asses, and they pinducc four yonng ones 
at a time, and never fewer than three. The tails 
of the sheep reach down to their feet, and the 
tails of the goals aro so long that they almost 
touch the groiuid. The shepherds cut off the 
tails of those cwe.s that are good for breeding 
to let them bo mounted by the rams, and these 
tails yield an oil which is squeezed out from 
their fat. They out also the tails of the rams, 
and hawng oztracted the fat, sow them up 
again so carefully Uiat no trace of the incision 
is afterwards seen. 

I'r.\o. VII. 

Tzetzts, Chil. VII, v. 739, from tho Third Book of tho 
’ApajSiKtor of Urauiua. 

If any one thinks that tho size of tho Arabian 
reeds has been exaggerated, who, asks Tzetzes, 
would believe what Ktesias says of the Indian 
reeds — tliat they are two orgtiiai in breadth, and 
that a couple of cargo-boats could bo made from 
a single joint of one of these reeds.’”’ 

Fk.cg. vni. 

Axi‘itotle, Vc Hiil. Anim. II, 1. 

No animals of these species have a double 
row of teeth, though, if wo are to believe 

■"» Cent. Pliny, Ifirf. Kat. XVI, 33 ; VII, 2:Theo- 
phra^t. Plant, iiirf. IX. 11; Hcrodot. III. 93; Strabo, 
XV. 21. 
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Ktjesia.% iboinp iis oae tisecpHon lo ihc riilc, for 
be H,F*^ert»; tb&t tbe Irulifui beast ca1]r4 tho 
Mardkbora baa a triple roiv of ieetb ijJ cacli of 
its jswB. llo dcpcrilxjs l}ie animal a? bein*» 
cfjnal in Fiat* to tbo lion, v.'bicb it-nko ropcraMcs 
in its claws An4 in haviaj^ tbongii 

its face and its eir? arc iilce tbo«c of a bunian 
bring. Ite eyes arc blue and its hair is of tb« 
colour of cinnnbnr,*®* Its frvijf 'wbieb resembles 
tliat of the land scoipion, contains ilio sting, and 
is famisbed with a growtb of pricblcs wjiicli it. 
bas tbe power of discharging h'/x ^hyi^shtiifrt^r^u 
a hoie. Its voice is Hbc tbe sound of tbe pips 
and the trumpet, blended fogetber. It nuts fast, 
bring f.s aimblo as .a dc-ijr. It is very feJv?rious 
and ban a great avidity for hitman il&sb. 

Viuo. IX. 

rsnsAiihs fBcnvt. IX. sti. 'tj t^aottn;: Ktri-Ur, thus 
eJeycriiK*!* lbs smne ftiiimb 

The animal mentioned by Ktesi-is in ids 
Ipdtl-a, called by tbe Indians tbe Mariihharn^ 
bnt by tbo Greeks, it is said, aj-S/w^ta^rr (mnn- 
catcr) JK, I am emndneed, flic tiger. It is de. 
ftoribed as baring three row.s of teeth in eacl! of 
ita java and as having sfings «t tbe end -of ite 
tail, wberewitb it. defends ifsclf against it^j 
ORSailants vriictber fighting ntclo'ai ipiarfcrs or 
at ft djivtance. In the latter ca.i-'f' it Kbootft its 
plingis clean away froui Its fail like riinfin shot 
from a Ik>w- string. 

f, r, wnnlb'jn. 
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[The Indians appear to me to liare aecepted 
tliis account, which is not true, through their 
excessive dread of this creature.] 

Feao. X. 

Pliny, n. N. Vm, 21 (al. 30.) 

Ktosias states that the animal which he calls 
the Martilcliora is found among these people 
[the Indians or rather the Aethiopians]. 
According to his description, it has a triple row 
of teeth, ranged together like the teeth ,of a 
comb ; its face and its cara are like those of a 
human being, while its eyes are blue and its 
hair of a blood-red colour. It has the body of 
a lion and its tail is aimed with stings, with 
which it smites like the scorpion. Its voice 
is like the commingled sound of the pipe and 
the trumpet. It runs veiy' fa.st, and is very 
fond of human flesh. 

Frag. XI. 

From Dc dniaiot. IV. 21 ; respecting the Indian 

JJartilcliora. 

In India is fonncl a wild anim.'il called in tlie 
native tongue the ^hrlihlora. . It is of great 
strength and ferocity, being abont as bigas a 
lion, of a red colour like cinnabar, and covered 
•with&bnggy hair like a dog. Its face, however, 
is not bestial, but resembles that of a burann 
being. It lias both in tlic upper and the lower 
jaw a double row of teeth wliicli arc extremely 
sbaiT) at the points and larger than the canine. 
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Its tsxB in tlicir coBformatioa ate like tkc 
iinraati, but tbey are larger and coventd with 
filmggy liair. Its eyes also are like tke Intmaiij 
andofaklaccolonr. Itbaailie feet and tlie claws 
of a lion, but its tail, vrbicli tnay be inore Iban 
a cttlnt Jong, is not only famisbed at the tip 
witb a reor|»on's sting but is armed on botb 
sitlcs with a tow of aiings. Witb Ibo sting at 
tlie iip it smites any one wbo comes near it, and 
InlJs Intn tborcwiili instantaneously, but if it is 
pmsaiod it uses tbe aide stings, disdjargmg 
tbem like arrows against tbo pui?uor, wboin it 
can bit even tbougb bo bo at a good distance 
off. When it fights, having tbo enemy in front, 
it bonds tlie tail tipwanl, but when, iiko tbo 
tSaldans, it fights while retreating, it stniiphtcna 
it out to tlie fullest length. Tbo tUmgs, wbicb 
aro a ffwi long svnd as filcndcr as n rosb (or a 
tints thread), kill every nnimal they fnt, with 
tbe exception of tbe eleplnmt only. ICtesias 
psvfi ibiit be Imd bec-n a'--surcd by the Indiaiu; 
that those stiogs that arc espemied in fighting 
BTC rejilacxHl by a growth of new ones as if to 
pf:r}«.'timte. tliLs ticcuvsed plague. Ite favourite 
food, arrording to Ibo same author, h. banian 
flesh, .and to satisfy this l«;-h it kilha graif many 
tnen, curing not to spring from its anibus'h 
upan n } oHtary tniveller, bnt rmhertiixui a hand 
of two <ir tlu\o for wliicb it is cingly more than 
n match, All tiie beasts of (he lotvst yield to 
ib-i prfswci-s, Kive tinly tbo lion, which it is inn 
G 
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potent to subdue. That it loves above all 
things to gorge itself Tvith human flesh, is 
clearly shown by its name — ^for the Indian 
word Marlikhora means man-tater — and it has 
its name from this particular habit. It runs 
with all the nimblencss of a deer. The Indiana 
hunt the young ones before the stings appear 
on their tails, and break the tails themselves 
in pieces on the rocks to prevent stings grow- 
ing upon them. Its voice has a most striking 
resemblance to the sound of a trumpet. Ktesias 
says that ho had seen in Persia one of these 
animals, which had been sent from India as a 
gift to the Persian king. Such are tbe pecu- 
liarities of the llartikhora as described by 
Kilsias, and if any one thinks this Knidian 
writer a competent authority on such subjects, 
ho must bo content with the account which he 
has given. 

frao. xn. 

(A) Aniigonos, IXirab. Xar, Con}, EM. o. 182. 

Ho says tha^ KtSsms gives an account of an 
undying fire burning on Mount Ohimoora 
in the country of the PhasSlitai. Should 
the flame be cast into water, this but sets it 
into a greater blaze, and bo if you wish to put 
it out you must cast some solid substance 
into it. 

(E) Pliny, EM. Eat. H, 106. 

Mount Chimaora in.PhasSlis is vol- 
canic, and bums night and day with a perpetual 
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fiame.*®’ Accordmg to ICtt'ska iiic- Kttjdian, tlic* 
firo is atig7nrated by vraier, bat cstingoislicd 
by earth or hay/®® 

C. C? Anim. XVI. 37- 

Amoag tho Indian Peylloi (livha nto m 
called to distlngaisb them, from the Libyan 
Psyiloi) the horpcn arc no bigger than rams, 
Tirhne the sheep loob as small as lambs. The, 
nsjtes are Kkewsc correspontlingly small aiid 
fio are the mnles and the oxen, and in short all 
cattle of whatever kind.®®* 

Tnxa. Xin. 

/XlLnsi, TTat An. IT, Cf',. 

Hares and fores nro Innited hy Iho Indians 
in the manner following. They do not regniro 
dogs for the purpose, Imi talcing the yonng of 
eagles, of ravens and of kites, they rear and 
train them to jairsno these animiils hy uohjcct- 
ing them to this conrse of instmetion. Taking 
a pot liarc and a iamo fox, they fasten on to 
each a gobhot of flesb, and then innkbsg them 
ran away, ni the s-amo time dismis*? the binls to 
give them instant clxa.=c. and catch the ailniing 
bait. Tim biitis rngcrly pursne, and catching 
tip either the hare or the fox, jxnineo n|>on fho 
ficsb, with which they are allovaHl to gbit their 
maw in reconipenH'! for their activity in having 

€mt hid. Anl., vot IX. g. im, icjil Ik-isaforf* 
^Vte tit. 

*-* IVne, for ts-fjeh larbaf'i/ni'i be rca'I. 

■*’* F»g-, sr. Frc.iii tl'in it sjspears tluxt Kt W*s'i 

olh th<) iaKjij ra«o beth r*rlK &nvS Prir®ie«. 
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captured it. Wien they have thus become 
adepts in hunting, they are tahen out to pur- 
sue mountain hares and wild foxes, when, on 
sighting the quarry, they at once give it chase 
in hope of earning the customary dainty, and 
having quickly caught itbring it to their masters, 
as Ktesias acquaints ns. IVom the same 
source wo further learn that the entrails of 
the quarry are given them instead of the gob- 
bets of flesh to which they had been formerly 
treated. 

Feao. XIV. 

(A) .Snian Kal. jtnfm. IV, 27. 

The gryphon, an Indian animal, is, so far as I 
can learn, four-footed like the lion and has 
claws of enormous strength closely resembling 
his. It is described as having feathers on its 
back, and these black, while the breast feathers 
are red and those of tho wing white. Accord- 
ing to KtCsias its neck is variegated with 
feathers of a bright blue ; its beak is like on 
eagle’s ; and its head like the representations 
which artists give of it in paintings and sculp- 
tures. Its eyes are said to be fiery red, and it 
builds its nest upon the mountains, and, as it 
is impossible to catch these birds when full 
grown, they are caught when quite young. Tho 
Baktrians who are next neighbours to tho 
Indians give out that these birds guard the gold 
found in tho regions which they haunt, and 
that they dig it out of tho ground and build 
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ilieiriicsts -vi-itTi it, and that tlia Indians carry 
off os tnticli of it Bc falls ip tlia gjround. The 
Indians lioirever deny i hat the gr^-jdions gnard 
the gold, slleging, what I thinh is higMy 
probable, that gold is a thing gryphons have no 
uso for ; bnt tliey admit that when these birds 
ece them Coming to gather the gold, they become 
alarmed for their young and attack the in- 
truders, Kor do they resist man only, but bcastn 
of whatever kind, gaining an easy rdetory over 
all except only the elcphnnt and the lion, for 
which they arc no match. The grj'ijhons, then, 
being so foiTnidabie, the natives of ihe.'^o 
countries go not to gather gold in the day time, 
but Pdt out under cover of night when they aro 
least likely to be detected. Now the aurifciona 
region which the gryphons inhahit is a fright* 
fnl desert,^®® and those who make a raid njKui 
the gold, select a moonless night, and set out 
armed, the expedition being a thoTisand or even 
two thousand atrong. They take with them 
mattocks for digging the gold and sacka in 
which to carry it away. If they aronnobscr.'cdby 
the grypboM they have a double sharo of good 
luck, for they not only escape ■\vi(h fhoir Uvea 
butboara freight of ^jold in triumph home, where, 
the metal having iK-en purified by tho.^-o who 
cro skilful in amelting ores, they nto rccom- 
ponced with overflowing wealth for ail the 


’ Pfjtluiivi the D<*!(cjt of Coin. 
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hazards of the enterprise. Should they on 
the other hand he detected in the act of 
theft, certain death •wonld he their fate. I 
have learned by enquiry that they do not 
return homo till after an absence of three or 
four years.'°“ 

Fiua. XV. 

(A) ASlian, JTaf. An, xVi, 37. 

It is said that neither the wld nor the tamo 
swino is found in India, and that the Indians so 
much abhor tho flesh of tliis animal that they 
would as soon ta.sfc human flesh as taste pork. 

(B) AiHian, De Nat. Anim. m, 4. 

Tire following also arc peculiarities in tho 
nature of animals. Tho srvine, according to 
KtSsias, whether mid or tamo, is not found in 
India, and ho somewhere states tliat Indian 
sheep have tails a cubit in breadth. 

(C) Arist., DaSiel. Anim. YHI, 28. 

In India, as Kt&ias, a writer not to be de- 
pended on, tolls us, the swine is not found either 
wild or tame. 

[The animals of thatcountry however which are 
bloodless and those that lie in holes are all largo.] 
(B) PaUadius, Be Brachman, p. 5. 

For the swine of the Tliehuid, on acconnt of 
the excessive heat, is no longer found either in 
the parts of India or of Ethiopia. 


Bamo is related from 33ian by Philo, De anfmall. 
propriett. 2, pp. 15 seq. j conf. Herodot. III. 116 ; IV. 
13, 27. Baehr baa a very long note on tho Giyphona. 
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(E) p,4. 

It (India) has also palms and the largest ol 
nttfs, the Indian aa ^vell as the small ant which 
is aromatic. 

(F) Antij?. Mirahf Ka’-* ICO. 

Ktihias, ho says, informs ns that in il^thiopia 
Ihcro is a fotmtain whose waters are red like 
cinnahar, and make those who drink them m&d. 

(G) From tho work of SStida, 

KiMxns relates that in iEtliiopia thoro is a 
fomitoin of water resembling cinnabar in colonr 
which deprives those w'ho drink it of their 
reason, so that they confess all the mi-sdccds 
which they have secretly committed. 

(H) Pliny, XXXI, 2. 

In drinking this water duo modendion mast 
l>o oljserved io.st it make you nmd like ihoso 
persons who drink of that red fountain in 
riElthiopir. vrhereof Ktdsm ’writes. 

(I) Mickaol, Apo^iol, Prouirt, XX, G.**’ 

A mnm amony the ron'S, a proverb applied 
by to the intractable and unedneated, 

Ktdsias asserts tlmt tlm swine is rsot bred in 
India, citlicr the wild or the tame kind, and ho 
somewhere mentions that the sheep have tails 
a cubit in breadth, 

Fcao, XVL 

PHny, 7R»f. KaL XYII, 2. 

Onestkriins says that in those parts of India 
whom no shadows are coat there aro men w’he 
aro ft evthits and 2 pa1m.s in sirduro and who 

TMsis itiMfiftfs frafy.SShy Lion, tat soi IbyHultfr. 
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live 130 years without becoming old, for if 
they die then they are cut off as it were in 
mid-life. Krates of Pergamns calls the Indians 
who live over a hundred years Gymnetae, hut 
many writers call them Makrohii. Kt&ias 
asserts that a tribe of them called Pandarao 
inhabiting the valleys live for 200 years, and 
have in their youth white hair, which turns 
black whgn they grow old. 

PlUG. XVII. 

.SHiaii, A’iit. An, fV, 36. 

"Writers on India inform us that that country 
produces many drugs, and is astonishingly pro- 
lific of those plants tluvt yield them. Many of 
these drugs arc medicinal and cure snake-bites, 
wliich are so dangerous to life, but others ore 
deleterious and quickly destroy life. Among 
these may bo reckoned the poison of a parti- 
cular land of serpent, ono which to appearance 
is about a span long. Its colour is purple of 
the deepest dye, but not on the head, which 
so far from being purple, isoxtraordinarily white, 
wliitor oven than snow or than milk. It is 
found in those parts of India wliieh are most 
scorched by the sun. It 1ms no teeth, and does 
not at all incline to bite, and hence ono would 
tliink it to be of a tamo and gentle nature, but 
nevertheless, wherever it casts its vomit, bo it 
upon the limb of a man or of a beast, nothing 
can prevent the whole of that limb from morti- 
fjong. It is sought after for the sake of this 
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poiisoTi, and is, wheil caught, Ruspendecl from n 
tree liy the tail, go that the head may look down* 
irerd to the ground, Bel9W- its mouth they 
place a casket mado of brass, to loccnve the 
drops of poison as they fall. The matter thus 
discharged condenses and becomes a solid mass 
which might he mistaken for the gum which 
oor.es from the almond-tree. When the snake is 
dead the vessel is rqdaccd by another, which 
is also of hinss, for the carcase then discharges 
a serous humour like water, which, after being 
allowed U> stand for three days, takes also a solid 
form. The two masses differ from each other 
in colour, the one being jel-black and tlio other 
the colour of amber. If you take of the latter 
no more than what -would equal the bulk of a- 
sesame seed, and administer this (o one cither 
in his food or his drink, he is first of aO sci7:ed 
vdth violent spactns, and his cyesf in the ncst 
pl'icobccoTuo distorted, and his bium, foivingiis 
way through his nostrils, runs out, when death 
cmrucs after a ahort but shrirji agony. If a 
smaller dose is taken, death does not immc- 
dmt-ely onsuc, but docs m cviotualiy. The 
bltiek poigon, again, which has oomi from the 
snake vdum dead, opcraie.sbut.slowly, for if one 
r.Wftllows the s.amo bulk of b as of the other, it 
cornsptg In*! blood nnd he falls into a coiemmp- 
tjoii, of which he dies in n yearns lirnt*. jrany, 
however, «m-v 5 vu far two years, dying inch 
by inch.'. 
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Frag. XVIH. 

^lian, Be Nat. An. IV, 41. 

There is a species of Indian bird of very 
diminutive size which may be thus described. 
It builds its nests on high and precipitous moun- 
tains, and is about as big as a partridge egg, 
and of a bright red colour like realgar. The 
Indians call it in their tongue dikairon, and the 
Greeks in theirs, as I am informed, dihaion (i. e. 
just). Its dung has a peculiar property, for if 
a quantity of it no bigger than a grain of millet 
be dissolved into apotion, itwoidd be enough to 
kill a mau by the fall of evening. But the 
death that comes thereby resembles a sleep, 
and is most pleasant withal and panglcss, being 
like that death which the poets are wont to call 
lueiineUs (Umb-relaxing) and abUkhros (easy), 
for such a death is painless, and is therefore to 
those who msh to bo rid of life, the sweetest 
of all deaths. The Indians accordingly spare 
no pains to procure this substance, which they 
regard as a genuine anodjme for all human 
ills. Hence it is included among the costly 
presents sent by the king of the Indians to 
the Persian king, by whom it is prized more 
than aught else, and who treasures it up as a 
sure defence in case of necessity against ills 
that are past all other remedy. No one in all 
Persia possesses it save only the king himself 
and the king’s mother. Let us hero then 
compare this Indian drug with the Egyptian 



so 88 to fletoriniTie wMcli is superior. TJic 
I'igj-pilRn saw, bscl llie effect llirougiiOHt 
liiO daj it wns i.n’ken of resiminii)^ and check- 
ing tears, wliercaR the Indian indneed an 
unending oWivion of nil ills. The former vens 
Ihc gift of a v.'omai), and the latter the gift of 
a Bird, or intiior of Katnm which, thnmgh the 
agency of this hird, nnfotters man froi>ji the 
siena-st hondage. And the Indians, fhey say, 
are happy in the possession of thi.s, sinco they 
cati hy its means whenever they plea.se, esita^Ki 
from iheil" prison-house hero below. 

Fiuo, XIX, 

Apol!oBio'“ (Dyrkolocl, HirL Mirah. XT II. 

Ivteala.s says that in India is fotmd n tree 
called the petryfani. This draws to itself cvery- 
thlug f hat como.'i TiCitr. n.s gold, silver, tin, copjjcr 
and all other metals. Kuv, it oven attracts 
spatTows wiien Ihej* alight in its neighlMmihood. 
Should it he of largo size, it ^vmihl .attract even 
gnats and sheep and similar animals. 

Frj-a. XX. 

Pliny, AV. X.KXTII. S. 

Kihim s.ayfi that in India is a river, the 
iijjwhanis, and that the meaning of its name 
is fje hcjs^’orry* t.df goad tfnnys. It flow.-, fnnu the 
T<(H‘ih into the B.astcrn Ocean near n moaniidn 
’V'clbwoodi'd until trees that prodnee amber. 
Tlc’^e trees ftti* called ap/iyhirome, a name Vidneh 
mean*!- iumpi/t- 
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Fbag. XXL 
Tzetzfe, Chil. Vir, T, 714. 

Kt^sias says that in India are the trees that 
produce amber, and the men called the Kyno- 
kephaloi, who, according to his account, are 
very just men living by produce of the chase. 

Frag. XXII. 

PUny, Ei,t. Nat. TO, 2, 

On many mountains (of India) is found a 
race of men with heads like those of dogs, who 
ore dressed with the skins of wild beasts, who 
bark instead of speaking, and who, being armed 
with claws, live by hunting and fowling. Kt^sias 
says that in his time the number of these men 
was 120,000. 

Frag. ZXHI. 

.EUan, IV, 46. 

Among the Indians are found certain insects 
about the size of beetles and of a colour so red 
that at first sight one might mistake them for 
cinnabar. Their legs are of extraordinary 
length and soft to the touch. They grow 
upon the trees which produce amber, and sub- 
sist upon their fruit. The Indians collect them 
for the sake of the purple dye, which they 
yield when crushed. This dye is used for 
tinting with purple not only their outer and 
their imder-garments, but also any other sub- 
stance where a purple hue is required. Kobes 
tinted with this purple are sent to the Persian 
king, for the Indian purple is thought by the 
Persians to be marvellously beautiful and far 



jBtipfmr to llif'ir own. Tin's we learn from 
i%l*5sifts, w })0 Bay/? well, for this dye is i?i fact 
deeper and more brilliant than the reno-aTcied 
Lydian parple, 

Li that part of India wl/ere the beetles 
(ji:«f.t?upoi) are met with, live the Kj^nobephaloi, 
who are so called from their being like dogs in 
the shape of their hcjid and in their general 
a]5pcarancB. In other respects, however, they 
resemble manldnd, and go about clad in llio 
sldna of wild beasts. They arc moreover very 
just, and do no sort of injury to any man. 
They cannot speak, but otter a land of bowl. 
KoivdthslanditJg this they comprehend the 
Inhgnage of the Indians. They /aihsist npon wild 
animals, which their great flcctncss of foot cn* 
ablt'S them to capbu'C wdth the utmost ease. 
Having Idiled the prey they cut it into pieces, and 
rojwl it by the heat of tlic sun and not by fire, 
ntcykcf-p goats lioweverand sheep, whose milk 
supplies them wdth drink, as the cha«o v.dth food. 
I have mentioned them among the bintcs, and 
with good reason, for they do not possess arii- 
Ciilate and intellifdblc speech like mankind.’^ 
Fuifl. xxn^ 

Serrin*. tlis Corrimrafalo? on Vir/d! ? I, v, OX!. 

c. with n flexible irvig in inn'in- 
iio!? of which a robe is artit'.cinlly adorncHl 

nif'stjnns K5tK>Tc<']''lT(t!oi in Afrii>a (IV, 
152)? oer-f. I>jndor, XU, Ausm'^tinf!, C, !». SVl.S j 
n. St Strabo. XVI, tv, 15t Frulo^, 

V?t. Aj'ill'C'B. VJ, 3, 
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and Tvrought. Variua makes this statement. 
Ktesias says that there are trees in India which 
grow wool. 

Feaq. XXV. 

(A.) .Elian, Hirf. An. IV, 52. 

I have ascertained by enquiry that wild 
asses are found in India ns big as horses. The 
animal is entirely wliite, except about the head, 
which is of a reddish colour, while the eye 
gleams with azure. It lias a horn upon its 
forehead about a cubit and a half long. This 
horn is white at the base, crimson at tlie tip, and 
jet black in the middle. These particoloni-ed 
horns arc used, I understand, as drinking cups 
by the Indians, not indeed by people of all 
ranks, but only by the magnates, who rim 
them at intervals u-ith circlets of gold just 
as they would adorn with bracelets the arm of 
some beautiful statue. They say that wlioever 
drinks out of this horn is protected against all 
incurable diseases, for he can neither be seized 
by convulsions nor by what is c.alled the sacred 
disease (epilepsy),’'” and neither can he bo out 
off by poison ; nay if before drinking from it he 
should have swallowed anything deleterious, he 
vomits this, and escapes scatheless from all ill 
effects, and while, as has been believed, all 
other asses, wherever found, and whether wild 
or tame, and even all solid-hoofed animals, have 
neitlier a huckle-bone (^airrpayaXot) nor a gall in 


Cf. Herod. Ill, 33. 



Ilit; ItvtTj iltc Fn<iiitn imniet! juyjcs fcavc aco^Hlsng' 
tfl Ktt’SiM bolli n hackle-bone stkI a gall iri 
the liver. The }iiicMe-l>oacs tiro psid to be Hack, 
not only on ilie mirface bat all Ihroagliont m 
nmy be pmved by breaking one to p!ece«;. They 
are Hooter not only thnn otH«r asses but even 
than liorsea and deer. On Hnstatarting (be)* ran 
leisurely, but they grsulsmlly slnasgthen tbeir 
pace, and tben to overtake them, i-?, to n«c a 
poetic expreP'iton, tlieunrftiainabletrfi 
W’lien the dfmis lisve brought forth and begin to 
lead out their young ones to the pitsture^, tho 
males are in close attendance, and guard their 
offspring tvilh devoted caro. They ro.am about 
in the most desolate tracts of the Indian plain, 
and when tho hunters conic to attack them, they 
relegate their foais, being as yet but young and 
tender, to grave in the rear, n-hlle in front they 
fight to defend them. Their mmle of nlturk is 
to charge iho horsemen, nsing (he horn ns the 
weapon of assault, aiid this is so powerful, tliat 
nothing can withstand tho blow it givM, but 
yields and snap.s in two, or ir, perhaps Bhivered 
to pieces and spoilod for further use. They 
sometimes even fall upon (he hnrse.«. amd so 
cnitdlj rip up their sides with the hom that 
their very onirails gfitsh out. The riders, it 
may well he imagined, draad h> encounter iiunn 
at dose qnartora. eiueo tlw- p-nalfr ofapurr'acin 
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ing them is a miserable death both to man and 
horse. And not only do they butt, bnt they 
also kick most viciously and bite ; and their bite 
is much to bo dreaded, for they tear a^vay all 
the flesh they grasp witli their teeth. It is 
accordingly impossible to take them alive if 
they be full-grown ; and hence they must be 
despatched with such missiles as the spear or 
the arrow. This done, the Indians despoil them 
of their horns, which they ornament in the 
manner already described. The flesh is so very 
bitter that the Indians cannot use it for food.*’* 
(B) .snian, ni, 41. 

India, ho says, produces unicorn horses and 
breeds likewise unicorn asses. Drinking cups 
are made from these horns. Should one who 
plots against another’s life put a deadly poison 
into these cups no harm is done to the man 
who drinks therefrom. The horn of the horse 
and the ass, it would appear, is an antidote 
against evil. 

Frao. XXVI. 

iGlian, Nat. An. Y, 3. 

The river Indus has no living creature in 
it except, they soy, the Skolex, a kind of worm 
wliich to appearance is very like the ■worms that 
are generated and nurtured in trees. It differs 
however in size, being in general seven cubits in 
length and of such a tliickness tliat a child of 


Conf. Mian IH, 41; XVI, 20; Aristot. Ds parll. 
Anim. Ill, 2 ; PhUostrat. Kif. JjioU. Ill, 2. 



ten could scarcely claap it round in his nmis. 
It has a. single tooth in each of its ja%v6, gmidran- 
gular in shape and above four feet long. These 
teeth arc m strong that they tear in. pieces vrith 
ease whatever they clutch, he it a stone or be 
it a henst, whether wild or tame. In thedav- 
time these worra-s remain hidden at the bottom 
of the river, wailotving with delight in its mud 
and sediment, hut by night they come ashore 
in Ke.arcli of prey, mid whatever animal they 
pounce upon — liorse, cow, or a.^s, they drag do vm 
to llio bottom of the river, where they devour it 
limb by limb, .all except the entrails. Shotildthey 
bo pressed by hunger they come o.shoro even in 
the daytime, and should a camel then or a cow 
come to the brink of the river to quench its 
thitut, they creep stealthily up to it, and having 
with a violent .spring secured their victim by 
fastening their fangs in its upper lip, they drag 
if by sheer force into thov^-nter, where they make 
a ssimptuous repast of it. The hide of the sMt&c 
h two fniger.hrcadths thick. The natives havo 
devised the following method for cjitching it. To 
n hook of great strength and thiclmc.'^s they 
attach .an iron chain, which they bind with a 
repp made of .a brand piece of white cotton. 
Then they i^-mp w'ool round tho hook and the 
rope, to proTcnt them being gnawed through by 
the w'orm, and having baited the hook -with a 
Irid, the lino is therenpon Towered into the 
stream. As rntuiy ns thirty men, each of whom 

a 
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JB equipped with a' sword and a spear fitted 
with a thong, hold on to the rope, having also 
stout cudgels of cornel lying ready to hand, in 
case it should be necessary to fell the monster 
with blows. As soon asit ishoohed and swallows 
the bait, it is hauled ashore and despatched by 
the fishermen, who suspend its carcase till it has 
been exposed for 30 days to the heat of the 
sun. An oil all this time oozes out from it, and 
falls by drops into earthen vessels. A single 
worm yields ten hctulai (about five pints). The 
vessels having been sealed up, the oil is des- 
patched to the king of the Indians, for no one 
else is allowed to have so much as one drop of 
it. The rest of the carcase is useless. Now this 
oil possesses this singular virtue, that if you 
wish to bum to ashes a pile of any kind of wood, 
you have only to pour upon it half a pint of tho 
oil, and it ignites without your applying a 
spark of fire to kindle it, while if it is a man or a 
beast you want to bum, you pour out the oil, and 
in an instant fin vintiso is ntmsnmnd. By means 
of this oil also the king of the Indians, it is 
said, captures hostile cities without the help of 
rams or testudos or other siege apparatus, for 
"he has merely to set them on fire with the oil, 
and they fall into his hands. How he proceeds 
is this. Having filled with the oil a certain 
number of earthen vessels which hold each 
about half a pint, he closes up their mouths, and 
aims them at the uppermost parts of the gates ; 
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and if thej striko ihers and break, the oH runs 
dov,'n Ike woodwork, wrapping it in flamra 
wkicb cannot bo put out, but with insatkblo 
fury bum the enemy, arms and nil. The only 
way to smother and ertingnish this fire is to 
cast rahhish into it. Tliis account is given by 
Kitesias the Knidian. 

Fkao. XXVII. 

(a) Tiem Aiiilwv. 0 % Mtrab, Kar^ Cotij, Illtl, 1C5. 

It is Raid that Kt^sias mentions certain lakes in 
India, one of which, like the lakes in Sicily and 
i'Icdia made cveryihing that was cast into it 
sink down [float] except gold, co])per, and iron, 
Moreover, should anything fall into it aslant, it is 
thrown np standing erect. It is said to cure the 
disf'aso called the white leprosy. Another lake 
at certain seasons yields an oil which is found 
noatuig on the surface. 

(B) rVom Sitwn ia saolterrd wl3<'ro he relftlr® 

taarveb tboni rivm, foantAin* na>i !afc«»5. 

There i$ a fountain in India which tlirowtj 
out u|>on its lrmk.s as if shot from an engine those 
who dire into its waters, as K’tesi.as rolatea,**® 
{C) Strabo, flcos. X^'l, 4. 

KihiZB the Knidian mentions a inurAnm 
which dinelsargea into the sea water of a red 
eoloar and full of mminm (rcd-le.ad). 

Fr„to. xxvnr. 

Kiny, Jlisl. .Vnf. SXXI,2. 
rceortis that in India h a pool of 


■*** Cea?, Aristot, Aftr. /turr. r, 522} PBr. Hwt -Kai, 
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water called S i d e"’ in which nothing will float, 
but everything sinks to the bottom. 

Fbag. XXIX. 

(A) Antigonoa, iTirah. Nar. Cong. Hist. c. 1S2. 

Ktesias mentions the water which falls from 
a rook in Armenia, and which casts out black 
fish which canse the death of the eater, 

(B) Pliny, Hirf. JTat. XXXr, 2. 

Ktfisias writes that in Ajmenm there is a 
fountain with black fish which, if taken asfood, 
produce instantaneous death, and I heard the 
same said of the Danube, that where it rises, 
the same kind of black fish is found in it till 
yon come to a fountain adjoining its channel, 
and that this fountain is therefore commonly 
believed to bo the head of the river. They 
teU the same thing of the Nymph’s pool in 
Lydia. 

Frag. XXX. 

(A) Tzetsra, Chit. Vn, v, G38. 

This Skylax (of Karyanda) writes other such 
stories by the myriads, stories of onc-oyed men, 
and of men that sleep in their ears, and 
thousands of other wonderful creatures, all which 
he speaks of as really existing, and not fictitious ; 
but for my part, as I have never met with any 
of them, I do not believe in them, although there 
are multitudes, such as Ktesias, lamboulos, 

Isidor. Origg. xiii, 13 ; Conf. Antigon. c. 161 ; 
Diodorus, H, 36, 7 ; Arrian, Ind. c. 6 ; Strabo, XT, i, 
38; and Ind, Ant, vol. T, pp. 333, and rol. VI, 
pp. 121. 130. 






HS?!gono?i Eh^'grnoff, tJ'bo not onl? k’Hsw 
thsi these, hai that still ijmsior tiionsttosstio!, 
art! to be iontid ia the -svtsrld. 

(B) lime, ITiH. Vll, ^■ 

Ami bsoRsrms Ikat there iRift tribe of Ir.dt&tss 
whose TTomm lyetit- offsprhrg once only in their 
JifeHme* and whosa Jnsir tam$^ tvlnto in tite 
tvpy cliildhood. He mentions n!i?o a rate of 
m{mcjBed3ronr.r-c>t’H (oue4eg^d),who, thongh 
they hod bat a pingle leg. conid hop upon it 
with ivonderful agility, and Uwi (hey were 
aka called Sciopcjdnc, hpcanse that when they 
lay on their back in very hot aventher, thoy 
shaded thcnir-clrcs from the sen with their feet. 
They lived not vesy far from the Troglodyten 
(caYe-dwellfrr-). To the we<«tof thcM, ho odds, 
lived men wdtliout a neck, and who bad thoir 
eyes placed in ilioir shonldcns. 

(C) Frnr. tlie racic. 

According toix('!ub« the Indian propk winch 
» calk'd P and ore end oernpica iho valleyis, 
Isa'c for 200 yca’*s, and have in early youtl^ 
hoarv hair which iarna black an thev become 

W 4 

old. There is e. p^-eiplc on the other kand 
wliosc Hfe-fiiTif-' dr.f\t not evceed forty years. 
They are nest »righbj'<«rf< to th« Hakrolni, and 
their vrmnrn predneo offt-prmg one-.' only, Apa- 
the.ri^hidfs r-Mserto the same, and ndij'?. that they 
live np'sn h?''ii'5ts and nre fleet of font £To 
(bft*!'' IvlitatThii*’ gave the rsame Xif Mandi, 
anrl Megestlu-n’s; reckoiss the number of their 
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villages at 300. Tljeir women bear children 
when they are seven years old, and they are 
in their old age at forty.] 

FkaG. XXXI. 

Gcllias, AUit. IX. o, 4. 

"When wo were retuniing from Greece into 
Italy, and had made our way to Bmndusinm, 
and having disembarked, were walking about 
in that famous seaport which Bnuius, using a 
somewhat far-fetched bnt sufficiently well- 
known word, called the fortunate (pracpej), 
wo saw a number of bundles of books lying 
exposed for sale. I lost not a moment, bnt 
pounced ivith the utmost avidity upon these 
books. Now, they ivere all in Greek and full 
of wonders and fables— containing relations of 
things unheard of and incredible, but written 
by authors of no small authority — ^Axisteas of 
Proconnesos and Isigonos of Nicaea, and Kt4- 
sias, and Onesikritos and Polystephanos and 
Hogesias. The volumes themselves however 
were muaty with accumulated mould, and their 
whole condition and appearance showed that 
they were going fast to decay. I went up to 
the stall however, and enquired the prices, and 
being induced by the wonderful and unexpect- 
ed cheapness, I bought a great lot of the books 
for a few coppers ; and occupied myself for the 
next two days in glancing over the contents. 
As I read I made some extracts, noting the 
wonderful stories which none of our writers 
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Imre 63 j'et aiiac'd 6* cotnposflijgj and is^Ut* 
*|>ergmg tlieut with flsKt? eommeots o{ xay 
own, m tl«it whoever reads thtee bofliha tnaj' 
not Ik found qiisto n mvics in sdork's of iho 
rfjrt Hke ciwi ^rho Laa cover oyen heard of 
tliom hoforo.' [tScnina cov-* goea on to record 
KiatJj' partioxlars regarding the Sbj'iluKns, Ari* 
inaspmns, Sauromalac and of here of whom 
Pliny has written ftt length in his Katiirel 
HuUorr, Thevo j>ar{icnlar-s have heon evidonri 
Ij osirected from tbo Indikn of KtknVts ond 
arc lioro Fnbjoincd'j :■ — *' On tlic TsouctaiBS of 
InduiOTO ■men who have the heads of dogi?, end 
bark, and ■vtho live by banting oikI fowHug. 
There are besides in the remotest regions of 
the East other strange creatares— -men whornrg 
called Jlonoooli (one-hggfKl), who ran hopping 
upon their one leg with wonderful ngility ; 
oihnoi who have no necks but hai'c eyes in their 
Fhouldcrf!.’' All unlvomidt'd however is hh as- 
toniphmciri on his learning from these svriiens 
aboui a race of men in the uttermost pari# of 
Inditv having rhaggy l>odics nud plumage iiko 
iluit of hirdp, wJto live not upon food, but on 
the perfume of Botvers inhaled through the i?os> 
trils. Kot far from (hmt Hvothc Pygmiefe, the 
tallcittofw'hoaxdonotesrcedSI fm-. Thelr^kn 
contmnedthc'Pfl and meny almilarnbs-nrd atoric^ 
and tmwc |)emrod ?h<^mwe felt how wcjvrhosno 
n t.y»k ti ia to jv-ad worfhlrm Iwks which 
trondseo neither io adorn nor to iwproro Kfo, 
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fraq. xxxn. 

Frag. IV. From AthezmioSj lib. X. [c. 9.]*“ 

Ktesias says that in India the kingis notallo w- 
ed to make himseU drunk, but that the Persian 
king is allowed to do so on one particular day 
— that on which sacrifice is offered to Mithras. 

fraq. xxxm. 

Tretrts, Chil. Vm, v, 987.*“ 

Herodotus, Diodoros, Ktesias and all others 
agree that the Happy Arabia, like the Indian 
land, is most odoriferous, exhales a spicy fra- 
grance, so that the very soil of the former, and 
the stones of the latter, if cut, emit a delicious 
perfume, while the people there, when made 
languid and faint by the rich odours, recover 
from the stupor by inhaling the smoke of certain 
bones and horns and strong-smelling substances. 
Frao. XXXV. 

Lncian, Ver, Hist. I. 3.**“ 

Ktfisias the son of Ktesioklios, the Knidian, 
wrote about India and its inhabitants what ho 
neither himself saw nor heard from the report 
of others. 

Faso. XXXVI. 

Strabo, Geog. I. 2.*'’ 

Theopompos professes in express terms that in 
his history ho will tell fables better than such as 
have been related by Herodotus, and Kt5sias and 
Hellanikos and those who wrote about India. 

Muller places this as frap. 55 of the Persiea. 

*** MQllor places this among Cie fragments of the Pen* 
pliw or Periegesis. 

This belongs to the life of Kt^ias ; conf. M5Uer» p. 8. 

This is Lion’s 49th frag., but can hardly bo regarded 
as one. 
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tASSjISN'S f.KVIE^t 
or 5'IiB BEBOBTS OP KT^SIAS 
COBCKII.SIKG I SO LI,* 

Tt! prc-ceocling to cxammo the jYipgrta csH' 
ccmtng Indvaa lafttvCrE vrbkh yax, sarTiv^ frost 
the work of Ivtcsts?, I call to nuind trhut I prcT!on?ij 
remarked, that on aficonr.t of the an^atvsihtciory 
state in whkh wo poJBC'?-; the fragment^, bk well 
R? on. account of the predilection of the author 
for tho taarrotloaH, it. is diRleuU. to separate -what- 
is craggomted from vrhnt is trnd, and to give ?. 
satisfactorj* esplaTiulton of hia s-tnlcmcnh, whila 
forfchar, I have shown in sc-rerr.] ca-amples that his 
descriptions, os Eir as thr^‘ have been, c-tivsninc^h 
have been foundtoho Irucin material points, though 
they cannot bcab'olvod from tlu* rcpro.acb that the 
facts have hcnti purposely diahgtirfnl by bring 
magnified. In judging of Itis work, two esporia! 
points arc to be taken into accunnt. 'flie hrut is, 
that ho resided at the Court of Art axerxCs 
M. aura on ns bis pl'ysirir.n. and thereby enjoyed 
the test oppofttmiiy of fjuostioning the Persians 
abemt all the information they had ar^jnsred re, 
gnrding India, Ho could r(uestion even Tridians 
thm.=rives ateiiU their natlru couHlry, hceansehe 
testifies that ho had rocn tntch -ro-'u, ttece bring 
white, te, Aryans,* The rewnd w thnt th.o 
-erlract from bis work was made hy-is Jly^nntlno 
•of Tiur later date, tho Patriarch Phot i as, -who 


‘ Tf»a6l4t/>4 fawahh Tfid, rri, 11, pp, Cil fi 

is-f 1674, 

* Cy-ri&f, i wjn. rd. C. HuHfr, p. SI-4- 
ff 
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lived about tbo middle of the ninth century of our 
tsra, and who had such a predilection for the 
wonderful and did the work so negligently, that it 
can offer no suitable scale whereby to measure the 
true value of the original. Most of the quotations, 
besides, concern the fabulous Indian races and the 
wonderful products of the country. Regarding 
several of his statements the advancing knowledge 
of Indian archseology has su£5ced to show that 
they had not been invented by the author, bnt that 
they originated in fictions current among the 
Indians. Accordingly, the accusations of menda- 
city heaped upon him by the ancients, with refer- 
ence to his book on India, have been generally 
withdrawn; but it would bo going too far to 
absolve him entirely from lying, although in most 
cases bis corruptions of the truth originate in his 
desire to tell unheard of stories. 

Ho composed Iiia work, which consisted of onfe 
book, alter his return to his own country in the 
year 3P8 B.C.,* but how long afterwards cannot bo 
determined. He did not consult Herodotus or any 
other of his predecessors. ’Whether his coin- 
S.VyJ.yoral'cwi 

plagiarism is dubious.* Besides wlmt I shall pre- 
sently have to say about his Indian reports, it 
will suflico to mention only what is of essential 
importance, ns it would be unsuitable in this place 
to enter into detailed researches on os yet un- 
explainable reports, while, os regards the fabulous 
nations, it will sufHce to point ont their Indian 
origin. 

® Muller, p. 16. 

* Schwanbeck’s Xnd., p. 8. 
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country is watered by the river ; there are on the 
other band violent hurricanes which carry away 
everything that stands in their course.*® The 
lost remark may be considered os correct, but 
tho assertion that India has no rain is on the 
contrary false, for it is known to possess regular 
rainy seasons, whereby the soil is watered. The 
Indus region is innndafeedby the river only in the 
Delta and, to a slight extent, in the upper conntry, 
while in tho north nnder the mountains it haff 
heavy rains, and lower down is not nnvisited ‘by 
slight showers. On the other hand, it is correctly 
remarked that in most parts of India the sunr 
at his rising brings coolness, while during tho rest 
of tho day he causes vehement heat.** 

His statements about tho precious stones have 
already been elucidated.** Concerning the iron- 
taken from the bottom of a well, of which iron 
swords were manufactured possessing the property 
of taming off hail, clouds and lightning, I have 
already remarked that they were probably lightning 
conductors. As to the method of obtaining itthero 
is no information, but there 18 somehow gold was 
obtained.** Every year a spring filled itself with 
fluid gold which was drawn from it in one hundred 
earthen pitchers. It was necessary that they 
should be of clay, because the gold afterwards 
congealed, and the pitchers had to be broken 
in order to get it Out. The spring was quadran- 
gular, eleven ells in circumference, and about two 
yards deep. Each pitcher contained one talent of 
gold. The sense of this passage cflu only bo that 


»» Fnvff. i, 2, 5, 8. 
Frag, i, 5 and 2. 


Frag, i, 8, 
Frag, i, 4. 
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fetiriferous <srt% RntI Osai {Ijc |totd 

oblniactl from tht*ia Trasclmfrn oat sh a fiaid ^£st«. 
Tlmi ihero t?Bs a fprtng, mtsst Ife a niirspprehen- 
«an, sad wo mufil imagittc iRSk'ad tbsl there Was 
6 csst-cm proparfril to remvo ibc jp»hL An n 
ptlatier need not Ik? rory largo to ostrtrifi one 
islput (wlwch is only sotncwbnt morotbon fifty- 
tbrro poonds) of guW, this partiriilar may he caa» 
eiderod ns correct, hat ao clrcaa nccil bs pkcetl 
on tho Elatemcnl that this operntioii was repeated 
every year- If this ruppoaiiion i® right, it follows 
that the Indiana bnew how to extract gold from 
the ore by melting. 

Of iho gold ilia mid also, that it is noVobtainrd 
from rirers by washing, (which, however, is a mis- 
take):, but that it was met witi) on mounbiinc that 
airetchcd far away, rtkI was there guarded by 
grifllns-** This, as baa already been remarked, is 
the fiction which had renehed tlm ears of Kt/jf tar , 
whereas ncOording to the ticcnr.nt giTcn by others 
it was dug oat of iha grotmii by Ui« aiU«. Of 
f>llver*Tnlne-s, it is raid that tlwro am many of 
th«m, althoagh jsot as deep as iho=>e in Baktrhms, 
This agreee with ths reality, bemfiao In India 
stiver arH-m to ocent only in TJ d a j n p t> r a 

in Ajmlrt on the other hand IIadak»,ban, irithf! 
Upper Ojcus valley, is rlcb in silver.^* 1 5 is tr'port 
would ac^’orfbngly W-fer to a more cas{.>f*u country 
than iho Indu« region. 

OntItosr’al-riag.Fuufutha, whltb I** paid barn 
had the propfity when thrown intw tbn water of 
nttsiciing sjh*'r »'ca1-rjnga and preebtu'*' r'nttr^, so 

’* Tfip £, t2 

»» Ytt!^VKar« Prta, red. I, p. Wh 
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tbftt t}ioy became connected with each other, the 
remark may suffice that an altogether satisfactoiy 
solution of this story does not seem to have been 
found.^® Xt must also be left undecided what we 
are to understand by the elektron (amber) which 
during thirty days of the year exuded like sweat 
from the trees on the mouutnins into the river 
Hyparkhos, and which turned hard in its 
waters.'^ Of this much only can wo be certain, 
that it was a gum exuding from trees, of which 
there are several kinds in India, especially towards 
the east— the likeliest quarter wherein to seek for 
this river. 

TJie mention of this treo leads us to the reports 
concerning Indian plants, and the products of the 
vegotnhlo kingdom. The trees producing the oil 
called Karpion have been already treated of 
Of the Indian palms it is said that their fruits, 
which are called nuts, arc three times as largo as 
the Babylonian.'® It is evident that it was some 
other than the date-palm, and was no doubt the 
cocoa-palm, which has a not of the size indicated. 

Of tho Indian reed Ktesias has reported that it 
grows in the mountain regions on the Indus, and 
is so thick that two men with outstretched hands 
cannot span it ronnd, and that it is as high as the 
mast of a largo ship.®® This report agrees with 
that of Herodotus, only that it gives a more exact 
description, which may be considered as true, since 
the bamboo can grow to the height of sixty feet, 

*® Frag. ii. and note. 

** Frag. i. 15, and note. 

Lassen, Jnd. Alt.y vol. TI, p. 561. 

Frag, i, 13, and xv. 

*0 Frag, i, G, and rii. 



be iw*© feot in diRmteicr. Kf^nhn v;m 
{bij firtst vrljo brotjgbt t-o notice thRt Uiar.-mro mfti*? 
and iemsk mds? {hat the lattur oidy ted a pHb, 
sod tb^! former nonejsnd ttet tbo formtrttera 
more Etroag and compaefc, nnd the latter broader. 
He ment-joiia also tbe fact tbafc tsma!! boats wero 
tnade of them, which t^ald hold not- more tlirvOthtt-jj 
men-, provided, na is probable, this Eiatement- ro^diy 
does belong to 

I'ho expressinr,, gttrmcnh pmdit/'^d hj can 

only mean cotton garitionts.^^ hr,? withoiit 

doabi stated that tho lutltsns from prcfcrcntc uro 
oil of Rcaarnc. and it f-au only bo tho foalt of tho 
author of liio extract if the ago of UjIk oil, together 
with that of the- oil exprosgod from nuts, is ascribed 
to the pygmies.^* ni? other RUitenionts rrith r^'- 
gtirdtethcobtainingof oitsrtrc OTiilently fiaisonR.*' 
Among tbc*i!3 prc^dtictsofthocxnhcrant rancyof tha 
IndiftOH, there may hero bo ftppropria? e!y njctjttoned 
tbORtory that thoioliving near the Intin*? obtaiord a 
hind of oil from the tvormr living In that river, rtkI 
to bnrcpopscsscdthc property of getting everything 
on fire, Some luivo puppo.'cd from this that tba 
findent Indiana wero nr;tpjainic>-l with fte-armr-,*^ 
bat tho report must on thecojUmry rhotr 

that pm^licsl idea’? pecnUar to tho liidmns* bad 
olready in tho tiffif of Ktf* liaslw-tromc boottn tolhe 
Fcnmng, Th'<re can r>earcely tea doubt that the 
report of Ktf sha now in tjiicRtion « UiCcarrnpUmt 
of th(* nnrifnt Indian idea that, the jwr-tTrion of 

XVU. 3. 

Fks^, b ?2, ftn-5 sjif, 
f’r?,'?, i. J j, 

’* Fe®;, b 11, «Ti». A**, 

** P. too Bchl-i'n, d?fr» tedttn, vc!, H, 
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Eopernatural arms, whicb they might at times 
entrust to mortals, was one of the special preroga- 
tives of the gods.*® The worship of snakes was 
particularly current in the north-western frontier 
countries,*' to which the report of Ktesias regard- 
ing the oil specially relates. It will accordingly 
be a fire-weapon lent to man by one of the serpent- 
gods then worshipped, but which was represented 
to Ktesias as one that really existed. 

For the sake of continuity of subject, I have 
anticipated what is to be remarked about the reports 
of Ktesias concerning Indian animals. Of the 
products of the vegetable kingdom he had men- 
tioned a ve)‘y eweet tome,*’ by which expression 
probably must bo understood only an intoxicating 
liquor prepared from sugarand palm-juicc, sincowo 
know that grapes do not grow in India. Lastly, 
according to our author, there existed also a tree 
ParChoB, or Pari/bos, which was found only in the 
gardens of the king, the root whereof attracted 
everything to itself, such as metals, and birds 
also, and sheep; biids for the most part being 
caught by it. The root .served also ns a racdicino 
against bowel disorders.** IVith this conception 
maybe suitably compared that of divining-rods, by 
tho aid whereof metals were .sought to bo discover- 
ed. “What Indian tree is meant is not ccrUain. 

■\Vhoevor is aware of the great vegetable riches 
of India cannot fail to remark that the reports of 
Ktesias concerning them are extremely scanty. 


Lassou, Ind. Alt. vol. I, p, 671. n. I. 
Lassen, toI. II, p. 163. 

« Fraff. i, 29. 

** Frag. 1 , 18, and xiz. 



T<5ss!b\v llio- res>ior, for ilna defect feny |je ptrll^' 
th&l feljR regions \>c«r knmrn tc- the F< r.vl'ini?, f^nd 
)e<msc<]Ki.‘a!! 3 * tss Wra. arts lea* ridi uj 
prrodasijs tiliws of nmef Jodis, Jjftt tlio 
d[>s1 Jtisjionis to Its eoojjnt sn flic ueglsgt'sco 
ond nicosBpIcteft'^jf' of th'i irliolc ostrset, trierran 
tli« rarioas gtiVjacts foHoir eadi ottior wsl'noai a 
proper eontjosion, &>? rreU toi >0 liift cj!'£tnj)«tai!Ci '5 
that quotations irora ins kook hj neesdusi 
pretty c-opiotd on sorao r«S)Ji‘etf= and jto; on otlitir*!. 
Thix^ tbo i?rtractft arts wladi {k'*ser!5T& 

ordioarj’ flitogs, r.’lierca8 about tin' estraordiitsir, 
jtsaeh rither ejstracts bove cornu do^ra to ns. 
Accordsagly 'Wo cannot abookc tho ch^slc. ivritc'r<> 
wbo haVo prreorved for «b from tha 

avork of Ktt'ams from tho rcpntach of haying 
r'‘ic2fcd profisciy t?io=?fj that ruhifo what is extra* 
ordinary and wonderfah 
This reproach stf aches niao to ln*i ttafemvitls 
about ladisn aniRiahi — some of wo'^l vf5S«s‘d 

Btsd praiif'il by the Indians, tta tovrn nnsl ItCna, Bra 
not Jjmt meuUoncd in the C5.lrfsd^, but on the 
roatrary tiio''e only that nni ccctraordinury natl 
ftcfltf/m'?, H cart pcflrcc-ly bo detneJ tJiafc likhm 
treated of the fonner. About olhorenimatsi lif had 
been rniainfornsed. Tho knondedsr-'’ of the IndloJi 
fiBimitl kin/^ilorrt which ron*; oomnimiiiUib'd by bins 
to hi*} cotintrynien is thr.tbly ftitnuilt'Otjt for fbo 
history of tooioyy. Ibrstly* it. is corinSn tint 
ArjfdoUe, <b« fotnul^ir of this j-'HientV’. had rnfido W^ct 
of Ilk reports ebont ItuHna- nnhnak, fttid !»?? br-ab 
thereforo coatTtbaf<«l, thosjph but fligbtlyt k> Iho 
tnalorbls whereon that oinincut grnsuH fotmsh’a 
hi* ebssrrstiots**. Secondly, tbrongb him eattml 
io 
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Indian animals first became tnown to the Greets, 
and .he has therefore co-operated so far to pro- 
pagate zoological knorrledge among his connliy- 
men. To represent this addition to soience is the 
business of zoology ; for a history of Greek knoTT- 
ledge nbont India it is snfiicient to enumerate the 
animals which he has mentioned — an exception 
being allowable only when on animal through some 
real or imaginary peculiarity appears pre-eminent 
over others, or when the form ef the representa- 
tion is characteristic of the way the anthor views 
things. 

Concerning the animal most remarkable to 
foreigners on account of its size, docility and 
multifarious uses, the elephant I mean,hohnd been 
misled by the Persians into making the exaggerat- 
ed statement that in war the king of the Indians 
was preceded by one hundred thousand of them, 
whilst tbreo thousand of tbo strongest and moat 
valiant followed him.“ It can jnst as little he 
true that these animals were used to demolish the 
walls of hostile towns. On the other hand, he 
truthfully reports what ho had seen with his own 
oyes, that in Babylon, elephants pulled up palm- 
trees, roots and all. Ho is the first Greek who 
mentioned the peculiarity of the female elephants 
that when they were in heat a strongly smelling 
fluid issued ont from on orifioe in their temples.®* 
Of the parrots ho remarked with charming sim- 
plicity that they spoke Indian, hut also spoto 
Greek if they hod been taught to do so. The 


Frag, i, 3, ir, and t. 
Frag, i, 3, and v. 
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not fornish us ^ith any certain means of identi- 
fication. The explanation of this ^ord from new 
Persian is nob tenable — we might rather thiilk 
that Ktesias had altered the Indian name of the 
rhinoceros, Kadga (which can be easily changed to 
Kharga) to KaHa, in order to assimilate the sound 
to that of Greek words whose significations are 
very snitable to the animal.** 

By piecing these remarks together it wonld 
appear most probable that by the wild ass is to 
he understood the rhinoceros, because there is 
no other Indian animal which the description 
suits better. If Kt^ias nttribntes to it a red head 
and a white body, whilst its colour is really grey- 
brown, he had perhaps been so informed. With 
reference to this so-called Indian unicorn, and 
also to the two fabnlons animals, the grifiin and 
the martikhoras, I hare already remarked^thab 
ib is incorreeb either to recognize them in the 
wonderful animals of Pcrsepolis, or to attribute 
to them a Baktro-Indian origin. In opposing this 
Tzew, I have shown that tho similarity of the sculp- 
tured animals to those described by Ktesias is only 
— thsii in h£^h ts>se& ihs' anixosls hare bran 
composed from parts of such os were real, and far- 
ther that on othico-rcligious symbolism through 
miraculous animals was unknown to the Indians. 
The conjecture there thrown out that the old 
Persian miraculous animals are of Babylonic- 
Assyi’ian origin, hare been confirmed by the recent 
discoveries at Nineveh. 

About the bird, Dikairos, which was not larger 


icopra BtroQg, and animal. 
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tfettn ihxs of & psriridge, tbe dosg of wln'ea 
Tfas dnj?«ptRT5tl firfetprodsmliiWpawl oflecwaftk 
dssili,*’ J csji eny noliisEg jrnolre muhfttcltrr^ thm 
dllicfs. Tijat Jt- is not fictitfous Bpi^eafe from t ba 
fact tlmt the Kf«g of India nad ficnt pome of it to 
tlie King ofForsia, who prcsorvod it aa someihing 
Tcrr prcC50K?j bo!Sin®o it wea a reraetly sgoinst tn» 
ctsrsblo fH?caso«. Tiiat opimn, ns has bcon g«g“ 
cannot bo ronant by it, is certain, {since 
the eisltirntien of that drag was introduced nusch 
Inter jbito India. It would bo fntilo to try to 
explain, tlia name becanso it is cxplatatd bjibo 
word jiaif and baa becti oliored to asrmnbtc its 
Sound to that of o Grech word. 

JC the pri/fjsw bare been indicaled as Indtan 
aajiaab,*' ibero b no confirmation ofthis dsBoorer- 
eblo in Ibo Indian writiags — und ro tho prifilns; 
TKHPt be clflsscd along avilh tho Isswlonbu®,*^ tho 
Arima^pians, ti«d other fiction^ of the more 
northern people?, which had found ftdmi®.«soa 
also among the Persians, whoro they rarrlred 
till inter* Just as foreign to the Indians is the 
ITurHUinrcft whose rinmc is correetlj' explnincd no 
f?<> 7uGrf!*-rc?er,®’ but in old Iranion, bC'Cttas^e 3ferf ya* 
has this TOcnmag, but the y-ceond part In 
foreign'to the Indian Isngunge. Jf Ktf'sias has 
rcporti'dthst he bad i^n pach an auinml withiha 
jPersian Kingloarhotn it bad been presented by 
the Jnditui king, he cannot in ihb jastanco bo 
Rcqaitted of wendaehy. 


** Tni^. », ff.sjidtwaj IbenambKbowrjtifola'tcswr* 
*■* Frag.i, 54, atd sir. 

l^tswa, AU., wl, IJ, « C09. 

^ Frsg.i, ", *.&€ rit— 3.i4 IT!, ItGj IF, IS, S7. 
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Since lie has specified a pretty large number of 
Indian animals iritbout exhausting the list, and 
has also described some of them minutely, if •we 
may Judge from the details which have been pre- 
served, we may conclude that ho had also treated 
at large of the manners and customs of the 
Indians. From this portion of the work which, 
had it been preserved, would have interested us 
most of all, wo cannot expect to have learned any- 
thing about those subjects which we do not already 
know, but light would have been thrown upon 
the communications which had at that time reach- 
ed tho Persians from India, and upon the 
nature of tho ideas they had conceived regarding 
the inhabitants of India. But unfortunately we 
possess only very scanty extracts on such topics, 
while, on tho other hand, there are tolerably com- 
plete repetitions of his reports of fabulous peoples. 

Of tho Indians ho correctly asserted that they 
had their black colour not from tho sun, but from 
nature.” As a proof ho adduced tho fact that ho 
had with his own eyes seen white Indians, viz. 
two women and five men. He mentioned their 
great justice, their laws and customs, their love 
for their sovereigns, and their scorn of death, 
nothing shows so plainly how little tho way in 
which the extracts have been made is to be relied 
on, as the omission of these very subjects, with the 
exception of four of tho less important usages. 
The first is that the Indians went on pilgrimage to 
a holy place distant fifteen days from the Sard 
mountains, situated in an uninhabited region where 


” Frag, i, 8. 





tbrsf 'B’OTBlupp'sd fbo min md ilic mmn. Baring 
tlio festival ills can ig said ioliavoijiTorded tlscia 
cdoln&BB for ttnrl.y-8ra daye, eo tlsst they might 
1>6 fihle perlbm *11 the rites end return to their 
Iiojjses unacorched by his h'mt. There cm bo no 
doabt as to rrhero this plaoo lay. It vras ataong 
the y i lid h y R s, ono of iThoses off^Blsoots srs tho 
Bordisti moiintaias. It is eolf-ovsdent that 
this can only have been nn isolated worship nf 
the tiro }atniuaries,*<> probablj’ by almrlmronstribr, 
to which also tho legend of the cooling down of 
the tcinperfttitro may have l>elongcd- 

The Bceond custom mentioned is connected 
with the idea formed by Ktecias of tho bodily 
constitution of the Indians. They ctteinctl nn 
ege of ISO or 1-tO years, and the oldest cf COO. 
■Jfono of them sulTored from headache, eye diseases^ 
toothneho, sore moulhR, or pntrid nicer?. In 
India there ircn n quadrangnlar well, enclosed by 
rocks, wherein tho Jnclians of high rsul: bathed 
ftlong with their wires and children. It had tho 
property of throwing out ngam upon tho banlr 
not only tho b.athere, but ororything else, except 
gold, eilror, iron nud copper. It La calk'd in 
Indb halltxd^, which meant w^-fut Tins word in 
really Indiaa,for in SauBhrit lahfy mcnnssimwlA* 
ptVhiy. From this report vro laim tho tmlmpor- 
tanl ihet tb.at tho Itulmns had diecorcred tho 
hiding power of mtnrrat wells. 

Another well had tlm pecolinrity tasi tho water 
drawn from it congcaltKl to the ihichneifs of 
cheese.*' Ifthm obols weight of this was In- 


♦4 


i, S. 


« Tms, h 11. 
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turated to apowder andbeing pat inwater was giren 
as a dose to an inculpated person, he confessed all 
his transgressions. The king used this as a means 
to bring the accused to a confession. Those found 
guilty under the ordeal were condemned to die 
of starration, and the innocent were dismissed. 
This particular is remarkable, because the Chinese 
pilgrim, Fah-hian, relates something similar re- 
garding IT d yd n a, a country west of the Indus 
and to the north of Peshawar. He says it was the 
custom there, if a doubt existed about the guilt of 
an accused person, to remove the doubt by admi- 
nistering to him a medicinal drink ; those guilty 
of a capital offence were banished. Pliny had much 
eailicr reported something similar of an Indian 
plant.** Guilty persons who had swallowed pills 
prepared from its roots and administered in wine, 
were during the night tormented by visions, and 
confessed all their transgressions. Although the 
origin of the drink mentioned by Ktesias maybe in- 
correct, there can bo no doubt but that it was used 
for judicial purposes, as it is confirmed by the other 
two witnesses. Of such ordeals, called divya and 
jparti's/ia, several are adduced in the codes of law.** 
Amongthese, poison also occurs. If the accused, 
after swallowing the dose, felt no hurtful effects 
ensuing, he was declared innocent, so that the report 
ofHtesias is justified by the Indians themselves.** 
This, however, cannot bo said of the fourth cus- 
tom mentionedin the fragments of the work ; that in 


** Hist. Nat. xiir, 102. 

** Mann, Dharmai. VII, 114-116; Tfija. Dharmaf. II, 95ff. 
“ Seo Stenkler, 2eiUchrift d. D. Morg, Ges. toI. IX, p. 
661. 
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treating of them specially, I content myself with 
merely establishing their .claim to be of Indian 
origin.*' When KtSsias, following no doubt the 
precedent of the Persians, reported of one of these 
tribes that it was a very brave nation, and that five 
thousand men of them followed the king of the 
Indians as archers and lancers, so far from seeing 
in this circumstance a reason to consider them a 
real nation, as in the great epic the one-footed 
men brought gifts to a king, we shall only find a 


^ The Evot/ictowcs— tbeoncc*l)eannff-seoTtetzes,OWl‘ 
C36, Frag. i. and xxz, are called in Sanskiit Ekagarhha, 
and inhabit the eight t'arshos or diviaions of the terrestnal 
heavens : BMg , Purdna v, 17, 15. According to an earlier 
opinion tho varshas wore paka of the world. Whether 
Kt^ias^ also mention^ the ono-eyod Ekahchana, who 
appear in tbo great epic, is donbifnl. Conf. Tzetzes, ChU, 
ibid, and Mahdb. Ill, 217, ▼* 161&7. But both do mention 
the Indian Jfarnaprdvarana, or those who need their ears 
as a covering, and who dw^i in the sontbem' region. By 
Skylax they aro called SrdXiKt/oi, i,e. haring shovehsized 
cars, Tzetzes, C?ii7. vii, 631{ 638. Kt^as (frag, i, 81) does 
not seem to hare known tbcir name, bnt be says they had 
eight fingers on each lumd, and eight toes on each foot, a 
feature wanting in the Indian accounts, but which is ccr* 
tainly an Indian idea. Megasthencs had translated the 
Indian name by ’Ei'toroKoirot^ i,e, such as slept in their 
ears: (see Ind. Ant. toI. VI, pp. 133-4). The SKtanoSer 
are menUoned by Skylai, Hokataios, and KtesiaSj — by tho 
second aa in Ethiopia, with the frequent attribntion of 
Indian fictions to Ethiopia : Tzetzes, Chil. vii, 629 f. ; 
Philostrat. Vit Ajppolon. vii, 14; Ktes. frog, xxvii, or 
fuller, Cies. Frag. 89, p. 106. They have not yet been 
Identified in Indian writings : their name must have been 
Chh&y&p&da* Possibly they were considered to have feet 
large enongh to oversnadow them. Tho predecessors of 
Kt^ias had not mentioned the ono.footcd race called Eka~ 
pdda, who wero able nevertheless to ran fast— frag. xxx. 
The passage relating to them in the MaMhhdrata, accord- 
ing to which tiioy lived in tho north, is cited by Lassen, 
Ind. Alt, vol.I, p. 1026n., and that from the ^mdyana 
mihQ2eitsfhrxftf. d,K, a. llorg, vol. U. p. 40. Pliny 
{Hist. Nat, Vn, 2.) incorrectly considers them to have been 
the same oi the i8ctapodes. 
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new |?r6of oE tbo ^ido disBomicrttlon of such ils- 
tlmi ot ibat early period, 

it vfiil be iruitable here to ■mention that Ktl$ln.% 
was tlib first Greek who bad received intollsgcnco 
oi the holy country of the Uttnrn Kuril, 
e1tiiouj»1i cossidoring the* incomplete Plate in which 
his ivork lies before us, this can only bo sliowu by 
the help of the native ■writiuge, Ilolnul, to v*it, 
atftted that there existed a fountain called S i i a n, 
in whoso waters even the lightest puhstrintca 
that were thrown in sank to the bottom,’*’ Ko'W, 
this is the river Silfi or i^ailodfi which one 
mu<!t cross before he can reach tisat conutiy. Jt 
was bolioved that nothing would float or ewim in 
its waters becanso by contact with them every- 
thing was ti-ansrauted into stone. It was only 
popsiblo to cfTccc r. p.is'^ago by means of the 
KIoh&kn>vccd which grer? there. The Greek 
represcmtatioji offers itself as an inversion of t ho 
Indian fiction 5 if anything that came into con- 
tact with the water waa changed into stone, it 
murb have becouio as heavy ar stone end rnnk to 
the bottom. TiieOrocksaceordingly Gt-.npo* '■■•1 that 
the lightoyKS of tho water was the caorc of its 
h-ping iimnvignblc'. 

In ilmfstant excerpts thero is no nsentson of the 
Iljpcrborfftiis, who, as wo pIwU afterward? show, 
nnpwer to the Indian UfctsvTa Icurti, Accord- 
ing to 2ilrga’"thcne'^, they 1h*td on*'* tiiouf and yiow, 
hut accorsung to tho indiau view one thon'f.rmd 

r«!r. srvhi. Mepothenr « eijo rr.f nti< r *, » rss'-r t-slv! 
E v-pw fros^ a tbocaweris'i“*thr> oAt fh'yiunUy 

tf ihr- ftssii sj-a lifLi tt-at errrjlisttv •' wk i-i ti. Thn 
tapift rnwl chain tho Ziahilh, VI, C, v. £ii», hnl 
a^rth of 
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and ©Ten ten thoaeand years ** Accordingly it is not 
at all impossible but that Stesias has mentioned 
them under the name ofHakrobioi, who liTed 
four hundred years. These are attributed also to 
Ethiopia by Herodotus®® and other writers ot later 
date, but are probably of Indian origin. 

The accounts given of the real tribes deserve 
more consideration, because from them several 
particulars appear which shed over the aborigines 
and their contact with the Arian Indians a light 
all the more unexpected, as it has been the common 
practice to deny all valnc to the statements 
advanced by Ktdsias in this connection. 

Among the real tribes was one that was black, 
and dwelt above tberiverB y par k h o s, probably 
tbo Ganges,®' They spent their days in idleness, 
ato no corn, but lived only on the milk of kine, 
goats and sheep which they maintained in gi*eat 
numbers. This notice is interesting, in so fur as 
it shows that on the upper Gauges, or more correct- 
ly in the Himalaya, there still existed in those 
days black aborigines, as thegreat Epos also knows 
them there. It must be considered as an exag- 
geration that they drank no water, and that though 
not agriculturists, they subsisted also upon 
fruits. The fallest reports are those relating to 
the Eyuaraolgoi or Kynokephaloi, the 
dog-headed,®* who must on account of this pecu- 
liarity being attributed to them have particularly 


** Frag. xxT ; Pliny, H. Jf. VII, 2, has confounded the 
Pandore ’with the Mondi of Kleilarkhos and K^siaa. See 
Schwanbeck’s ZTegasth. Ind, p. 71 ; -Alter, vol. I, 


p. 797 * 

« HeTodot. HI, 17. “ h 24. 

Fraff. i, 20, 22, 23, andxri, xxii, xxuk 
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they were not nttaoted in war by their neigh- 
bours; they are represented as just men and 
harmless. They are said to have reached the age 
of one hundred and seventy years, and some even 
of two hundred. They carried on trade with the 
civilized Indiana in their neighbourhood, and stood 
in a free relationship with the Indian king. To 
him they brought annually two hundred and sixty 
talents of dried fruits of the Siptakhora tree on 
rafts, and ns many talents of n red dye-stuff and 
one thousand of elektron or the gum exuding from 
the Siptakhora tree. To the Indians they sold 
these wares, and obtained from them in exchange 
bread, oatmeal, cotton-clothes, bows, and lances, 
which they required in hunting and killing wild 
animals. Every fifth year the king presented 
them with three hundred bows, three thousand 
lances, one hundred and twenty thousand small 
shields, and fifty thousand swords. 

This description throws a clear light upon tho 
position held by tho Indian aborigines towards 
tho kings of the Aryan Indians, on their mutual 
relations, on the intercourse of tho civilized 
Indians with their barbarous countrymen, and tho 
civilizing influence which they exercisednponthem. 
Secured from subjugation in their inaccessible 
mountains, tho latter must nevertheless have been 
glad to live in peace with the neighbouring kings, 
and to propitiate them by presents, and the former 
to make them feel the superiority of their power. 
On account of the need for the means of subsist- 
ence, and for tho means for pursuing their occu- 
pations, which they proenred from their civilized 
neighbours, theaborigines were obliged to accustom 
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SlijfciaMites io Isatts jatar«j«irso tbem, fersA iu 
sSerd them &l$o sn opportHuiiy, find to oj*(en » 
<2oei- for the edintsssoa of their {loetriaos s»d iatr^ 
BTnong them. 

The Indian narae of this people S « n r in n k a, 
3eg-;factiy hau been dij-coverx'd in a MS. ivhioh hss? 
not yix% bteis pnldialicd.** TIijf tribn, sccortiingto 
li/'ditelt on the Indtjs. The KaXtWptoi conridcrod 
by IvSefc-ifto to he fvnonymons ivitij it connot bo 
estjfctaclorily explained from tlic Ssnakril btii 
it ■may have reached ub in n corrupl-ed fom. To 
dear that the Arjan Indians atr.y have giren to a 
nation ivhjch they tlc«piKcd a name tr.ken from the 
dog nronld bo tniren?onablo, bccsio.sQ the dog -was 
a despised animal, and the name Svap/dm or 
Sropakft, n e., feeder of dogs, de'signatea oaa 
of the lowest castes. Nor is there anjdung to 
object to the view that one of the oboriginnl tribes 
■was specially addicted to the rcfu-ing of dogs, xvhich 
ware nmled for htmtine. seeing th.at fho wild 
dog is widely propagated Ihrongimtit India mid 
«car3 in the Deccan, and probably also in Nep.’nt! 
as wall 0 .S in the south and in. tho north, irhcrtf tho 
Kynatnolgoi dwelt. This t rfb& aim haa heat 
tmtssferred to Ethiopia and Libytt.^'^ 

llio thinl of ihiiHO tribes are the Py gmic?, 
whose Ttamo is Greek, and mcann • u fyi long.* 
Tisey arc incnllmicd by Ilormr, and oa flgitting 


« irillowl. At. mb rm, r- fwjn tU Pf‘ 3 lU^ 

** TAS»1v)'nti'’dyrsp?t55‘fd this by Jt'-f!lato«in\cl''fl.ca iR 
bbfl', 5i»t fi''t SiSit, . , 

** 11’, IVP.srsd /itjstiisBrklj'lm p.4*, tn. Hsa* 

*«, who hai dt-stwr. kb freta KtcS'.w. 
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■with the cranes.®® It hence appears that the name 
has been transferred to an Indian people. The 
Indian Pj^gmies are described as Very small, the 
tallest of them being two ells in height, but most of 
them only one and a half. They dwelt in the in* 
terior of India, were black and deformed, had snub 
noses, long hair and extraordinarily large beards. 
They were excellent archers, and three thousand of 
them wore in the retinue of the king. Their 
sheep, oxen, asses and mules wore unusually small. 
They hunted hares and foxes, not with dogs, but 
with eagles, ravens, crows and vultures, like the 
Indians, followed the Indian laws, and were just. 
They agreed farther with the Indians in using 
both sesame oil and nut oil, as already mentioned. 
This is all that is stated regarding them in the 
fragments of Kt^sias. To determine what Indian 
people is meant by this name, it must further be 
mentioned that Megasthenos ascribes the battle 
with the cranes to the T r i s p i t h a m o i, c. men 
three spans long,®^ a name by which he could ouly 
designate the Pygmies, and which he had probably 
selected because it was an old word. ICtesias may 
therefore bo considered as one of thoso writers who 
mentioned the battle of tho Indian Pygmies with 
the cranes. I^owtho Indians ascribe to the Garn- 
da, the bird of Vishnu, enmity towards tbe people 
of tho Kir&ta, which for this reason is called 
K i r & t a i n, i. e. tho devourers of the K i r & t a, 
and the name of this people has also the meaning 
of a dwarf. It hence appears that the Kiratas 
were small men in comparison with tho Arian 

Hind, m, 3C 

Ind. Ant. vol. VI, p. 133, note f, and p. 135. 
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Ir.'itanf:, a?td trxny consc'qoaatly liaTe Ijeert 
r^nfonwafed wltli iHo Pygratc^. The fores of shrs bird 
of VsshnOfds do^cribed by the potS", dpt*.^ tsot 
esosetly ir-arre?pond with a real bird j in the p;c" 

the form of n bird almost eritirotr yield;? to 
that -of n man. There is nerorthelcF'^ ?mm rimb 
larity to an raglo asstl to a vulture a*? wolf m to n 
crasic. If in mythology a simple birsl oi thi'f 
Idnd sisiialiy ostly occurs, it is to h*' remiirhcd shat 
it paasca at the ssime time for the father assd kissg of 
the divine birds, rosd there is nothing io Isirsder us 
from believing that, according to the ideas of the 
people ft hatllo of this bird sritls tho K t r a t a wsis 
thossght to Imvo oecnrrod. If the remark that 
they lived in the. itsterior of India does isot fsgreo 
with their ftctssai position, which i? assigned to tho 
Oftefc of llersgal, in lh« Hinshlasm, and further to 
tho north, it must bo nnticrsiood that- foreigners 
Iwd altribsiSed a wi(h?r ostcn-slen to tlic name so 
thal-ifc derignuSed even a people in Oris^is.''^ From 
this fnnher upplicatioti of the name.« geveswl char' 
acteristk'S ntlribntod to fho Pygniie.? o.’cfdr.in 
themsel VCR, which jaartly suit the tnm Kinttas, 
wholshythn BhotapoopJearehetirdb-sr.bnt on tho 
other hand wejir long hair. Among them oconr 
rdao the tlftt- nose«,*^ bnt not tho bl.5ch compksioss 
by whidi the G on tl rv rsntl other Vindhya trihe.^ 
are os the. ronlrary diMingtiishf-d, ro tho! hem 
also a rornmingling of chnnvcb'-rktic'? mnsl ho 
as.^tsmed. Basil the^-'o people, howover, ore difStn- 
goiRlicd by chdr shortness of rteture. If tho 

- ■" — T | -n J- I fci i i i - i i im t i m' ii ii < i m ■ r u i ii Hr 1 1 i -n i rr a im Tr 'r r 1 | -| - 

*» JVrkh 3 fn*. e, m ki, dnf. »h Vlil, 51. 

tVillAni. «, xnrntiess tbs ^tcafc- 

r.arsd.' 
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Emallnesa of the Pygmies has been ascribed to 
their cattle also, it mast simply be considered as 
an enlargement to the account made by foreigners. 
As ire have seen above that the Arian kings 
kept female Kirata slaves and hunters, while the' 
Pygmies are described as very brave and hunters 
of wild animals, and even in later times, the people 
of that race appear in the royal retinue, the Greek 
report is confirmed in this point also, while it must 
further be correct in stating that, though not all, 
yet at least one tribe of this people had adopted 
the laws of the Arian Indians. 

The Pygmies with their battle against the 
cranes have also been transferred to Ethiopia™ from 
their original homo in India. "Whether the legend 
concerning them had already reached the Greeks 
at the time when the poems of Homer were com- 
posed, may he loft undecided. 

The preceding evaraination of the narrative of 
.Ktdsins (which has reached posterity in so abridged 
and incomplete a form, and the author whereof 
had been accused by his own countrymen of 
mendacity) abundantly shows that Ktesias has in 
most cases only repeated statements as ho heard 
them from the mouths of the Persians, who them- 
selves had received them from Indians who 
sojourned in their countty, and so we have the 
reports, not directly from tho Indians themselves, 
but from tho Persians. From this circumstance, 
it is evident why tho names, as far ns they have 
been explained, arc, with a single exception, 
Persian, and why some names attributed to 
the Indians are foreign. If wo consider the oir- 
" Hekat. Frag. 266, IduUer's ed. p. 18. 
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APPENDIX, 

On Certain Indian Animals# 

From Kosmas Indikoplcastes®* Be 3ft«w!o, XI. 

1. The Rhinoceros. 

Tbia animal is called the rhinoceros from having 
horns growing upon its nose. When it walks 
about the horns shake, hut when it looks enraged 
it tightens them, and they become firm and 
unshaken so that they are able to tear up eren 
trees by the roots, such especially as stand right 
in their way. The eyes arc placed os low down as 
the jaws. It is altogether a most terrible animal, 
and is especially hostile to the elephant. Its feet 
and its skin closely resemble those of the elephant. 
Ics skin, which is dry and hard, is four fingers 
thick — and from this instead of from iron some 
make plonghsharcs wherewith they plough their 
lands. The Ethiopians in their language call the 
rhinoceros arou or harisi, prefixing the rough 
breathing to the alpha of the latter word, and 
addiug rist to it, so that the word arou is the 
name of the animal, while harisi is an epithet 
which indicates its connexion with ploughing 
arising from the configuration of its nose and the 
use made of its hide. I have seen a living rhino- 
ceros, but I was standing some distance off at 


A monkish traveller of the 7th century. 
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tijo liRsc- I Imtrc fitfo the p*kla of cn^, 
irlncli irsjs stofibd with ptraw- otsd sloOd In tljs 
■king's paTseo. and t Imvo tkup 'been ensblfd to 
d&liiJCide tbo ntiiwal accumtoly,^’ 

2, Tim Txtut^laplii^p oi* 

Tliis Is nn cniiRnl fonnd in India and in Ethio* 
pia. Bat tko’^o in India are I tmo and gc-nllo, and 
are tknre 15*503 for cjirrytng pepper and o'.lior 
Btaff'S packed in bags; tbo?o being elong over tbo 
bank ono on cacb Fide. Their milk ia made Into 
butter. We oat also fboir fle^h, the Chri'^ttr.na 
killing them by cutting Ibeir throat, and tho 
Grreks by beating them ’iviLh codgek, Tho 
lilhiopian or-docr, unlike the Indian, arc viUl find 
mtiimenblc. 

3. jTTir Cainfhjmrdalin or CriVojJV. 

This animal ia fomid only in Bthiopia, and is, 
Hka Ibo bog-deer of that connlrj', wild and «»* 
tameable. In tbo royal palace, bmTprcr, they bring 
nponcf or t*.vo fronj the tinio when they are tpiits 
yonng, and make Ibem tame that the sight of them 
inay nfnn«i: the king. In big pro*^e)5C£; they phico 
befor«’ llmm milk or -water to drir.k contained in 
H pan, but, tbon, owitig to the great length of their 
bc-t, brei(rl,ntsd neck they cannot- po’??tbly ptoop 
to the caHh end drink nnlc^'S by making their tffo 
forelegs straddle, Wlien they mnko th^m ptrad- 
dlf they can of conreo drink. I hsvo writtca this 
from my own personnl knowledge, 

4. Tf‘C J^nah'ixs^ or Iftld Or, 

Tliig 1*4 mi ftJiimal of great- ,'i?<* and belongs to 


B-ffminir to the pietsre of th« a-sltoal ijs hi* 
book. 
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India, and from it ia got wliat is called the ioupha^ 
Triiercnritli the captains of armies decorate their 
horses and their standards "when taking the field. 
They say of it that if its tail bo caught by a tree 
it no longer stoops, bat remams standing through 
its unwillingness to lose cron a single hair. On 
seeing this the people of the neighbourhood ap- 
proach and cut off the tail, and then the creature 
flies off ivhen docked entirely of its tail, 

5. The Moshhos or 2Xitsk~dcer. 

This is a small animal, and is called in the 
native dialect the KastouriJ^ Those who hunt it 
pierce it with arrows, and having confined the 
blood which collects at the navel, they cut the 
navel off, that being tbc part which has the 
pleasant fragrance known to us under the name 
of musk. 

G. The Monohcr6s or Unicom, 

This animal is called the unicorn, but I have 
never set eyes upon it. I have however seen 
/our brazen statues of it in Ethiopia, where they 
were set up in the royal palace — an edifice adorned 
with four towers. Eroui these statues t have thus 
delineated the animal. They say of it that it is a 
terrible beast and invincible, having its power all 
lodged in its horn. "When it perceives that its 
pursuers are many and*that they arc on the point 
of catching it, it springs down from tho top of 
some precipice, and daring tho descent through 
tho air turns itself in such a way that tho wholo 
shock of tho fall is sustained by tho horn which 


This is still its Indian name. 
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daces no other fruit than two or three and as many 
nuts. The taste is extremely sweet end pleasant, 
being like that of the kernels of green nuts. 
The nut is at first full of a deliciously sweet water 
which the Indians therefore drink instead of wine. 
This very sweet barcragc is called, rlionghliosou^ha. 
If the fruit is gathered at maturity, then so long 
as it keeps its quality, the water in the course of 
time hardens upon the shell, while the water in the 
centre retains its fluidity till it finally disappears* 
If however it bo kept too long withoiU being openedt 
the concretion on the shell becomes rancid and 
unfit for human food. 

10. Ph6h6t DelphiSf KkeUnS — The Seal, the 
Dolphin and the Toriotee, 

When at sea wo use the seal, dolphin and 
tortoise for food should they chance to be caught.®® 
The dolphin and tortoise we kill by cutting their 
throat, but wo cut not the throat of the seal, 
but despatch him with blows as we do large 
fish. The flesh of the tortoise, like that of the 
sheep, is dark-colourcd ; that of the dolphin like 
the pig’s is dark 4:oloured and rank; that of the 
seal like the pig’s is white, but not rank. 


“ According to tho recipe for making hare-soup — 
First catch your hare.” 


BOMBA-T: printed at the education societt’s press. 
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ADJ)YnONA.h KOTB. 

In Xin p- 43 it is KtatcS that eaglet' tyer'i 
trained Ijy tie ludiane V> hxmi iiavt's aticl ioxcH, 
Tind IiC5*?cji {p. SI) erpre^es donit as U> vielier 
eagles could ie so fat* tamed. Here lio^'evef 
Kte-das must 1)0 judged toliavo written according 
io fact, for j» Upper India eagle'? are trained to 
tWa very day for tlio irarpo«e mentioned. Sir 
iloscpli i^ayrer infonns us tliat when tha Prince 
of ^V'Ale3 visited Lahore, there were Jimong liie 
people collected about Govemment House some 
AJfgluma with largo eagles tnrined to pull do?'m 
deer and hares. They were perclied, he adds, on 
their wiists lil:e hawks. 


15 
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